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CuaptTer IX. 


QuiIcKLY, too quickly, however, did my thoughts, recurring to my 
miserable plight, begin to speculate upon the nature of the horrors in 
which it must inevitably terminate. Should I, recovering my muscular 

wers and my voice, make desperate and frantic efforts to force up the 
lid of the coffin ; and, failing in that struggle, madly scream and shout 
for assistance? Faint and forlorn must be such a hope, for the church 
was an isolated building, and there were neither houses nor footpaths in 
its immediate vicinity. Even if I succeeded in escaping from the coffin, 
I should still be a prisoner in the vault, to stumble over the mouldering 
remains of my forefathers, finally to perish slowly and wretchedly of 
madness and starvation. One alternative remained. My apparent death 
might gradually be changed into a real one ; life might faint away from 
me, and I might slide into another world without suffering, and almost 
without consciousness—an euthanasia for which I put up fresh prayers 
to the Fountain of Mercy. 

A new turn was given to my reflections by the striking of the church 
clock, whose echoes reverberated through the empty edifice with a pecu- 
liar solemnity ; and I occupied myself in mentally reckoning the minutes 
till the sound was repeated, to which I listened with a mingled feeling of 
dismay and consolation. ‘True, it warned me that I was an hour nearer 
to death, but it proved also that I was not yet completely cut off from 
the upper world ; nay, it seemed to restore me to the living scenes I had 
quitted, for my mind floating upwards on every fresh vibration, dwelt 
among all the objects and occupations appropriate to that peculiar time. 
Who can wonder that I should find a melancholy pleasure in the delusion 
of this waking dream ? 

It was dispelled by a very different sound,—by the chirping and twit- 
tering of birds, some of them singing from the adjacent yew-tree, and 
others hopping about, as I conjectured, close to the steps of my vault. 
Sadness there was in their merriment, for it made my own miserable 
plight more bitter, and I could not help mentally ejaculating, 

‘Oh, blessed birds! ye have the bright sun and the balmy air for your 
recreation ; ye have wings to convey ye over the whole beautiful expanse 
of nature; ye have voices to give expression to your delight, and to 
convert happiness into music; while I—” The contrast was too horrible, 
and I wrenched my thoughts away from its contemplation. 

Evening had arrived, and all was silence, when suddenly the church- 
organ poured forth its rich, swelling, and sonorous volume of sound, 
followed by the melodious voices of children singing a hymn, and blend- 
ing into tern ineffably sweet and solemn. For a moment I was 
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‘atid’ I'ghould ‘have believed myself under the influence of 
dream, had | not recollected that it was Friday evening, when the 
clerk and organist invariably summoned the charity children to the 
chur ‘diat they might rehearse the singing for the coming Sabbath. 
Oh! how I yearned to join in their devotions! Oh! with what com- 
placency of soul did I listen to them! Oh! how my heart sank within 
me when the performance was over, and the church-doors were again 
ne and the last lingering footstep was heard ‘to quit the burial- 
! - + 

Still, however, did those sacred symphonies vibrate in my ear, en- 
chanting and exciting my fancy, until it conjured up an ideal presentment 
of surpassing grandeur and glory. Methought I saw the last sun that 
earth was destined to behold slowly sinking down into the shuddering 
sea; and a ghastly frown spread itself over the face of nature ; and a 
sable curtain was eleted upon the world; and all was night, and deep 
darkness, and death :—when lo! in an opposite direction, the veil of 
heaven was lifted up; the aurora of a new and transcendently beautiful 
creation was revealed, its sun shining with a radiant and yet undazzling 
splendour ; and the air was stented with aromatic odours; and fair- 
haired an hovering on roseate wings, struck their golden: harps, 
attuning their dulcet and melodious voices to a choral anthem, as they 
majestically floated around a central throne, upon whose ineffable glories 
no human eye could bear to gaze. How long my faculties were absorbed 
in the contemplation of this vision I know not, but some hours must 
thus have slipped away, for when it was dispelled by the noise of a storm 
rushing across the churchyard, the clock was striking twelve. Heavily 
did its iron clang vibrate through the building, and send its sullen echoes 
far and near upon the pinions of the sweeping tempest. 

Midnight! Superstitious as it may be, an undefined fear and awe 
ever hang about it like a shroud ; but how immeasurably more impressive 
must have been the influence of the hour, with all its ghostly and ghastly 
associations, to me, inhumed and yet alive! surrounded by the mouldering 
remains of countless generations, and in actual contact with the corpses 
or the skeletons of my own forefathers! As if for the purpose of aceu- 
mulating horrors upon horrors, the war of the abeciente became 
momentarily more loud and furious. The wind, which had previously 
moaned and groaned, now burst into a fierce howl; the yew-tree 
creaked and rustled as its boughs were lashed by the gust; the rain was 
driven in rattling plashes against the door of the vault, the steps that 
led down to it ie Waving yet been covered over; and a splitting peal of 
thunder that might almost have awakened the dead, seemed to shake 
the solid earth beneath me. In this terrific outburst the storm had 
spent its fury, for a lull succeeded, during which a faint sound fell upon 
mine ear that almost maddened me with excitement. 

“Gracious heaven !” I exclaimed, in thought, “do my senses deceive 
me? can that be the tramp of feet? It is—it is! They come nearer— 
nearer—nearer—they descend the steps—hist ! hark !—the key rattles 
in the oe turns—the door is opened—the door is opened—the door 
is 0 

Miraculous is the lightning ‘speed with which, in a crisis ‘like this; 
thoughts rush through the niind.” In less than a second mine had solved 
the whole mystery, and I ‘could account "for my’ deliverance ‘from the 
grave even before it had been accomplished. Dr. Linnel had returned 
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sooner than was expected ; his previous suspicions had been confirmed by 


the indecent haste of my burial ; he had instantly despatched people to 
disinter me; his skill would quickly discover that I was only in a trance ; 
he would restore me to life; I should be enabled to reward my dutiful 
and affectionate daughter, to punish my unnatural son, to enjoy, perhaps, 
several years of an existence made happy by the consciousness that it was 
free from reproach in the sight of Heaven, and not unbeneficial to my 
fellow-creatures. Never, no, never, were I to live for a hundred years, 
shall I forget the flash of ecstacy that electrified my bosom at_ this 
moment! ‘Hope, methought, leaped. upon my throbbing heart, and clapped 
her hands, and shouted aloud in a transport of joy‘ Saved! saved! 
saved!” 

= CHapTer X. 


Tue parties who entered the vault, as I quickly discovered by their 
voices, were the sexton, and Hodges, the foreman, who had superintended 
all the arrangements of my coffin. 

‘* What a precious wild night, Master Griffith !” said the latter, “ but 
- not, more wild and out of the way than the whole of this here day's work. 
Only to think of Mr. George, when his father’s hardly cold, as a man 
may say, instead of riding home decent, after the funeral, giving a regular 
blow-out to all our fellows at the ‘ Jolly Cricketers,’ making some on ’em 
as drunk as fiddlers, and then setting them to play at leapfrog ; and he 
and Sir Freeman Dashwood laughing fit to split an they tumbled over 
one another.” 

‘Well, I call that downright scandalous, and disgraceful to all parties, 
’specially as he never axed me,” replied the sexton. 

The burning indignation with which I listened to this wicked and 
wanton insult upon my memory, this outrage upon all decency, was in 
some degree allayed by the recollection that my quick deliverance and 
anticipated revival would enable me to show my sense of such unnatural 
conduct. 

_ We sha’n’t have much trouble with the coffin,” resumed Hodges ; 
“the lid baint half fastened, and I ha’n’t screwed it down close, you see, 
not by 'a good eighth of an inch.” 

This explained the distinctness with which I had heard everything that 
passed around me, while the air admitted through the crevice may have 
assisted to preserve my life, for I presume some sort of imperceptible re- 

iration must have been going on. 

‘> You see, Griffith,” continued the foreman, “if you have but the least 
opening in the world, it do help to keep the stiff-un so uncommon fresh. 
Ah! we don’t often get such a prize as this; only three or four days 
dead; sweet as a vilet; almost as good as if he were alive. I can tell Tall 
Holloway one thing—he shall pay me double for this here corpse afore 
ever he do stick a knife in him.” 

From the pinnacle of ineffable transport and ecstacy upon which my soul 
had perched, in the conviction of my reprieval and restoration to life, these 
withering words hurled me instantly down,—down to an abyss of unutter- 
able loathing and horror and despair, that made all my previous sufferings 

pear a heaven. ‘Tall Holloway was the familiar name of a professor in 
the neighbouring town who gave lectures on anatomy, always illustrated 
by the dissection of human subjects; and it was manifest that the intruders 
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‘thé vault, instead of coming as my deliverers, and the agents of Dr. 
Linnel, as I so fondly conceited, were sacrilegious ruffians, whose 


pu was to my body and sell it to the surgeons for mutilation 
i? dismembermen 


t! 
in with elastic did my thoughts rush forward to the probable 
t of their ings; but oh! how miserably different were my 
t antici from those in which I had so recently indulged! One 


only glimmering of hope was perceptible in the hideous prospect before 
me. It was just possible that Mr. Holloway, an experienced surgeon, dis- 
covering my entranced state, might stay his uplifted hand, throw away 
his scalpel, and succeed in effecting my resuscitation. But how much 
more probable that the progress of his operations might reanimate me for 
a time, only to writhe and die under the agony of my wounds; or per- 
haps to be patched up after I had been half-butchered, that I mht 
stagger under the load of life as a maimed and disfigured cripple, a misery 
to myself and a revolting object to my friends! 
ile tortured by these harrowing ideas, the lid of the coffin was 

removed, and Hodges, turning his dark lantern full upon my face, said 
to his companion—‘‘ What dy’e think of that, Griffiths? There’s a 
beauty of a stiff-un! don’t know as ever I see a finer. Just take hold 
of his legs, will ye, and help to lift him out.” 

By their joint exertions I was raised from the coffin, and deposited upon 
a piece of old carpet spread beside it—a position that enabled me to con- 
template the scene before me. The sexton’sbrent and snowy head glistened, 
and his sharp eyes twinkled in the light, as he counted, in the palm of his 
shrivelled hand, the ten shillings with which he had doubtless been bribed 
for giving admission to the vault. His accomplice, in spite of his revolting 
occupation, exhibited a not unpleasing physiognomy, and screwed down 
the hd with a complacent smile, as if he were well pleased with his night’s 
work. The piled coffins’'at the back of the vault were mostly thrown 
into deep shade, though here and there an unrusted nail or inscription- 
plate caught the flickering ray; or some ghastly bone, escaped from its 
mouldering receptacle, gathered a sickly gleam around it. The whole 
picture was framed in the black arch of the vault. 

When the lid of the coffin had been replaced, the men rolled the 

t around me, raised me on their shoulders, carried me out, and laid 

me on a flat barrow or truck. I heard the door cautiously locked, and at 
the same moment I felt myself to be trundling along the churchyard 
path; the wheel being almost inaudible, owing to the softness of the 
ground, for it was still raining heavily. 


/ 


CuapTer XI. 


On emerging from the burial-ground into the high-road, a sudden 
gust of wind turned back a portion of the carpeting, allowing the rain 
to beat against my head and face, and enabling me again to use my eyes, 
so far as the ness would allow. If I had been peculiarly impressed 
with the beauty and’ splendour of the sunlighted world as displayed to 
me h, the window when they were first placing me in the coffin, 
I was still more deeply affected by the midnight glories that irradiated 
the sky, where the black and driving clouds partially revealed them. 
They drew my thoughts upwards to the mysterious and omnipotent Unseen, 





Creator and Upholder of the universe, amid whose countless worlds 
globe which we inhabit might be deemed no more than a particle of 
dust; but in the belief not even the humblest d upon 
is insignificant speck would address himself to Heaven in vain, and 
that the Creator of all would listen to the prayers of all, I silently im- 
plored forgiveness for my past sins, and supplicated a deliverance from 
the terrible fate that menaced me. Supported by this act of devotion, 
Se any sence less agony of soul than I had previously en- 

The road being that which led to my own house, I was familiar with 
all the objects of which I could obtain a glimpse as I area 2 My 
heart yearned strangely towards them; and as I gazed, fully believing it 
to be for the last time, upon a well-known tree, or even a field-gate, I 
- felt as if 1 were being torn away from an old friend. Guess how im- 
measurably this tender sorrow must have been increased when we 
reached the entrance to my own residence, and Hodges, putting déwn 
the barrow, said, 

“Hang me if | baint a’most tired. The stiff-un aint no great weight, 
but these sandy roads be so uncommon heavy a’ter rain. Why, this is 
the old cove’s roosting-place, I do declare. Ah! shouldn’t wonder if 
he'd give a good lot of his money-bags to get out of the barrow, ring 
the bell, walk upstairs, and turn into a warm bed, instead of being 
stretched out on a cold dissecting-table.” st 

In every fibre did my heart feel the contrast; for memory conjured u 
the years | had passed, and the many social and domestic pleasures I 
enjoyed in that home which I was never to see again, which had now, by 
such iniquitous means, become the property of my parricidal son. At 
this moment my grief and indignation were aggravated by a sound of 
hilarious laughter from the dining-room, where I conjectured that the 
miscreant and his boon companions from Newmarket had not yet con- 
cluded their Bacchanalian orgies. A thousand times more than ever did 
I now languish for a restoration to life, that I might expose and punish 
his atrocities, and dispossess him of the estates he had so villanously 


as 


Owing to the lateness of the hour and the inclemency of the weather, 
we did not encounter a single wayfarer on our further progress to the 
house of Professor Holloway, which stood on the outskirts of the town. 
I was conveyed to the garden-gate, which Hodges unlocked; and again 
securing it, wheeled me to the back of the dwelling, opened a door, and 

with the truck into a small room, appropriated to Hodges for his 
disinterred bodies, in which a good fire was burning. 

“This looks comfortable,” he said; “1 knew I should want a good 
drying a’ter such a job on such a night. I feel quite shivery, and sha’n’t 
be no worse for a rummer of hot brandy and water. Where did I put 
the bottle ?” 

He withdrew into an inner apartment, probably for the purpose of 
changing his wet clothes, for his absence was of some duration. 

Either from the effect of the refreshing night-air on my being taken 


out of the vault, or of the shower-bath to which I had been subj 7! 


or of the reaction produced by my present exposure to a flaming fire, I 
became sensible, at this precise juncture, of a change in my corporeal 
system. It began with a gentle thrilling and throbbing at my bosom, 
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«perceptible tremors and .and a slight 
mci accompanied numbness 
ot in My remo blocd, thawed by th the grateful eae 


i adteosanite deeds, th fis Retinal penal uggish, and 
mie to the neighbourhood of the heart. Slowly, however, it crawled 
Po a 8 SRR Ra AB that I had the power 

my limbs, but only in'avery small degree. Doubting the reality 
ot hdpieciginntizeiaimadtién, and wishing to test the delightful hope that 
thrilled through my nerves, I summoned my newly-awakened powers by 
making a strenuous effort to change my position; and though I did not 
quite succeed in my object, I had the satisfaction of hearing the truck 
upon which I was stretched creak beneath me. Ineffably dulcet and 
pone to mine eee was that untuneful sound, for it confirmed, the 


and announced, as with an angel’s voice, the 
glad tid tidings nator Be mopeds restoration to life, and light, and happiness. 

_ But how far i did that voice seem to the matchless music of my 
own,. when, after several vain efforts, my tongue was y untied, and 
I succeeded in uttering the words—“ Thank God! Thank God!” though 
they were breathed m an almost inaudible whisper. Scarcely had it 

my li 3 ere the foreman re-entered, walked to the fire, and was in 
the act o it with the poker, when my spasmodic twitchings shook 
the carpeting with which I was covered. the fellow had been too long 
conversant with midnight violations of the grave to have any apprehen- 
sion of ghosts, but he was evidently frightened, for he started back with 
the poker in his hand, ejaculating, as one of my legs again moved— 

“The Lord above! The Lord above! May I never stir if the stiff-un 
baint alive and kicking !” 

While he was still . at utterly aghast and bewildered, I sought to 
draw him towards me, that I might be the better heard, by uttering the 
word Hodges !”—a sound at which he started in still greater > ssa 
muttering perturbedly to himself— 

“ He’s no more dead than I am, and he knows my name! Here’s a 
fix—here’s a precious job! Sure as fate I shall be pulled up afore the 
magistrates, and it’s a Botany Bay affair, that’s whet itis. ”Twouldn’t 
take much to hush up the matter, and make all sure with this here”—his 
eye fell upon the Silos as he spoke—“ and I’m blessed if I don’t think it 
would be an act of pure kindness to put him out of his misery ; besides, 
a fellow may always take another chap’s life to preserve his own.’ 

My new danger flashed upon me in an instant, and not losing a moment 
in trying to repair the perous mistake I had made by the mention of 
his name, I said, in the loudest tone I could utter— 

“Save my ot and I will make your fortune!”—words which acted 
like a rhea His altered countenance showed that a new light had 
broken in upon him ; he came close to the truck, and putting Sinn his 
ear, asked me what I had said; exclaiming, as I distinctly repeated my 


“It’s a n—it’s'a barg’n. . Save ye ? Lord love ye, that’s what I 
will, with all ¢ pleasure. in life. I'm a reg'lar body-snatcher, as many 
a better man has been, but I baint a murderer: I wouldn’t go for to 
Burke a fellow-creature. No; that’s the very last thing as ever I should 
think on. $s? tj 
On intimating that my feet felt frozen and dead, he uncovered them, 
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and placed the truck in such a position that they faced the fire ; and on 
my pronouncing the word “tea,” for I was miserably faint and. thirsty; 
he cried, with an expression of ineffable contempt— | 
» © What's the use of them wishy-washy things? No, no; you shall 
have something better than tea.” ' 
So saying, he took a case-bottle of brandy from a closet, filled a small 
spoon, and poured it into my mouth. . At first I was unable to swallow; 
but the warmth of the spirit ually relaxed the muscles, and restored 
the power of deglutition, so after a few fruitless. efforts, it passed 
down my throat, The dose was repeated three or four times, its admi- 
nistrator observing that—‘“if brandy wouldn't save me, nothing in the 
world wouldn’t save me.” Its effects, at all events, were rapid, for I felt 
the quickened circulation tingling through my whole frame. In answer 
to his inquiry what he should do next, | desired him to run for Doctor 
Linnel, who resided, most Cm pi in a neighbouring street. This 
order being instantly obeyed, I was left alone to reflect, with a devoutly 
grateful heart, upon the strange life-involving perils to which I had been 
twice exposed, and upon the still more strange, not to say providential, 
occurrences by which I had been hitherto saved from destruction. 


CuaptTer XII. 


Curious as was the concurrence of circumstances which had produced 
my apparent death and real burial, the concatenation of events which 
terminated in my disinterment and my restoration to life was by no 
means less extraordinary. Among the subordinate causes contributing 
to the latter result, was the fortunate fact that Doctor Linnel, reaching his 
home at a late hour, and having an accumulation of letters to read,’ had 
not retired to rest when Hodges rang the night-bell and gave him a 
hurried statement of what had occurred; so that he was enabled to 
hasten back, and to be kneeling by my side in a very short time after 
the despatch of my messenger. 

* Do not speak a word,” was his first injunction; “ you have no 
strength for talking. Leave everything to me; I will take care of you.” 

Ordering a mattress to be brought and to be spread before the fire, 
he placed me upon it ; bottles of hot water were applied to the soles of 
my feet ; he poured into my mouth a renovating cordial ; after which 
preliminaries | was rubbed with warm flannels until both my operators 
were thrown into a profuse perspiration, and I myself felt a vital glow 
throughout my whole frame. 

* All goes well,” said the Dogtor ; “but I must have you in my own 
house and under my own eye, or I cannot answer for your recovery. 
We must remove you before daylight. Bring me a couple of blankets 
immediately.” , 

These being found, and hung before the fire till they were quite hot, 
were carefully wrapped around me, when the Doctor and Hodges, both 
of whom were powerful men, placed me on their shoulders, and carried 
me to the residence of the former, where I was laid in his own bed, still 
enveloped in the heated blankets. Tenderly as I had been conveyed, 
the motion had quite exhausted me; and I lay extended, without speech 
or change of posture, until I fainted, or gradually sank into a gentle 
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All that could be accomplished by consummate skill, combined with 
an unremitting and most devoted friendship, was now exerted in my 
behalf, and with such success that I myself was astonished at the ra- 
pidity of , though I was still occasionally prostrated by a 
milder eoik: of the alarming attacks which had piieuallad my eusee: 
Linnel had expressly stipulated that my marvellous resuscitation should, 
for the present, be kept a profound secret. 

“You cannot be restored to your rights,” urged that discreet friend, 
“you cannot resume your station in society, without active exertions, 
and an exposure to social and domestic trials of too exciting, not to say 
too harrowing a nature to be safely encountered in your present critical 
state. Any painful agitation might occasion a relapse—a danger against 
which we must especially guard ourselves. When you are strong enough 
to face the world, I will not only give you notice, but will stand by your 
side to support you in your undertaking.” 

Negleetiyg nothing that could contribute to my cheer of mind, as well 
as to the corroboration of my health, my kind friend, who frequently saw 
my daughter, brought me such gratifying accounts of her deep but unob- 
trusive grief for my presumed death, that I yearned with more than a 

ternal fondness to clasp the dear girl once more to my heart. Linnel, 

owever, would not permit this until three weeks had elapsed, when he 
entered my room, saying : 

“ Here is a letter from dear Sarah, requesting permission to call and 
ask my advice, on a matter of importance, at twelve o’clock to-day. 
Now, if you will promise to command your feelings as well as you can, 
you shall be ensconced in the arm-chair of our little back drawing-room, 
and overhear our interview ; and after I have duly prepared her for the 
startling intelligence, I will announce your resuscitation, and apprise her 
of your presence.”’ 

All was done as he had arranged ; but, though I had promised to lie 

u till the close of their interview, I could not avoid indulging myself 
in one momentary peep as she entered the room., Her deep mourning, 
and the shade of sorrow upon her features, imparted a more touching 
interest to her beauty. Oh! how lovely did she appear to me at that 
moment! Oh! how my heart thrilled when I caught the first accents 
of her soft and winning voice ! 

After pleading the long intimacy that had existed between myself and 
Linnel as an excuse for the trouble she was giving, she continued— 

“You are aware that by my dear father’s will I am reduced from a 
handsome independence to comparative poverty, if I marry Mr. Mason.” 

“Tam; and if my friend had consulted me on the subject, I should 
have told him it was a foolish and unjustifiable act. What possible ob- 
jection could he have had to such a man as Mason ?” 

“I believe that he had none whatever, but Iam sure that he acted 
from the kindest motives. He thought that the daughter of so rich a 
man ought to make a grand alliance.” 

“In other words, he wanted to gratify his own ambition at your 
— A common fatherly feeling, but not very paternal, for all 

“ I had promised my dear father, in his lifetime, that I would never 
marry Mr. Mason without his consent ; and nothing should have induced 
me to violate that pledge ; but now that I am left—now that I am 
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alone—now that, unfortunately, I have no—no—” The dear girl’s 
voice was broken by emotion, and she paused a moment ere she could 
resume. “Do you think, Doctor—I ask you as his oldest and best 
friend—do you think it would show any want of respect to my father's 
memory, if, after the expiration. of two years, I were still to take this 
excellent, this exemplary, this irreproachable man as my husband ?” 

“‘ None whatever, if you think he is worth the sacrifice of eight han- 
dred a year, and Mason allows you to make it.” 

“ That was my great fear. Knowing the depth and delicacy of his 
attachment, and his disinterested regard for my welfare, 1 doubted whe- 
ther I should get his consent; but he met’ the proposition with the frank- 
ness of a fine and noble nature. ‘ Were the cases reversed,’ said he, ‘my 
heart tells me that I should not hesitate a single moment to make the 
sacrifice fo yous and I do not, therefore, hesitate a single moment in 
accepting the sacrifice from you. We shall still possess a moderate com- 
petency; and though I am but young, | have seen enough of the world 
to know that wealth without happiness is poverty, and that poverty with 
happiness is wealth.’ ” 

** Mason is a wise man, and you are a sensible girl; but if you have 
made up your minds to this plan, why the deuce should you wait for two 
years ? Why not marry as soon as you are out of mourning?” 

*‘ Because I would not ask Mason to take me without some sort of 
marriage-portion, however small. By saving for two years the greater 
part of the handsome income which my father assigned me in his will, I 
shall be enabled to reserve some surplus after buying and pr es | a 
small house ; so that we shall literally start with love in a cottage, and a 
purse to meet any unexpected demands.” 

*¢ My dear Sarah, I tell you once more that you are an uncommonly 
sensible girl, and I approve of everything you have done or have pro- 
posed doing, though I do not think it will be necessary to defer your 
marriage for two years ; and if you can listen to a long story, to a narra- 
tive of events so strange as to be almost incredible, I will tell you why.” 

With infinite tact, and the most guarded circumspection, did he then 
begin to prepare his auditress for the startling disclosures he had to make. 
First reminding her that I had been subject to suspensions of animation, 
some of which had continued for many hours, he added, that there were 
well-attested instances of trances lasting so long, that the sufferers had 
been buried, even after having been kept above ground for the customary 
week, and had actually revived, as had been repeatedly proved by subse- 
quent inspection of coffins and vaults. ‘“ Now, your poor father,” he 
continued, “ contrary, as I well know, to your earnest and even angry 
remonstrances, was scandalously hurried to the grave in three days 
his death. Under these unusual circumstances there would be nothing 
improbable in his revival, nothing improbable in his being rescued from 
his miserable situation—nay, it is by no means impossible that at this 
very moment, recovered from the effects of his premature interment, he 
may be——” 

z For God’s sake do not trifle with my feelings,” said Sarah, starting 
up in the greatest agitation, and vehemently clasping her companion’s 
hand. “ Oh, if you love me, tell me, do tell me—is there a chance, a 
hope, a possibility, that my dear, dear father may still be living—that I 
may again embrace him—that I may devote myself to his recovery —that 
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may testify my love, my, duty, my unbounded gratitude to Heaven 
by ” 
_ Unable any longer to restrain the fond and impassioned yearnings of 
soul, I out the words, 
_\ My child! my child! my own dear child !” 

Recognising my voice, she uttered a cry of joy, rushed into the back 
room, w her arms around me, pressed me repeatedly to her heart, 
and kissed me over and over, in a paroxysm of hysterical rapture. 


i) 


a 


Cuapter XIII. 


A very different scene, an ordeal which J both desired and dreaded, 
awaited me on the following day, when I had resolved to disclose my re- 
suscitation to my unnatural son, to dispossess him of the fortune and 
estates he had so flagitiously usurped, and to announce to him his utter 
repudiatich afid disinheritance. He was now on a visit at Oakfield Hall, 
for he was too much infatuated with the designing Julia to be jong absent 
from her. Linnel, who would not let me undertake anything of an agita- 
ting nature except under his personal guidance, accompanied me in his 
cnrnage to the Hall, where, on inquiring at the park lodge, we were in- 
formed that the party we were seeking had just entered the summer- 
house with Miss Thorpe, that they might view the sport on the water, 
as Sir Freeman Dashwood had taken down the dogs to hunt ducks. 
Alighting accordingly from the carriage, and leaning on my friend’s arm, 
I walked towards the summer-house, which stood in the immediate vicinity 
of the lodge; and on reaching it sat down upon the steps to recover my 
breath, when, the door being ajar, I became an unintentional auditor of 
the following colloquy :-- 

“IT say, Julia! wasn’t it lucky that the governor died before he made 
any alteration in his will? I shall come into lots of tin, besides all the 
estates. When he took a crotchet into his head he was as obstinate as a 
mule; and he had sworn that if ever I married you he would cut me off 
with a shilling.” 

“And if he had, dear George! it would not have made the smallest 
difference in my eyes. Where there is a sincere attachment, filthy lucre is 
never thought of. Thank Heaven, I am neither sordid nor selfish. Indeed, 
if there's oue person in the world whom I despise more than another, it 
is the girl who marries for money.” 

“ All very fine; but it’s no bad thing to have the cash, whether you 
marry for it or not. I tell you what—I have made up my mind to one 
thing. I'll have the best hounds and hunters in all Suffolk, and: the best 
drag and the best racers in all England at the next Newmarket meeting. 
And there’s another thing to which I have made up my mind: I'll marry 
you before the month is out.” 

“ What, my dear George! so soon after your father’s death ?” 

“Yes, to be sure; why not? Waiting for a twelvemonth wouldn’t 
make him more dead than he is, as I told Sarah when she kept up such a 
bother about deferring the burial. He can’t expect me to be ve 
squeamish, when he wanted to cut me off with a shilling. Cut off himself 
now. Ha! ha! ha!” 

The barking of dogs and the shouts of men being heard from the 
water, the lovers jumped up, and leaning on the sill of the open window 
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gazed out upon the sport ; at which moment I made my noiseless entry into 
the summer-bouse, and seated myself in one of the dake which had just 
been vacated. For two or three minutes this unwelcome addition to the 
party remained unnoticed, but the lady at length turned round, uttered @ 
piercing scream, and covering her eyes with her hands sank shuddering to 
the ground. Her companion was starting to her assistance when my 
figure caught his eye, and he became instantly transfixed, his eyes staring, 
his nee gm with horror, and his lips hoarsely ejaculating, — 

of heaven! my father’s ghost!” 

Unable to restrain my long suppressed indignation, I rushed upon him, 
grappled him by the collar, and shaking him with all the vehemence in 
my power, I shouted in his ear,— 

‘‘ No, unnatural monster! no, miscreant! no, parricide! it is your 
father’s living flesh and blood, as this grasp may convince you, and as I 
would still more effectually prove by striking you to the earth, and tramp- 
ling on your prostrate body, had I strength to second my will. It is the 
father whose life you sought to destroy—whom you hurried to the grave 
with such guilty precipitation—who has been snatched from the jaws of 
death and recovered from his trance by a series of providential mercies, in 
order that he may become the instrument of Heaven in exposing and 
punishing your atrocious crimes.” 

No sooner did the object of these denunciations discover that he had to 
deal with a human being instead of a spectre, than-all his terror appeared 
to be dissipated ; his countenance resumed its customary expression, and 
he cried, in his usual familiar tone,— 

‘“‘ Well, father, I have often seen you in a passion, but hang me if ever 
I saw you in such a towering rage as this.” 

“ Villain !” I resumed, for I was maddened by his audacious noncha- 
lance, “what is the name of the chemist who sold you the poisonous mix- 
ture to which I became a victim ?” 

“Do you mean Raby’s Restorative ? capital stuff that! His name— 
his name? Hang me if I can recollect just now.” 

“In what street of Newmarket does he live ?” 

“ Street—street ? I have forgotten that too. Ohno, [ haven't. I 
remember now; I bought it of a fellow that travels about the country.” 

Miserable liar! this shuffling is a confession of your guilt. With the 
same regard for truth you will doubtless deny that you destroyed the 
codicil of my will.” 

“‘Codicil! what codicil? 1am ready to take my oath that I never—” 

‘Hold your impious tongue, and do not add perjury to ou other 
enormities. With my own eyes, while I was lying entranced, and not 
dead as you supposed, did I see you tear it up and commit it to the 
parlour-fire.” 

“ No!—did you, though ? What an artful dodge on your part! and 
what a precious spoon I must have been not to shut the bed-room 
door !” 

Not less irritated than disgusted by his obdurate manner and offensive 
language, I hastened the termination of our colloquy by saying, 

“Hark ye, sirrah, while I address you for the last time. I have made 
a new will, by which you are utterly and irrevocably disinherited, with 
the exception of an annua) pittance just ‘sufficient to preserve you from 
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destitution, but only payable so long as you reside abroad. The moment 

set foot soil of England, its payment ceases. Here is a 

to menbasion _ who will provide you a sum of money for 

your outfit. Away! hide your infamy in some of our colonies; the 

nearer to the Antipodes the better. Avaunt! Let me never see you 
more! Begone before | curse you!” 

“ The Devil and Doctor Faustus! here's a pretty go!” was all the | 
reply of the hardened and unfeeling reprobate; and I had hardly quitted 
the summer-house when I heard onee more the vacant and hideous laugh 
by which I had been previously insulted. 

Not without difficulty did my tottering footsteps support me back to 
the carriage ; I was lifted into it by the Doctor and his servant ; and was 
no sooner deposited on the seat than nature sank under the exertions I 
had made, and I fainted away. 

From_my knowledge of Miss Thorpe’s character, I was not in the 
least surprised to learn that this disinterested heroine, who piqued her- 
self upon being neither sordid nor selfish, who held in special contempt 
the girl that could marry for money, despatched a letter to my son on 
the very next day, stating that her own sacred sense of filial duty would 
not allow her to espouse any man against his father’s eonsent, and that, 
therefore, their engagement must be considered as finally cancelled. I 
never heard, however, that she returned the valuable presents made to 
her by her infatuated lover. 


CuaprTer XIV. 


Wita equal good judgment and kind feeling, my friend invited 
Sarah to spend a few days in his house, well knowing that her society 
and her assistance as a nurse would be far more efficient than all his 
medicaments in restoring my bodily health and my cheer of mind. On 
the morning of her arrival I appointed her lover to meet her, when | 
joined together the hands of the delighted couple ; gave my formal con- 
sent to their union, sanctifying it by my blessing, and adding, that so far 
from lessening the sum I had originally left to my daughter, I would 
settle twice the amount upon her on the day of her marriage. Mason 
now became an almost daily visitant at the house, and neither he nor 
his betrothed evinced any regret when I expressed a wish that their 
nuptials should be solemnised without any unnecessary delay. Enrap- 
tured by the daily improvement in her father’s health and spirits, com- 
bined with such a delightful and unexpected change in her own fate and 
prospects, my dear child seemed actually to imagine herself in heaven, 
and to my apprehensions she appeared to diffuse a heaven around her. 
Her radiant and smiling face was an incarnate sunbeam; her dulcet 
voice, melodised by joy, was the music of the spheres; her duteous and 
affectionate offices were the ministerings of a guardian angel. God 
bless her! there were moments when her fascinating endearments almost 
made me forget my repudiated son. 

But they did not banish from my memory the vow made to my own 
soul while I was lying entranced and entombed, that in the event of 
my revival I would refund the sums I had unfairly gained in the execu- 
tion of my government contracts. After having calculated their amount, 
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-with interest, which raised the total to several thousand pounds, I re- 
mitted the whole anonymously to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Nata- 
rally fond of money, I always found delight in reckoning up my profits ; 
yet can I truly declare that I experienced ten times more pleasure in 
refunding this portion of my fortune, than I had ever felt in legitimately 
gaining ten times as much. | 

Se completely had my attention been en by the recent marvel- 
lous occurrences, and by the preparations for the approaching marriage— 
so carefully, moreover, did I abstract my thoughts from the painful sub- 
ject of my son—that several weeks slipped away without my adverting to 
the long and singular silence of the London agent to whom I had con- 
signed him. Its cause was at length explained by the following letter— 
full enough, Heaven knows! of sadness and humiliation, and yet not 
altogether divested of mitigating considerations. 

“My DEAR Frrenp,—More than once have I taken up my pen to 
write to you, and as often have I wanted courage to complete my letter, 
fearing to afflict you with evil tidings in your present delicate state; 
and I have since been silent, because it required some little time to 
ascertain the exact situation of your son, of whose whereabouts I was 
left in ignorance for a whole month. On his first arrival I observed a 
good deal of levity, not to say wildness, in his manner and discourse, 
but not sufficient to denote any positive aberration of mind. He seemed 
quite reconciled to his immediate expatriation, and accompanied me on 
board a splendid vessel bound for New Zealand, in which I secured a 
good berth for him, and paid his passage-money. On the following 
morning I obeyed your directions, by advancing him a sufficient sum 
to provide a handsome outfit, and to give him an advantageous start on 
his arrival in the colony. 

** That night he quitted my house, nor did I hear of him again till I 
learnt that he had been committed to prison for an unprovoked and violent 
assault, perpetrated in a drunken night brawl. From subsequent inquiries 
I learnt that the money he received had been lavished in riotous intem- 
perance and excess of every sort, during which his eccentricities, freaks, 
and outrages, combined with his incoherent language and wild looks, had 
procured for him from his fellow-revellers the name of ‘Crazy George.’ 
Struck by the vacant expression of his features, and the rambling silliness 
of his language, I saw at once that he was in a state of mental alienation, 
brought on, as I conjectured, by his recent wildness of life; under 
which impression, having procured his discharge from prison, I took him 
to 4 physician, who has very extensive practice in the treatment of similar 
cases, and who has now seen him seven or eight times. 

‘* His deliberate opinion, I am much distressed to state, is exceedingly 
unfavourable. Though the disorder of the faculties may have been more 
rapidly developed by recent occurrences, he does not consider it a tem- 
porary one, but arising from organic derangement, and therefore of a 
permanent and incurable character. He pronounces it to be a softening 
of the brain, a defect which gradually undermines the reasoning powers, 
and usually terminates in imbecility and idiocy. On m4 hinting that 
his patient was by no means a harmless simpleton, but had recently been 
harbouring heinous designs, he replied that a combination of cunning 


and contrivance with great wickedness frequently characterised the 
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incipient stages of this liar lunacy ; and that, from the present con- 
dition of your son, he atin hesitation in declaring he must have been 
in an unsound state of mind for several months. ‘Depend upon it,’ such 
were the physician’s own words, ‘that this unfortunate young man, though 
he may have been competent to the ordinary 0 of life, has long 
been utterly defective in the moral sense; has ceased to know the 
difference between right and wrong, and cannot, therefore, during this 

iod of morbid mental action, be fairly deemed an accountable being,’ 

“T have placed poor George for the present in a private lunatic 
asylum, and await your orders as to his ultimate disposal.” 


CuapTer XV. 


Sap and afflicting as it was, I have said that this letter was not with- 
out mitigating suggestions. It is a great, a deplorable, a heart-rending 
calamity to”be the father of an incurable idiot; but it is infinitely more 
terrible to have a son who could contemplate, while in possession of his 
reason, the diabolical crime of parricide. From this horror and disgrace 
I was relieved. My heart was enabled to throw off the incubus that 
had darkened and crushed it. All was now cleared up, everything was 
now intelligible, and my misfortune, though still a heavy one, was not 
tainted by the unutterably hateful associations with which I had been 
previously haunted. My son’s dabblings with the poisonous mixture— 
the monomania which stimulated his horrible purpose—his reckless con- 
duct—his heartless levity of tongue, when he should rather have been 
overwhelmed with shame and sorrow—and the vacant, misplaced, offensive 
laugh by which I had so often been revolted—-all had now received a 
solution which showed them to have sprung from latent insanity, not from 
premeditated and conscious wickedness, not from the frivolity and defiance 
of an utterly callous heart, not from the deliberate suggestions of an 
abandoned nature. From an object of unavoidable disgust and hatred, 
my unfortunate boy was converted into a claimant for the profoundest 
pity and compassion. It was something to feel that I still had a son, 
even though * might be little better than a filial statue. 

Although Hodges the foreman, had strict moral justice been awarded 
him, deserved punishment rather than reward, I had made him a promise 
which Iheld myself sacredly boundto perform. Removing him, accordingly, 
from a neighbourhood where he might have been tempted to a renewal 
of his unhallowed practices, I purchased for him in a provincial town a 
long-established aa respectable business, by attention to which he cannot 
fail to realise a moderate independence. 





More than a year has elapsed since the occurrence of the events stated 
in the preceding narrative ; and though I have no further marvellous 
adventures to record, the-interval has not been altogether uneventful. 
Godfrey Thorpe, after having run through his own fine fortune by every 
species of wanton extravagance, lived for some time upon the fortunes of 
others by running in debt, when, being unable to protract any longer the 
smash | had anticipated, he absconded from the seat of his ancestors, and 
is at present settled with his family at Boulogne. 
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Oakfield Hall, with its wide and fair domains, is now mine, and I am 
writing in the library of that Elizabethan mansion of which I had so 
long coveted the possession. Many of my fond and foolish yearnings 
have been chastised by my temporary consignment to the jaws of death 
but this ambition, perhaps the vainest of my earthly vanities, has sur- 
vived my apparent decease and real entombment, and I feel a daily and 
increasing pleasure as I wander over my broad acres, Nor are my rides 
less gratifying because I take them on my favourite white cob, whose 
back I never again expected to bestride when I caught a glimpse of him 
as the undertakers were depositing me in my coffin. 

My daughter's marriage was solemnised a year ago, and I am already 
blessed with a little grandson, who bears my name, and who will become 
my heir. Mr. Mason, for whom I have purchased the advowson of the 
living, and who, conjointly with his wife, does the honours of Oakfield 
Hall, where they are permanently established, devotes himself with an 
exemplary zeal to the iiihige of his pastoral duties, and is beloved by 
the whole neighbourhood. Their union promises to be more than usually 
blessed ; a prospect which affords me the purest and most exquisite of 
all pleasures—the contemplation of that happiness which we have been 
instrumental in conferring upon others. 

My poor son, whom I regularly see, though he no longer recognises 
me, is in a private 4 4g for lunatics, where he receives every succour 
and consolation that his unfortunate state allows. All hopes of his re- 
covery have long been abandoned. : 

Though my constitution will never cease to feel the effects of the 
trying shocks it has sustained, I am still enabled, thank God! to partici- 
pate in most of my customary enjoyments; nor am I without a ho 
that my moral health has been benefited by the ordeals through which 
I have passed, and that when I am finally called away, I may give a 
better account of my stewardship than I could have done at an earlier 

riod. 

i eminent cutler of the Strand, one of whose relations had been 
buried alive, left a legacy of ten guineas to be given to any surgeon who 
should pass a stiletto through hie hebrt before his body was committed to 
the grave ; to facilitate the performance of which operation, the weapon 
was tied to the will. This example I have followed. Vain and even 
ridiculous as the precaution may be deemed, I have too vivid, too harrow- 
ing a recollection of my past sufferings, to incur the arene 3 of their 
recurrence. I have no wish to write—and, probably, my readers would 
have as little inclination to peruse—a second “ Posthumous Memoir of 


Myself.” 
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A DRIFT-LOG ON THE MISSISSIPPI, 
BY ZEBEDEE HICKORY. 


Cuapter III. 
RETROSPECTIVE. . ¢ 


“ What frightens you thus, my good son?” says the priest, 
“ You murder’d, are sorry, and have been confess'd.” 
“ © father, my sorrow will searce save my bacon; 
“*Twas not that I murder’d, but that I was taken.” 
Matruew Prior. 


Lzavine our friend Godfrey for a short time, we must now intro- 
duce the reader to some other personages who will oceupy a space in this 


It-was on board the ship Marathon, the vessel which had brought 
Selborne across the ocean, and during the passage up the river, that 
three individuals were seated at the cuddy-table, on which were placed 
bottles and glasses, from which the party would seem to have derived an 
impulse to their conviviality, for their talk was of the noisiest, and their 
merriment of the most boisterous kind. 

One was a person of small size, with a complexion almost feminine, 
with blue eyes and fair hair, which gave him the appearance of greater 
youth than he deserved. A rigidity of feature and outline, and a 
certain ease and assurance in conversation, would undeceive the care- 
ful observer, who might at last conclude that his age belied his ap- 

, though how much he would be at a loss to say. This indivi- 
‘ual had a remarkable volubility of utterance, which he brought so to 
bear on the present occasion as at times to engross the whole conversa- 
tion to himself, for what was wanting in invention he supplied by resort 
to narrative, derived, as a stranger might suppose, from the wide field of 
an extensive experience, and related with a circumstantial minuteness_ 
and emphasis designed to attest the authenticity of his anecdotes. They 
were, however, received by his companions between each other wi 
manning Gener of which he was unconscious, and which would seem 
to to the narratives an apocryphal character. This person’s name 
was Julian Alonzo Jones. 

The individual on his right hand, whose laugh was the loudest, longest, 
and heartiest of the three, and whose countenance was at present a little 
flushed with wine, had, when serious, a heavy, stolid, and rather sullen 
expression. His manner was blunt, and his address unprepossessing. 
He spoke little, but laughed much, and apparently performed the cha- 
racter of a listener, without which the most amusing and brilliant com- 

nies are often tiresome. Mr. Joseph Metcalfe was evidently one who 

ad never cultivated the polite arts, or followed intellectual pursuits, for 
his remarks were devoid of originality and elegance, but sometimes not 
without plain and homely common sense. 

Mr, Theophilus Wright, who was seated at the opposite side of the 
table, was a gentleman whose suavity of manner and persuasiveness of 
diction might have done justice to a disciple of Chesterfield, but from 
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whose occasional resort to banter and satire, a practice denounced by 
that great instructor, one might suppose he was either not perfect in the 
character he assumed, or that the occasional promptings of a love of 
mischief, and a really native wit, with some considerable facility of ex- 
pression, were powers too irresistible for the austere rules of the worldly- 
wise parent before mentioned altogether to suppress. 

In person he was the tallest of the three. His appearance, if not 
handsome, was intellectual, and his smile was ready and pleasing. 

This was the trio who were now, after a long and tedious voyage, de- 
voting a few moments to the rites by which Bacchus is songiditands and, 
though not indulging to excess, were for the time yielding to the licence 
which a termination of their voyage might pardon, before they separated, 
perhaps for ever, in pursuit of that fortune which the western hemi- 
sphere is supposed to offer. 

While we join them in their revelry we must resume their conversa- 
tion at the point to which it had arrived. 

“T assure you,” said Jones, pausing after the recital of an anecdote, 
‘it was a fact, and very similar to an adventure of mine on the coast of 
Africa, where I was engaged in an intrigue in the family of the French 
ambassador, who surprised me in one of my visits to his house, and ran 
at me with his stiletto, but, missing his aim, struck himself in the tendons 
of the thigh, in such a manner that mortification would have ensued if 
the limb had not been amputated. I was so sorry for his misfortune that 
I nursed him and sat by him until he was well, so that he and I after- 
wards became such great friends that I stayed entirely at his house ; he 
would scarcely hear of my leaving, and gave me the Samoa ring which 
I now wear. That is really a fact.” 

I thought,” said Mr. Wright, drily, “that you bought that ring in 
London ?”’ 

“ Well, so I did; but if it was not this ring, it was one very like it, 
which I left behind me. His very words to me were—‘ Jones,’ he said, 
“J don’t deserve this kindness of you ; take this ring, and, if ever I can 
do you a service, remind me.’ His very words; they were, indeed.” 

Wright and Metcalfe exchanged a wink, which overcame the gravity 
of the latter individual so much, that, after a vain effort to suppress him- 
self, he burst into a loud laugh, on which Wright put on a face of hypo- 
critical solemnity. 

‘Well, you may laugh,” said Jones ; “ but it actually did occur.” 

‘I was thinking of something else,” said Metcalfe, after partially 
recovering from his fit of merriment, which, however, threatened to 
burst out again. 

TI don’t see anything ludicrous in my story,” said Jones, a little dis- 
composed. 

“O no; you must not mind him,’ 
laughing.” 

“Well, to prove to you that this circumstance did occur,” said the 
imperturbable hero, returning to the charge, “after the ambassador re- 
covered, I met him at a dinner-table, where he became intoxicated, and 
entreated me to see him home, and I never had a harder piece of work in 
my life, for he could not use his crutches, and was only able to make one 
hop at a time, and then fall against me, when we would both tumble 
x2 


said Wright; “he is always 
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down, until at last I could not set him upon his leg again, and had to 
roll'him home.”’ 

“‘ What did he say to that?” asked Wright. 

“‘ He didn't say anything, except when the crossings were rough.” 

“¢ Well, and what then ?” 

“ He said, ‘ Draw it mild, there’s a good fellow.’ But it so happened 
that I put him into the wrong house, and left him there in such a state 
of mud that his mother would not have known him, and I was thunder- 
struck in the morning to find my mistake, so that I thought it advisable 
to leave the town immediately, which I did ; and if you doubt the story, 
ask him, that’s all.”’ 

This time both Wright and Metcalfe laughed; and, as it was not out 
of place, Jones smiled in concert, and was about to commence again, 
when Wright asked suddenly — 

“‘ Where is Selborne ?” 

‘¢ Either on deck, or on board the steamer,’’ said Metcalfe. 

I neither know nor care where he is,” said Jones, helping himself 
and passing the bottle. : 

“We must not lose him,” said Wright, “for you know we are all 

ing together to the same hotel. Steward,” said he, “go and ask 
Mr. Selborne to step down here.” 

“‘ He will be down directly, sir,” said the steward, returning shortly. 

‘“‘] don’t understand him,” said Jones ; “and, to tell the truth, I don’t 
like him.” 

“ Well,” said Metcalfe, “tell us why. If it will relieve your mind at 
all, out with it.” 

“ Well, I'll tell you,” said Jones: and he thereupon entered upon a 
detail of grievances and fancied wrongs, embellished and extended to 
excite the sympathy of his friends. Every one knows that the end of a 
voyage is an occasion on which fellow-passengers love to indulge in criti- 
cism on their companions, and that character would be a perfect one which 
would escape. It is, therefore, no wonder that, the topic being started, 
poor Selborne’s merits and demerits were discussed in no very measured 
terms, while he, unconscious, and perhaps indifferent to this fact, was 
making the acquaintance of the stranger on deck. 

The city was almost gained before they thought of breaking up their 
party, and when they did come on deck they found Selborne gone. He 
and his companion had availed themselves of the stoppage of the steamer 
to land a little below the city, intending, as we have seen, to return 
shortly; and so, when the vessel was brought to her moorings at the 
wharf, his fellow-voyagers coming out sought him in vain. 

“ What is Selborne going to do here?” asked the loquacious Jones, 
when they were seated in a coach and fairly under weigh for the hotel. 

“ I don’t believe he knows himself,” said Wright. 

“ Who and what is he?” continued Jones. 

* Why, he was,” replied Wright, “a student at one of the northern 
colleges : he has been since in mercantile business in London, and unfor- 
tunate, as he informs me.” 

“ And why does he come here ?” 


“Well, disappointment, I suppose, though he told the story to me in 
confidence.” 
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“ Confidential, eh! What was it?” asked the inquisitive Jones. 

“ Nay, replied Wright, you must get it from him yourself; I am not at 
liberty to retail it.” 

“ ] shall make a point of asking him some day.” 

And so the loquacious person, who did not like Selborne, could 
descend to the humility of gaining his private history, which he would 
receive with protestations of fidelity and secrecy, only to spread it (of 
course in confidence) as industriously as his want of occupation and rest- 
less propensity to tattle would permit, as if, in possession of the secret, he 
had a load too heavy for him, which made him uneasy until it was trans- 
ferred, and until he had made the secret rather more public than a news- 
paper advertisement. 

As we are historians, and can claim the privilege of access to all the 
sources of information necessary to complete our work, we find it necessary 
to display the outline of Godfrey’s history and prospects. 

His father, Walter Selborne, was a gentleman who had early retired 
from active life with a small competency, and who from that period had 
devoted himself entirely to scientific pursuits. The labours of twenty 

ears after his retirement (before which period Godfrey was born) found 

im still absorbed in his vocation. He accumulated a library of books in 
his study, which lay in disarranged piles on the table and floor, besides a 
quantity which his copious shelves contained. ‘The very names of these 
would have chilled readers who are addicted to feeding their minds only 
on literary food of attractive appearance and title. His family seldom 
strayed in here in search of amusing volumes. ‘They would look in vain 
for Bewick, Robinson Crusoe, or the more sonorous names of Shakspere 
or Waverley. Solemn treatises on the properties and relations of matter, 
algebraic equations, differential calculi, mathematical applications, and 
numerous tomes of a not more inviting character, were all that met the 
eye; while, on entering the room, the olfactory nerve was saluted by pun- 
gentodoursfrom mysterious phials, whose contents, colourless and harmless 
in themselves, required only to be mingled to produce startling results. 
Some turned blue, some green or red, while others again became strangely 
troubled, and emitted vapours which not only rendered respiration dis- 
agreeable, but also tarnished bright objects in the room. He had his 
field to himself. The library, apparatus, liquids, solids, tests, and precipi- 
tates, formed one large book, composed in a language which he alone of 
all his household could interpret. The apartment was thus one of mystery. 
Sulphurous, carbonic, and perhaps mephitic gases, played in pungent 
volumes round his head. The, austere books with their gilt lettered 
binding frowned on him from the gloomy shelves. Cabalistic figures, 
scribbled on a large black board as well as on fragments of paper, seemed 
to denote that when in solitude he employed a language different from 
his own, and the loud se 8s 19 which occasionally alarmed his family 
were almost the only sounds which broke the silence of his retreat. 

It wag in these studies that Walter Selborne passed the prime of his 
life. He was frequently called forth in his attendance on the various so- 
cieties to which he belonged, and also had scientific visitors, who were 
closeted with him for hours together. In moments of his leisure he was 
an attentive and fond parent. Two boys and one girl called him father, 
and hailed his appearance from the solemn study with looks and voices of 





glee. 
None of his family had any clue to the object of his studies, and, with 
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the world in general, supposed him to be a man who pursued science for 
pleasure rather than profit. Undoubtedly, at the outset of his studies, 
science was sufficient alone to induce him to devote to her service the 
energy of a vigorous mind now in its prime. But, after some time, the 
natural course of his investigations led him to make discoveries which 
startled even himself. He was for some time almost incredulous to these 
experiments. The important results which he foresaw the discoveries. 
must attain, and the possible, nay probable, notoriety and eminence it 
could not fail to confer on himself, animated him with a thrill of exulta- 
tion, and fired him with views of ambition to which hitherto he had been 
a@ stranger. 

What this discovery was we cannot inform our reader further than 
that it was proudly termed, in the specification for a patent which he pro- 
ceeded to draw out, “the production of light from a combination of che- 
mical substances, and their reproduction and reconsumption in a manner 
and’for’a period that may almost be termed perpetual.” 

It is about this period that pal y rect a se this moment 
the expectation, excitement, and triumph of Walter Selborne were in 
their first flush. . 

Walter, his eldest son, might be about five-and-twenty years of age, 
was then in business at a distance from home, and was believed 
to be advancing rapidly in the road to wealth. He seldom visited the 
home of his childhood, and then only for a short time. 

Rebecca was the youngest of the three, and at this period the only 
one remaining—a little flower that always presented its sunny side, and 
was the life of the family. She was now about eighteen. Of the 
graces of her person and mind we may hereafter speak. 

Mrs. Selborne was a lady of domestic excellence, but of not high 
attainments, and therefore not fitted to appreciate the triumphs of her 
husband, though she sympathised with his joy. Consequently he was 
alone in his secret, and, though a man of great prudence, it had almost 
been too great a secret for him. 

With regard to Godfrey, who is now absent, we shall give an anec- 
dote i two that will illustrate his character better than description 
will do. 

When a child, Godfrey was sensitive to an extreme. Of the tempera- 
ment called nervous-sanguine, he was liable to sudden and violent emo- 
tions, by which his health was sometimes endangered. Passionate and 
hasty, he was at the same time generous and affectionate. 

Once, when very young,'an individual who had casually seen him at his 
father's house, returning after a long absence, singled out Godfrey for a 

t of some value, and in reply to his youthful acknowledgments 
said, ‘‘ You will perhaps one day do the same for me.” ‘The little fellow, 
grateful for the kindness of one almost a stranger, cherished these part- 
ing words for a long time, and cast about in his head for some way 
of recompensing his benefactor. ) 

This, however, was a difficult matter, as his stock of valuables was 
small, and consisted of a few books, which he prized very highly, and a 
boat, which latter, after much deliberation, he dismissed from his mind 
as unsuitable for the . Amongst his books, however, he possessed 
an illustrated copy of “ aes Crusoe,” which formed his chief study, 
and which in the evenings he was seldom without. It was not, however, 


without a struggle that he could bring himself to part with it, but this 
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he ultimately decided on, and immediately set about printing on it 
ys capitals the name of the gentleman bor whom it was intended. 
This was all decided on in secret, and when the dedication was fairly 
inscribed the book suddenly disappeared from view, and various were the 
surmises as to its disposition. , however, kept his secret man- 
fully ; but being a young deceiver, his obstinate silence, and his obvious 
desire for concealment, when questioned, only stimulated curiosity. His 
object now was to learn when his friend might be ex to return, 
which, fortunately for him, he was to do in a day or so; he , there- 
fore, to. scheme the time and mode of presentation. This all arranged, 
and the time, almost the hour, arrived, he was undergoing some pre- 
liminary operations of the toilet, when Walter, his brother, who was in 
the dressing-room, suddenly came upon the precious volume, and, with 
an exclamation of surprise, hurried off with it to the drawing-room. 
Godfrey, when ready, went to get his book before following his brother, 
but, to his astonishment and dismay, it was gone. It was after a long 
and fruitless search, and with a heavy heart, that he now made his way to 
the sitting-room. At the door he met his brother with the open book in 
his hand, returning to replace it by his mother’s direction. He took it 
from him angrily, and had just time to half enter the door, when he per- 
ceived the stranger seated at the window. As there was a smile on the 
countenances of all, he fancied his secret discovered, and the gracefulness 
of his design frustrated. He therefore hastily retreated, followed his 
brother upstairs, and fell upon him with great fi , but received a severe 
beating in return, when, closing himself up in an empty room, he tore 
the fly-leaf from his book, cast it and himself on the ground, and sobbed 
with vexation. 

Here he lay until dark; and he, tired with his emotion, fell asleep. 
He was awakened by voices and lights in the room; and, looking up, 
saw his gentleman friend and his father. The former raised him kindly, 
and promised to keep his book, which, together with the fly-leaf, he had 
in his hand. His father looked on him for a few moments, and then 
said, sternly, 

‘These passions are dangerous, and should be discouraged. They are 
wrong, and deserve punishment.” 

But Godfrey’s object had not been altogether lost; and his cheerful- 
ness was restored. 

After the lapse of some years, when he was, perhaps, at the age of 
fifteen, he was possessed of good parts. His aptitude and versatility of 
wers had excited remark and drawn applause at school; and out of it 

employments were as numerous as they were unusual and changeable. 

His two heaviest accomplishments were the arts of music and painting. 
The former grew out of his admiration for the strains of a military band 
which performed at evening in his neighbourhood, and the latter from a 
ania taste nursed by means known only to himself. 

The instrument to which he devoted his attention was the cornet-a- 
pee which he admired on account of its martial sound, but which 

id not prove an equal attraction to the rest of his family, either from 
their dislike to the dissonant notes of war, or from his want of pro- 
ficiency in producing them, so that he was driven to an unfrequented 
cliff on the sea-coast, aboyt a mile from his dwelling, where he practised 
with such assiduity, that in time the sweetness of his strains drew forth 
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the wondering rustics to listen in groups—a sort of unasked offering to 
his skill, of which he was at first extremely proud. But he no sooner 
acquired anything like facility on this instrument, than he laid it aside 
to pursue the art of painting, which did not yield to his attempts so 
easily as the first accomplishment, and which, over and over again, he 
was tem to give up in despair, until, in a particularly happy 
moment, he surprised himself by a small fancy daub—rude, of course, as 
an early production might be expected to be, but endowed with one or 
two touches which greatly elated him. With conscious pride, he showed 
it to all his acquaintances, and, amongst the rest, to an old and’ ex- 

rienced critic, addicted to severe censure, who, on this occasion wish- 
ing to be lenient, “damned it with faint praise.” This so cooled the en- 
thusiasm of the artist, that from henceforth he concealed the picture from 
every eye but his own; and, as his after-trials were without hope, he 
was never able to equal this performance. He therefore abandoned his 
attempts in disgust, resorting only to his cornet as a sort of safety-valve 
for the troybles and vexations of which he conceived himself peculiarly 
the victim—blowing at one time moving and melting strains, and, at 
another, fierce and martial blasts, by which his humour might be indi- 
cated. But he was soon called away to college, where his employments 
were of another and closer nature ; but where he barely attained medi- 
ocrity, when he was recalled, and placed in the counting-house of a large 
East India merchant. 

The last incident which we shall adduce represents Godfrey in a more 
unfavourable light ; and we would willingly omit it, did the faithfulness 
of our narrative permit. His stay in the metropolis threw him much 
amongst a circle of acquaintance habituated to a gay life, and led him, 
from a weakness extremely culpable, to emulate. their scale of expendi- 
ture to an extent for which his means were insufficient. In a fatal 
moment, when excited with wine, he was tempted to play. The evening 
commenced with inconsiderable stakes, but ended by Loring his com- 
panions in possession of his I O U’s to a large amount. With the morn- 
ing cool reflection came; and, distracted with remorse and shame, he 
reviewed the night’s proceedings. He was long before he could resolve 
on the course = i a to pursue. 

He foresaw an exposure which would prejudice if not destroy his 
standing with the firm; and, moreover, a f sts if not a hostile 
interview with his companions at play, and he determined on leaving 
town that evening. To leave without first explaining his position to 
the partners in the firm might have been fatal to his reputation ; and 
he attended at the office at an unusually early hour, in the hope of seeing 
the junior partner, with whom he was a favourite. This he was fortu- 
nately able to do; and, after a long interview, in which he satisfactorily 
re Beit the accuracy of his accounts, he set off for the country with a 
feeling of relief. When he gained the parental roof, he sought out his 
father, almost slighting the embraces of his mother and sister in the 

ge. He was closeted-with Mr. Selborne for some hours; and 

ebecca in vain made excuses for passing and repassing the door, in the 
hope of seeing it open, and having the mystery explained. 

. Selborne was a severe moralist ; and an occurrence like the pre- 

sent, so contrasted with the even and virtuous tenor of his own life, 

excited his serious displeasure. The disclosure was made by Godfrey 
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with an honesty and manliness that with many men would have palliated 
the offence, but with Mr. Selborne the sin was an unpardonable one. 
He sat in solemn silence for some time after his son had finished; and 
when he had gained composure sufficient to reply, he drew a long breath, 
and spoke with a distinctness which Godfrey afterwards used to term awful. 

‘1 little thought,” said he, ‘that a son of mine would have needed 
warning against the vice of gambling. Reason, Rar profit, there is 
none in it.” A pause. “I fear, very much fear, from the nature of your 
employments, that the character of your associates will correspond, and 
that this is not the only crime by which you have brought disgrace on 
the family name. Silence, sir! I have a right to tell you this. You are 
my son, f brought you up, and I had hoped very much better things of 
‘you. That you have disappointed an anxious and attached father, who 
will now have to blush when he hears your name, you may thank 
yourself.” 

The son in silence cast his eyes on the floor, and, after a pause, the 

nt resumed. 

“That I should relieve you of your obligations, or that this house should 
shelter you from the consequences of your own vice and folly, you cannot 
expect. I presume you do not — I am going to become your accom- 
plice, and you surely have too much sense left to come here unprovided with 
some resource. What, silent !—this is worse than all. I had at least some 
faint hope that you would not add meanness to dishonesty,—that you 
could not have stooped to seek a refuge here, and implicate us in your 
disgrace. For shame, young man; for shame !” 

“ Father, hear me,” said Godfrey, in a voice trembling with suppressed 
feeling, and articulating his words with difficulty. 

*‘ No more from you, sir,” said the father. “Ido not now pity, I only 
despise you.” 

“ T assure you, sir—,” began Godfrey again. 

“ Assure me of nothing, sir, but that you will be at least obedient, and 
satisfy yourself with destroying the peace of mind of your unhappy 
parent without forcing him into an angry altercation.” 

“ Altercation there shall be none, sir,” said Godfrey, rising, and speak- 
ing proudly. ‘Ifyou have unfortunately misconstrued my motives, I 
have not had an opportunity of correcting you. I came here to confess, 
and I hoped to be forgiven. Icame to let you know the worst from my 
own lips, and to ask a shelter from you until I could sail for America. 
This you have already anticipated, and denied. I leave”—here his voice 
faltered —“ I leave you, father, to-night.” 

He walked out of the room as he spoke, and closed the door. 

He was seated in an empty sitting-room with his elbows on the table, 
looking moodily out of the window. The door opened softly, and a light 
footstep approached, but he did not hear it, for it was a very light and 
stealthy footstep, and the person who approached thus was a young girl 
with long curly hair, and with eyes red from weeping. She walked 
forward hastily, flung her arms on Godfrey's shoulder, and kissed his 
cheek in silence. 

**O Godfrey !” she said, at length. 

“ Well, Rebecca,” returned he, with a poor attempt at cheerfulness. 

* You are going away,” said she; “is that true ?”’ 

“Tt is,” he replied: You will know why, some day, better than I 
can tell you now. My dear Rebecca, I would be cheerful, but I cannot. 
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but I have some excuse—I have, indeed ; and 


cry again, if you speak that way.” 
adh qihiveiciny Dibenen; caid, 
we have a great deal to do this evening for your brother ; 
present.” 
looked up for a moment in her mother’s face, and, taking her 
the room. 


at length, “ what has he done ?” 


your father very seriously; so much so, that I © 
ive him.” 


“ But, mother, he’s going away,” said Rebecca, sadly. 
“ Yes, shortly, I know,” said Mrs. Selborne. 


“ He is gojng to-night,” replied the girl. 

« What!” exe i octhentectagian ; “how do you know ?” 

“ He told me that nothing should detain him over to-night.” 

emerged from it again, which was in about an hour, 

img. He left that evening, and 

The first chapter of this history 

i ival at his destination. We must now resume 

the record of events after the adventure narrated in the chapter im- 

mediately preceding this. 
Cuarter IV. 
PROGRESSIVE. 

aside). Well, I find there are no fools so inconsiderable in themselves, 
but they can render other people contemptible by exposing their infirmities.” 

Double Dealer, by ConcREVE. 

We left Godfrey in the empty house with the wounded man, at the 
moment when the two were unexpectedly intruded upon. The room 
was imperfectly lighted by the dying embers of the ; and though 
the persons entering were made aware by the shout of Godfrey’s com- 

ion that the was already occupied, they apparently could not 
well distinguish the persons of the occupants; for one of them, kicking 
the fire with his foot, drew from it a half-burnt stick, which he blew 
into a flame, and with this advanced cautiously to the two strangers, 
whom he had no sooner examined, than, with a surprise almost equal to 
theirs, he drew back in silence. 

“ Vas is de matter ?” said one of his companions. 

He only replied by pointing to the two, who were now watching, in 
anxious suspense, the movements of their visitors—Godfrey occasionally 
looking keenly, but in vain, for some weapon of defence. 

“ By Golly!” said the third, who appeared by his voice to be a half- 
bred negro. ‘“ D—n your soul! whar you come from? whar you bin ? 
You come ’coon over us, eh—you almighty blackguard ?” 

Selborne’s companion only glared on him helplessly. 

“ Here, you sare!” said the first man, “you dam blackleg! Stay 
where you are till we square accounts.” 
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“ Set me up,” said the person addressed, to Godfrey. “ We must make 
iim Yona viaha® ath mes uick; we shan’t have the chance soon.” 
“ You are righ “ All that talk is not for nothing.” 

“Quick's ae cn yt then,” Codey. companion, rising from a reelining to a 
sitting posture, and, placing his hand on Godfrey's shoulder, he essayed to 
rise. More than one knife glittered as the motion was perceived by the three 
ge ar yrty Srp eR RE aa ea 

Just at that moment heavy footsteps sounded on the floor, and two 
balky figures marched Beas: Pena stgevartarr toe eereer with 
iron, with which he smote the floor. The sound had an imstantaneous 
effect on the three assailants. Their knives were quickly sheathed, and 
they were about to withdraw themselves from the room, when one of the 
new-comers interposed his person in the doorway, rapping at the same 
time on the pavement of the street. 

“ What is the matter ?”’ said one of the new-comers, who were no other 
than city watchmen. 

“6 A would have been the matter shortly, I have no doubt,” said 
Godfrey. 

“ Those men—” his com began. 

But the persons alluded to made for the door ; and when the watch- 
men looked round, the retiring form of the last of the three was seen just 
making his escape. 

* Hilloo !—stop !—stop!” shouted the watchmen, starting in pursuit. 
After a short chace they returned by themselves, not having been sue- 
cessful in capturing the fugitives. As the latter had the mindithgn in 
numbers, perhaps they were as well pleased. 

Selborne hastily related his story to them, and, explaining the necessity 
of guiding his companion to some place of rest, slipped half-a-dollar into 
the hand of a watchman, and requested him to call a cab, which he did 
presently. 

“‘ Where must I drive ye to, jintlemen?” asked the cabman. 

“To the St. Charles. You had better come with me to-night,” said 
Godfrey, addressing the stranger; who briefly assenting, they were 
speedily on their way thither. 

It was pretty far on in the morning before Godfrey got to bed, and he 
imagined he barely closed his eyes when he was Caaengh by the 
sound of a gong, whereat he started up, and found broad daylight m the 
room. Dressing himself, he made his way to the office to find in what 
part of the house his friends were disposed, and the obliging clerk 
despatched a porter to show him the way to their room. The room, 
however, was empty ; and Godfrey, supposing them to have gone down 
gm: was just leaving when he saw an open letter lying on the floor. 

ey ked it up for de purpose of discovering the owner, and, perceiving 
dwriting to be Jones’s, was folding it with the view of returning 
it to its owner, when he caught a glimpse of his own name. Now, 
though he was going to fold it without eaiiee, yet the fact of his name 
occurring there stimulated his curiosity ; and, glancing his eye down the 
paper, he saw his name frequently repeated. Selborne was mortal. 
Though a more actemwer ge fellow than he he did not exist, yet he was not 
proof against a temptation like the present, which accident had thus 
thrown in his way. He, therefore, opened the document ont, and read it 
from beginning to end. Every word related to himself. It was ap- 
parently an unfinished letter to a friend of Jones’s, and concerned a 
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trifling incident which had escaped Godfrey's recollection, but was nar- 
rated with an amount of absurd exaggeration and puerile falsehood he 

‘eonceived a friend of his capable of constructing. To crown the 
whole, the other side of the sheet contained a disagreeable and offensive 
caricature of himself. The letter was addressed to a person of whom 
Selborne knew nothing. ‘The language was far from complimentary, and, 
whenever his name occurred, it was usually coupled with such an humbling 
and spiteful adjective as made his ears tingle. 

To say that Godfrey was angry, would poorly describe the mortification 
and wrath which excited him as he perused and reperused the paper. 
He was at a loss to know how he had awakened the man’s hostility. 
After he had almost made himself master of the composition, he folded it 
up, and put it into his pocket. 

«“ The fellow is almost too contemptible for notice who can descend to 
an act of this kind,” said he to himself. “Still, for a complete stranger 
to know me only by a ridiculous description like this is too bad.” 

So saying, he walked out, and proceeded to the room in which he had 
left the stranger, where he found him in the act of dressing. 

“ Where the devil is that Selborne?” asked Mr. Jones at the breakfast- 
table, where himself, Wright, and Metcalfe were seated. 

“Don’t know,” said Metcalfe, with his mouth full; “ gone off on a 
cruise, I dare say.” 

*“T don’t think he would,” said Wright ; “I don’t think he would 
leave us so unceremoniously.” 

“T think he would,” said the imperturbable Jones; “he is uncere- 
monious and strange enough; ay, and singular enough.” 

“‘ He is strange and singular in one respect,” said the voice of Godfrey 
at his elbow (for he had just entered); ‘he is singular in having believed 
a word you ever said, Mr. Jones; and he is strange in being as unlike 
you as possible, though it may be a matter of opinion whether he is 
worse on that account or not.” 

“ What do you mean by that, ‘sir ?” said Jones. 

“ Well, if you want it explained, he cares nothing for your bad 
opinion, or he would kick you handsomely for a thing like this,” said 

Iborne, handing him the Letter ; “nor for your good one, for he can 
get along without it :” and he turned away. 

Jones was too much confused to reply. 

“ Hush, hush !” said Wright, shaking hands with Godfrey. ‘ You 
know listeners never hear good of themselves, and it does not do to be 
too thin-skinned.” 

“ That is true,” said Selborne; “ but in order to live at ease in the 
society of some people, one ought to be deaf and blind altogether, or 
else have the hide of an ox.” He was apparently only a little nettled, 
and no one who did not know the contents of the letter could estimate 
his self-control, as he seated himself without introducing his new ac- 
quaintance. The latter person, though rather pale, was much recovered. 

“‘ Who is your friend ?” whispered Wright. 

“Selborne introduced him as Mr. Manasseh Mudge, and then related 
his ramble of the previous evening. 

“Quite an adventure,” replied Wright; “ you may thank your stars 
you have come off safely. But what do you intend doing to-day.” 

“T have one call to make in the morning, and, unless an engagement 
springs from it, am at liberty for the rest of the day,” said Selborne. 
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“‘ What do you say to an evening at the theatre ?” said Wright; “we 
are all talking of going.” 

At your service,” replied Godfrey. “I do not care much about it, 
but shall be glad for the sake of your company.” 

“Very well ; we meet here to dinner at three, and can surely manage 
to pass the time in the neighbourhood until seven. It is an appointment, 
recollect.” 

“‘ Very good, ‘I shall be punctual,” said Selborne, motioning to the 
waiter to reach him the cream-jug. The jug was on the opposite side of 
the table, and the waiter, without ceremony, inserted his dirty finger into 
the spout, and in that manner lifted it over to our hero, who, in helping 
himself, carefully tilted the vessel on one side. A gentleman opposite, 
noticing the motion, turned round to the unlucky waiter, who was a raw 
Irishman, and spoke to him sternly and slowly : 

“ How dare you put your thumb into the nose of that pitcher, sir!” 

The man did not siply, but only blinked and stood still. 

Three gentlemen, one of whom was talking very loudly, now entered 
the room. The topic on which they were conversing was apparently a poli- 
tical one, for the words “ loco-foco”’ and “democratic” occurred frequently. 

“‘ What ticket do you go for ?” said one of the gentlemen. 

“1m a real thunder and lightning loco-foco,” said he. ‘I’m one of 
the greatest kind of democrats. I go for universal annexation, for ex- 
tension of the blessed stars and stripes over every enslaved monarchy on 
theearth. That’s whatI say. Free soil don’t suit my hook no how, and 
I don’t believe in whiggism. But when you ask my vote for a real en- 
lightened citizen, with out-and-out democratic principles, why, I’m thar.” 

“Who's your man this time ?” asked his friend, who was no other 
than Mr. Snag. 

“‘ Kascaddy,” replied the first speaker. ‘He's my man. He’s a 
horse, he is, and no two ways about ths. There’s no free soil about 
him. That don’t suit his hook. It smells too much of abolitionism and 
barn-burning for him.” 

“‘ What are these?” said he, observing Godfrey and his friends. 
* Strangers, I reckon.” 

Mr. Snag looked for a moment, and then said, “ Just arrived, I expect. 
One of ’em’s a smart fellow—met him yesterday. I should know that 
fellow with them. By —, they're in queer company! that’s—” 

‘“* Hush!—who is it ?” said his friend. 

Here they spoke inaudibly. 

The noise of voices had not escaped our friends seated at breakfast, and 
Godfrey had noticed Mr. Snag and intended to renew his acquaintance 
with him presently. Mr. Mudge, on seeing them, was suddenly taken 
sick, and left the table, although he had been conversing freely but 
a moment before. Godfrey followed very shortly afterwards to in- 
quire after him, but he fotnd that he had left the hotel without any 
address behind him. He then returned to the breakfast-room in the 
hope of seeing Mr. Snag, but he and his party had gone, a circumstance 
which at first astonished him, but did not afterwards, when he observed 
how universal was the rapidity with which every meal was despatched. 

He now made his way down stairs and into the street, and, after some 
directions, made sure he should have no difficulty in finding the person to 
whom his letter of introduction (he had only one) was addressed. 

He passed down several streets bearing French appellations, until he 
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came to one which, by appearance, was a promenade, for gaily-dressed 
people were passing i down. Godfrey’s attention was attoncted by 
a window in which were displayed clusters of artificial flowers, unusually 
beautiful and brilliant in and arrangement. He stayed for a mo- 
ment to admire the taste with which the various colours were blended, and, 
when just going, ee ee flowers, and there saw 
avery pretty girl with a sprightly and sparkling pair of eyes looking very 
hard at him. When these eyes encountered his, they fell, and he could 
hardly say whether he admired the owner more before than now, when 
she glanced downwards and resumed her work, her eyes fringed with . 
dark and drooping lashes. 

There was no embarrassment or coquetry in her demeanour. At first, 
when he saw her, she attracted him by her sprightly and inquiring glance : 
now more so, when that glance was wi wn. There was something 
so quiet and matronly, yet so girlish and demure in her expression, that 

frey lingered about the window till he was half ashamed. At last 
he ale up his mind, and, returning to the charge, boldly marched into 
the shop, and inquired the name of the street. The young lady listened 
to his ee with an unmoved countenance, and, when he had finished, 
shook saying, as she ran out of the reom, 

“ Je ne parle pas l’Américan.” 

“Confound you!” thought Godfrey ; “‘ you will bring in some old lady 
that I do not care to see, and for whom { shall have to invent a lot of 
questions.” 

He judged truly, for an elderly lady returned with her, who under- 
stood English very well, and she directed him as he desired. 

He darted a reproachful glance at the young lady, whose eye he did 
not again succeed in catching, and marched out; but as he went he 
stopped to read the name over the door, which bore the following in- 
scription in gilt letters :— 

** Mademoiselle Floretta Lorone, Fabricateur des Fleurs.” 

* Floretta !—hum !—a pretty name, and a pretty little flower-maker 
too. I must make a memorandum of the street, or I shan’t find it 
again,’’ said Godfrey, suiting the action to the word. He kept repeating 
the name Floretta to himself several times, until he had reached the 
counting-house of the gentleman to whom his letter was directed. 

“ Orlando Forrest, Attorney-at-Law,” was inscribed on the oP 
and, by way of security, on the wall in various places up a high flight of 
stairs. When Godfrey reached the summit, he entered a door, which 
opened at once into a large public office, where a number of clerks were 
employed. On inquiring for Mr. Forrest, he was shown into a species 
of railed enclosure, where sat in dignified seclusion the gentleman in 
question—a middle-aged, fresh-coloured man, of short stature, who 
“arse with one hand to a seat, while with the other he received God- 

y's letter. He read it carefully, while the latter person remained 
standing ; and when he had got through, he held out his hand, saying, 

“Take a seat, sir; I shall be happy to be of service. What is your 
object in coming here ?” 

‘“‘ Employment,” replied Godfrey. 

“Of what nature = ‘ 

“ I hardly know,” said Godfrey ; “I studied a short period at college.” 

“Ah!” said he, “a clergyman. The market is overstocked; and 
they are a class of persons generally not much thought of here. We 
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are an active population, and have not time for sermons, and can employ 
our money more profitably than in paying forthem. ‘They generally say 
here, that whenever a man is too to work he takes to preaching.” 

‘‘ You mistake me, sir,” said y, smiling, and hastening to un- 
deceive the voluble gentleman; ‘I never thought of such a profession.” 

“ What then did you study for ?” 

“I only attended the philosophical classes for some purpose which my 
father in view,” said Selborne. 

‘¢ Have you ever written ?” 

“TI have attempted it once or twice,” replied Godfrey, blushing 
slightly, ‘and I am told,” said he, hesitatingly, “ with some—” 

“* Worse and worse,” said Mr. Forrest, hastily. ‘I think an author 
(and I mean no offence, sir) has not even the excuse of a clergyman for 
an idle life. The clergyman sometimes expects to do good, but the 
author cannot ; he only pursues an idle and trifling occupation to gratify 
a congenial mind.” : 

“I had some idea,” said Godfrey, “that a demand existed in a new 
country for an improved literature.” 

“ Not by any means,” said Mr. Forrest. ‘No demand for the fine 
arts. The useful, and not the ornamental, goes down here. Besides, 
we import our literature.” 

“‘Oh, that makes a difference,” said Godfrey. ‘“ You have to get it 
somewhere. You perhaps know that in Europe authors are held in 
higher estimation than presidents.” 

“* | know it,” replied Mr. Forrest. “It is not. the case here. We 
are a different people. We look on life in a more useful light. We 
study men and newspapers, and they find us plenty todo. I always look 
on an author as an effeminate person, who has nursed his fancies till he is 
unfit for the world, and who follows an occupation in which not one man 
in a hundred attains eminence ; and when, after a long trial, he is, as he 
is nearly sure to be, unsuccessful, he comes on a world which he cannot 
understand, and which it takes a lifetime to learn, and fretfully taunts it 
with a want of sympathy and appreciation.” 

Godfrey hastened to inform him that he had no intention of following 
authorship as a profession. 

“Well, sir, Ido not know at present any branch of business which is 
not overstocked. I shall, however, be happy to be of service to you. At 

sent I am busy, but at any other time call on me. Good morning.” 

Godfrey left him, and walked leisurely down stairs, and out into the 
street ; somewhat mortified at the abruptness of the great man, and 
much dispirited that his interview had terminated so unsatisfactorily. 

“‘ After all,” thought he, ‘‘ where is the superiority of his pursuit? It 
has the advantage only in being more usually successful. Well, I sup- 
pose, if his opinion is harsh, it is sagacious. I think, however, that my letter 
might have procured me more attention from its complimentary tone.” 

A surmise in which Godfrey displayed his ignorance of the world, for 
he should have known that great and public men are generally over- 
whelmed with such cards ; and thong they generally receive more 
attention from those who are less highly elevated, yet it is usually un- 
accompanied by the power to be of use. Consequently a letter of 
introduction is a draft on the person addressed, and considered duly 
honoured if it procure for the bearer a distant civility. This is safe as 
a general rule, which contains some bright and shining exceptions. 
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Ulster History—Church of St. Sachelin—Hill of Tara — Banqueting Hall and 
“Stone of Destiny—The Boyne and the Blackwater—Castle of Navan—An 
Irish Funeral—St. Columba’s House at Kelis—Oratories and Round Towers— 

Virginia—Cavan—A Bishop Militant— Imperfections of Irish History—Clones 
and its Antiquities—The MacMahons.of Monaghan—Massacres of the Seven- 
teenth Century—Scenery of Navan, Cavan, and Armagh—Political Fortunes 
of Armagh trast of its Present with its Ancient Condition. 


PoruLATED, from the most ancient times, as its name—derived from 
the Scandinavian god Thor—would indicate, by men of the North, 
hardy, nsw men of Gaelic and of Scottish origin, the Rev. 
Caesar Otway, an accomplished tourist, designates Ulster as ‘‘an eternal 
defile.” It.is well known that its rocks and woods, and almost impene- 
trable fastnesses, enabled its chieftains to uphold a kind of savage inde- 
pendence long after the subjugation of other parts of Ireland. Armagh 
is also designated, in a fragment of Irish topography, translated by Mr. 
Hardiman from the “ Book of Ballinote,” as “the Head of Ireland.” 
Kimbaoth, thirty-fourth monarch after Ollamh Fodhla, according to 
the questionable genealogy of the bards, built for himself, at or near that 
city, the palace of Earnham, or Earnania, “the potent or noble city,” 
and in its neighbourhood was the mansion of the famous Knights of the 
Red Branch. Pity that fragments of what we are willing to receive as 
ereditable history, as the subjugation of the Milesian ‘Tuatha de Da- 
naans, by the. Kings of Tara, should be blemished by such absurd flat- 
teries as attributing the descent of Heremon, first Milesian King of 
Ulster, from. Scota, daughter of the Pharaoh (Amunothph II.) who 
reigned when the Israelites escaped from bondage ! 

TheCuraidhe na, Craoibhe Ruadh, or military order of the Red 
Knights, . distinguished themselves in the earliest war on record that 
was carried on between the Kings of Ulster — 


When her kings, with standard of green unfurl’d, 
Led the Red Branch knights to danger— 


and Connaught, and which, originating in a theft committed by a lady 
and a queen, lasted for seven long years. It was in this war that 
Cuchillin, one of the well-known heroes in Macpherson’s Poems of 
Ossian, earned poetic distinction. 

In ‘the fifth century St. Patrick fixed his see at Earnania, the cathedral, 
built of willows or wattles, being called Drumsailech, or Ardsailech, 
the church of willows, or the high place of willows; but the saint 
changed the name to Ardmagh, or the high place. The see of Ar- 
magh had been founded, and the Dalriads of Ulster had given kings to 
Scotland, before the death of Olill, son of Dathy, made way for the Hy 
Nialls, or Nialls of Iona, the name which sheds more lustre than any 
other on the annals of Ulster.. The incursions and ravages of the Danes, 
who carried their arms eyen as far as Armagh city on three different 
occasions, first exercised the prowess of the new dynasty. In the eighth 
century the Nialls warred with Feidlim, King of Munster, and Kenneth, 
Prince of Meath. In the ninth, the Nialls themselves were already 
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divided into four branches—Hy Nial, who reigned at Tara, and the 
heads of the Tyrone, the Tyrconnel, and the Clan Connell tribes. 
Brian Boru subjected the whole of the Nialls, but after the death of 
Turlough, in 1086, they were ised as Kings of the North, while 
the Kings of Cashell were acknowledged rulers of the South. 

On the arrival of the English in 1171, the men of Ulster withheld 
their aid from their countrymen invaded in the south; but a synod, 
assembled at Armagh, traced, with all the prescience of an Exeter Hall 
meeting, the intrusion of the stranger to an impious traffic in slaves. 
Ulster, however, did not escape entirely, even at the onset. The re- 
nowned De Courcy undertook a conquest which he never accomplished ; 
but he established English rule in frontier strongholds, from whence it 
was never afterwards, only temporarily, displaced. In the reign of 
Henry III. we find all the chieftains of Ulster summoned as vassals to 
join with their forces in an expedition against Scotland. The episode of 
the Bruces in Ulster was as transient as it was brilliant. But even then 
a handful of English held Carrickfergus for a year, and the battle of 
Athenry was, perhaps, one of the best-contested engagements ever 
fought in Ireland. 

The first created Irish lord was an Earl of Tyrone; but even at that 
time (the fourteenth century) the whole extent of British territory was 
comprised within the four shires of the Pale. The marriage of Con 
O'Neill with a sister of the lord-deputy, Gerald Earl of Kildare, did 
more towards bringing Ulster within the Pale than all the warlike 
energy of the De Courcys or the De Burghs. The Ulster chiefs still 
leagued canbenlip-tiled with pretenders, such as Perkin Warbeck— 
but they were uniformly brought after a time to terms; and in 1548 
O'Neill appeared before Henry, at Greenwich, and surrendered his 
territory and his national title. 

The redoubtable Shane O'Neill, however, once more lighted up the 

lory and the renown of the family name. In vain were Earls of 
pibonnel created and put forward to rival the men of the red shields ; 
in vain was Shane pressed on one side by the English, on the other 
by the Scots,—he defeated the one at Armagh, and drove the other 
into the sea. But Shane had a weakness not uncommon to his country- 
men; he trifled his time, and weakened his political position, by tem- 
porising with Queen Elizabeth for an English wife. He was once more 
attacked, driven into his fastnesses, and there hunted down by Oge 
MacConnell, and treacherously slain by his own countryman and former 
friend and ally. 

Another episode in Ulster history, scarcely less remarkable, is attached 
to the same country, in the noble struggles of Hugh O'Donnell, sur- 
named Hugh the Red, and the last of “the O'Neills ;” against whom 
Sir John Norris and the favourite Essex were alternately sent to combat. 
The battle of Blackwater was one of the most signal disasters ever in- 
curred by the English in Ireland. But although “The O'Neill” was 
supported by the Spaniards under the renowned Don Juan d’ Aguila, the 
great battle of Kinsale revenged the disgrace of the Blackwater, and the 
last of “‘the O’Neills” died in foreign lands. 

Almost the whole of Ulster was forfeited to the crown by the outla 
of Tyrone and O’Donnell, and the minor revolts of O’Doherty. The 
colonisation of Ulster, which had been attempted in the time of Elizabeth, 
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was effectually carried into operation, and Londonderry and Coleraine 
rose up as bulwarks of English power in the north. 

In the Great Rebellion in Charles I.’s time, the Ulster chieftains once 
more made themselves masters of the country—its cities, towns, forts, and 
fields ; nor were the massacres and horrors which accompanied the fierce 
civil war that ensued put an end to. till the irresistible energies of Crom- 
well were thrown into the balance. The Irish loyalists of Ulsteremade a 
faint attempt at a rise against the Parliamentarians, and the Protestants 
of Londo immortalised themselves by a successful opposition to 
James II.; but the Battle of the Boyne for ever settled the question of 
supremacy in Ulster; and the skirmishes of “ Peep-of-day boys” and 
‘“‘ Defenders,” in. their comparative insignificance, form an apt and proper 
conelusion to ages of disastrous wars and family feuds, and, like the last 
“ forty~police-power” insurrection, constitute a termination to such sad 
and barbarous scenes which is most fitting to the times. we live in. 

Notwithstanding that moral and political discontent still exists among 
a portion of the irish population,—that agrarian outrages and acts of 
‘criminal violence still stain the reputation of some districts,—notwith- 
standing that national prejudices are still zealously fomented. by many,— 
there is at the present moment a more hopeful future open to Ire- 
land than perhaps ever presented itself. The resolute perseverance of 
an united legislation in the path of amelioration, more liberal feelings in 
regard to education, the relief of encumbered estates, the introduction of 
new and the awakening of old branches of industry, the greater interest 
taken by all classes in the welfare of a sister island, the intermarriage 
of races, and the transfer of property—the very progress of general 
civilisation—are daily tending towards that. state of things which the 
preponderance of an industrious, sober, and loyal population ensures for 
the future. The new interest taken by majesty itseli—the incorporation 
of an English prince into the Irish peerage, and the anticipated erection 
of a regal residence on the island—are not among the less notable signs 
of the times. 

Greater intereourse with, and more numerous and frequent tours and 
visits throughout the | and breath of the island, are not among the 
least interesting results that may be expected to flow from this new state 
of things. Few countries hold out greater temptations to the lover 
of the picturesque, to the artist, to the archzologist, to the man of 
letters, or to the naturalist and the sportsman, than Ireland. Its inland 
waters, its mountains and rocks, and its coast scenery, are unrivalled in 
this country, and in many points eclipse anything of the kind in North 
Britain. As these resources become more known, they will also become 
better appreciated. The pen of the tourist, or the pencil of the artist, 
can do a good deal, but it is the common voice of fame which has made 
the repute of Windermere, of Loch Lomond, and of the Trosachs. Yet 
En and Seotland have nought to compare in their particular line 

ith Killarney, the Killerries, Ballybunion, Kilkee, or the Sands of 


Some years back I was induced, after a short sojourn in Connaught, 
to visit some of the less frequented and more picturesque scenes in 
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companion returning in as good condition as when it set out. It has 
struck me that at the present moment some little account of such a trip 
may be of service, first of all, as helping to make nooks and corners of 
much interest in themselves better known,—and still more so, as showing 
what is to be met with, and what is to be expected, on such a trip. 

It is not unworthy of remark, considering the fine weather I subse- 
quently enjoyed, that it was as late as the 26th of September when I 
left Dublin on my proposed excursion. My road lay by Castle Knock, 
a ruin of olden time, beyond which verdant ravines, amid hills of lime- 
stone pebbles, separated me from tall plantations and a modern house, 
connected with which I observed still more ruins of olden time. About 
a mile from Clonee I passed another mansion, with a rack-rent- 
looking aspect. Black Bull Inn bore the aspeet of a thrivmg farm 
and tolerably busy hostelry, and led the way to where a ruined arch 
the side of a modern church announced all that remained of Douen 
Sachelin—“the Church of St. Sachelin”—a nephew of St. Patrick's, 
ecclesiastical preferments and holiness being hereditary even in those 
ancient times. Dunshanglin, as it is now called, has a general appear- 
ance of antiquity; part of its old walls still remain, and close by were 
the remains of a Danish fort, with a fosse of unusual breadth. Leaving 
single-treed Rath Oath to the right, the road winded hence between 
two hills, ornamented, the one with the ruins of the Castle of Skyrnes 
or Sereen—in the chapel of which Divine service is still performed— 
and the other with the new church of Tara; both companion landmarks 

on the great levels of Meath, and both commanding extensive prospects. 

' Tt was not without some misgivings, suggested by the memory of 
the curse laid upon the place by Saint Ruan or Ruadan, that | turned 
aside to ascend the renowned hill of Tara; but the simple, the natural, 
and the beautiful language of Ireland’s greatest bard, so in harmony 
with the scene, came to my relief. It certainly was in no small degree 
impressive, to be riding thus alone amid the ruins of a eity where so 
many monarchs now murdered or slain in battle had been crowned. 
Irish antiquaries know no beginning to the genealogy of the dwellers m 
Tara. According to one, the palace of Ollamh Fodhla, a prince of the 
time of the Roman Republic, stood on the one hand; according to an- 
other, three raths or mounds to the left commemorated the greatness of 
the mythic princess Graine, wife of no less a personage than Fingal of 
the Mist—the Finn MacCumhaill of antiquarians. After thirteen cen- 
turies of ruin, with the exception of the pillar-stone on the mound of 
Forradh, nothing remains of the principal habitations of this ancient 
city but circular or oval enclosures and mounds, called in Irish raths 
and duns, within or upon which the said habitations undoubtedly stood. 
As'the position and extent of these have been laid down by Dr. Petrie 
and Mr. J. O’Donovan on the Ordnance Survey Map, it is unnecessary 
to give details here. The ruins of the Teach Midhehuarta, or the re- 
nowed banqueting-hall of Tara, consist of two parallel lines of earth, 
running in a direction nearly north and south, and divided at intervals 
by openings, which indicate the position of the ancient doorways, sup- 

to have been twelve, or, with the terminal ones, fourteen in num- 

. These numerous doors, and the interior dimensions (360 feet), 
indicate an Oriental or public life led by the early kings of Ireland. 
x¥2 
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Ts ardaaig of Teamor are, indeed, celebrated in the songs of the 
ish bards, from the time that Ollamh Fodhla first assembled the 
estates of the realm at this place—when Cormac Ulfida, grandson 
n of the Hundred Battles, revised the Psalter of Tara, and founded 
colleges at the same spot—when St. Patrick was brought before 


King Logaire, to destroy the idol Crom-cruach and convert both the 
king and the : 
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archdruid—and, indeed, till the time of Dermod, great- 
grandson of Niall of the Hostages, when the en Abbot of St. Ruan 
went in procession to the palace and cursed it, and no king sat, nor poet 
sang, in its halls from that day forth. 

The pillar-stone of Forradh, it is worthy of remark, is considered, by, 
Irish archzeologists to be the genuine Lia Fail, or Stone of Destiny, upon 
which, for many the monarchs of Ireland were crowned; and the 
stone carried away from Scotland by Edward I., and now preserved in 
Westminster Abbey, is supposed to have no real virtue attached to it. 
The Forradh monument is, however, acknowledged to have been erected, 
where it now stands, to the memory of some rebels slain in an en- 
counter with the king’s troops in 1798. (It would be difficult to say 
what could have induced the Irish to make a stand at a place with a 
curse upon it.) The question is, whether this monument is the pillar 
removed from Rath Righ, and reported to have been there by Irish 
writers of the tenth, eleventh, and\ twelfth centuries, or whether that re- 
moved for the coronation of Fergus MacEark in Scotland is the original. 
The chances are in favour of the Forradh stone being the original—the 
more especially from its pillar form; but as many black stones are 
known, oth to Irish ut to Oriental archzologists, besides the one 
sacred to Bacchus, and derided by Clement of Alexandria, the one re- 
moved with honours to Rome by Elagabalus, the one at the tomb of 
Daniel, and the other at that of Mohammed, so it may be fairly ho 
that, Great Britain is rich in more than one regal talisman, and that 
minus the curse of St. Ruan. 

Torna Eigeus, or “‘ The Learned,” a chief Druid at the time when 
first the King of Munster and Nial contended for the throne of Ireland, 
prophesied that the foreigner would sit upon the sacred stone. The 
translation is from Mr. Hardiman’s “Irish Minstrelsy.” 

Sons of the brave, our day is gone, 
Our destiny is spoken; 

A stranger rules in Cashel’s rock, 
Another sits on Tara’s throne. 

I have not seen it remarked by any Irish archxologist that Meath sig- 
nifies the plain that surrounds the hill of Tara. Camden, speaking of 
Scotland, says—‘“ Nicole olim in Maiatas et Caledonios distincti erant, 
id est in campestris et montanos ;” and the same writer adds, at page 
561 of his “ Britannia”—“ Dehen Meath, id est planities ad Austrum.” 
The word has somewhat the same signification in the Hebrew and Arabic 


sg 1 gull on my way, ruminating upon the past grandeur and 
crimes of Irish kings, I was aroused from my musings by a fire and the 
shrieks of women. It was a temporary shed, e for drying flax on 
peat, that was in flames, and the flax burnt in fitful etd ile terrific 


violence. 'The of a man was prominent on the pile, and loomed 
out of the flames like that of a fire-king, while a crowd of women were 
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shouting and howling around. I rode to their succour, and did not leave 
this scene of foolish excitement till I had dressed the well-siniged integu- 
ments of the too-zealous peasant, and had received in return vociferous 
ssions of gratitude from the sooty fair sex. 
orth of Tara the soil undulated, and presented greater variety of 
aspect. Several stately mansions rose up here and there, and the thickly- 
wooded banks of the Boyne assisted in giving to the entrance to Navan 
a general tone of luxuriance and prosperity. Throughout Ireland, within 
as well as without the Pale, the castle is, as it was in good old barbarous 
times in England, the chief feature of a provincial town. The never- 
ending wars of septs, toparchs, barons, or kings, so well sustained by 
the Anglo-[rish lords after their advent to the same country, just as 
if the warlike and predatory spirit belonged more to the soil than to the 
people, necessitated everywhere places of refuge and of defence. The 
ter number of the Irish castles were, no doubt, erected by the Anglo- 
Irish, for we find the men of Tyrone described, even as late as in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, as seeking for shelter in their native woods and 
fastnesses, rather than in their cities and castles; and in a.p. 1544, 
when the sons of O’Donnell were fighting against their father for want 
of a more worthy antagonist, the Irish were still so unskilful in attacking 
forts, that Calvagh O’Donnell was despatched to Dublin to hire English 
soldiers and siege engines to reduce the castle of Lifford, in which the 
head of this respectable family had taken refuge. 

The Boyne and the Blackwater have already been, and are again about 
to be, illustrated historically and topographically; so we must content 
ourselves here with intimating that, beyond Navan, both, though famed 
in history, are insignificant streams enough, flowing at times over naked 
limestone rocks, but without the picturesqueness of the Usk or the Towey 
under similar circumstances. The castle of Navan, or Athlumny, stands 
at the junction of these two rivers, and is a ruin of considerable extent. 
The more ancient portion consists, as usual, of a massive quadrangular 
tower, with keep or donjon, and circular towers at the angles. The 
more modern wing must have contained some splendid apartments. A 
castle which has been described and figured even in the “ Dublin 
Penny Journal” need not detain us. ‘The journal in question, it is 
but fair to mention, is deserving of all praise for having done much 
towards dispelling the ignorance that prevailed relative to Irish antiquities, 
even in Ireland itself. The prospect from the top of the castle was at 
once striking and comprehensive. Tara hills to the south; the shady 
banks of the Boyne, terminated by the hills above Slane and Cullen, to 
the east ; the wooded Blackwater stretching upwards towards Kells to 
the north and west. The sites of Tara, Navan, and Kells were, according 
to a rude tradition, marked out by a witch, who, in the form of a pig, 
leaped from the one to the other, but was killed by the third saltatorial 
effort. Navan contains the usual public edifices of a county town: 
infirmary, gaol, churches and chapels, good inn, and a college; the students 
at which are distinguished by flat caps, bordered with fur, which are worn 
with an inclination sometimes forwards, sometimes lateral, sometimes 
backwards ; but, in whichever way worn, look like a flat cocked-hat, and 
i to the wearer anything but a learned or instructive appearance, 
A visit to the abbey, where were some curious tombs—one old slab, 
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remarkable for the bold relief of its sculptures—was disturbed by the 
approach of a funeral. The coffin, which was nearly falling to pieces, 


was borne by four men, so thoroughly intoxicated as scarcely to appear 
hat they were doing. At one moment it was the head, at 
another the feet, of the unfortunate deceased that rose almost perpen- 
dicularly in the air—changes of position to which an occasional variety 
was communicated by a sudden lurch laterally, which threatened to deposit 
the defunct in the gutter. A crowd of women and children followed in 
the rear, howling their grief, and quite unconcerned at the ae ee | 
evolutions which the dead man was performing. A good-looking gir 
observing that my attention was arrested by this strange scene, step 
to me. 

“Sure, your honour, you would not be standing there and seeing these 
poor men so tired with carrying the dead, and not lend them a hand ?” 

“Lend a hand, my dear!” I stammered forth in my surprise ; “ to 
you, perchance ; but to that ruin of a coffin!” and shaking my head, I 
stole away like a fox when he hears the hounds in the distance. 

It was market-day at Navan (I am always particularly unlucky in 
visiting- ceuntry towns on market-days), and I saw a fine specimen of 
national enthusiasm in a man who was selling apples, stripped and red 
hot by his exertions, and filling the whole market-place with his voice. 
Another, trying a horse, could not do that without throwing the animal 
and himself from the slippery flags against a cart that was close by. 
Navan, I must not omit to mention, has a public well, sunk to the depth 
of only a few feet ; but as at the time of my visit there were no means 
of drawing water adapted for the community at large, each family had a 
o> co tin can tied to the pump, each by its own string; and the 
effect produced by this arrangement was, as may be readily imagined, 
more‘ cannie,” as a Scot would say, than “ braw.” 

T left Navan at an early hour the ensuing morning, when the mist was 
still abroad busy coating in sparkling white the autumnal gossamer and the 
late-leafed bramble; but the sun had attested his supremacy long before I 
had attained the point where the long lines of ruddy hawthorn and many- 
tinted ash gave way to the once border town of Kells. This’ sombre 
but clean little town was occupied by a detachment of cavalry and in- 
fantry enforcing the claims of the tax-gatherer; so it was lucky that it 
was merely my breakfast station. That accomplished, and the inner man 
being upon good terms with tax-gatherers and tax-payers alike, my first 
visit was to the home of St. Columba, or Columbkill, who must not be 
confounded with St. Columba or Columbanus, both doves, but the former 
the greater dove or the pigeon of the church. Nor was it without a feel- 
ing of deep interest that I visited the home of this zealous propagandist. 
Accident has thrown me frequently in his footsteps. 1 have visited the 
ruins of his monasteries in desolate rocks in the Scottish seas—I have shot 
wild duck over his supposed burial-place on the coast of Northumbria—I 
had ever appreciated in their fullest extent the blessings that flowed from 
that far-off seat of learning, the small isle of Jona—and now I was going 
to visit one of the earliest homes of this distinguished prelate. What 
was my surprise at finding a small whan, Drew building, rudely 
thatched with clods of turf, and its portals desecrated by the ragged de- 
scendants of a family reared from time immemorial within the precincts 
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of a building sacred to celibacy and learning—one of the most interesting 
monuments in Ireland! At once an oratory and a habitation, like St. 
Kevin's house at Glendalough and St. Flannan’s at Killaloe, St. Colomb’s 
house, so insignificant in aspect, may yet be classed among the most re- 
markable structures of Christian times now to be found in Europe. It is 
one of the earliest examples of cylindrical vaulting, and all its details, 
which, with a good illustration, may be found in “ Wakeman’s Hand- 
book of Irish Antiquities,” are replete with interest. The fact, however, 
that in those primeval times the of the church should have been at 
so much trouble and expense to build small but imperishable edifices 
wherein to dwell secluded in a crowd, or removed to some wild and d 
spot, as was the case with the oratory of the woman-hater, St. Senan, 
and that on Bishop’s Island, so characteristically called by the Irish 
Oiléan-an-Easpoig-gertaigh, “the island of the hungry or the starving 
bishop,” is as curious as the edifices themselves, rare and remarkable as 
they are. The oratories and round towers of Ireland are alike peculiar 
ha unexampled. Dr. Petrie’s views, which have been pronounced by 
Thomas Davis, in the Nation, with true national enthusiasm, to be the 
most learned, the most exact, and the most important ever published upon 
the antiquities of the ancient Irish nation, however much they have done . 
to remove former erroneous notions, are far from being so completely satis- 
factory as has been imagined by his countrymen. In the main there is 
no doubt that the Doctor’s views are correct ; the question is, do they fulfil 
all that might be deemed the possible uses of such lofty, massive, and 
important ecclesiastical structures? Curiously enough, as if to attest b 
demonstration in actual times that a belfry or steeple may be erec 
: wl from the church, the good people of Kells have erected a modern 
cloig-theach close by, but apart from the actual church, and upon the 
ruins of the olden place of worship. The round tower of Kells, ninety 
feet in height and forty-eight in circumference, with walls three feet in 
thickness, and a conical roof, is not one of the least interesting specimens 
of the kind. The cross in the market-place has been figured in the “ Ex- 
cursions.” Both the letters and sculptures with which it was adorned are 
much defaced, and it is impossible to tell if the animals depicted were of 
this or of an antediluvian era. Kells abounds in interesting antiquities, 
but of the walls erected by Hugh de Lacy there are few traces remaining. 
It was evidently a spot more favoured by learning and religion than im- 
portant as a military station; true that that distinguished “ routier,”’ 
Janico d’Artois, slew two hundred Irish at or near this spot,—that at the 
same place the O’Reillys made their submission to Lord James Butler 
(a.p. 1539),—that in the rebellion of O'Neill the same O’Reillys rose up 
and burnt the town (4.p. 1597),—that Mountjoy garrisoned it shortly 
after;—and that as a frontier town, and the seat of a turbulent sept, it 
played a more or less important part in all the great struggles among the 
rish themselves and between the Irish and English ; but still the home 
of St. Columba confers upon it the most enduring and the most exquisite 
interest. At Glenveagh a flat stone with four cavities is pointed out as 
the spot where the founder of the Culdees was born; on arock of Fannal 
is the place where, armed with bell and boat, and lighted up with holy 
tapers, he cursed the rats and mice and even the beneficial earthworm. 
At Clonmany is a well sacred to the saint, and a stone with the prints of 
his knees; in Skye and in Jona and in Holy Isle are cairns which, accord- 
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ing’ towdifferent traditions, cover the holy man’s mortal remains.* There 
is/no end both in Ireland and Scotland to local traditions and reminis- 
cences of this early teacher. _Mosheim has given his testimony to the 
learning of his followers, and states that they were the only divines who 
refused to dishonour their reason by submitting it implicitly to the dic- 
tates'of authority. But naturally subtile and sagacious as they were, the 
Trinity remained to them an insuperable difficulty. “You must either 
affirm or deny,” they said, “that the three Persons in the Deity are three 
substances. If you affirm it, you are undoubtedly a Tritheist, and worship 
three gods: if you deny it, this denial implies that they are not three dis- 
tinct persons, and thus you fall into Sabellianism.” Benedict calls this 
a fallacious and sophistical syllogism, and Mosheim a miserable piece of 
sophistry. It was certainly calculated to puzzle their hearers, for they 
accused those of Tritheism who admitted their view, and cast the re- 
proach of Sabellianism upon those who rejected it. 

The success of his ministry, and the number and importance of his 
pious exploits, stand upon record as undoubted proofs not only of the 
resolution and patience of the prelate, but also of his dexterity and 
address. Refused an audience by the Pictish king, Bradeus, the saint is 
said by tlie power of his word to have made the gates fly open before 
him. He also claimed the faculty of second sight, having told the vic- 
tory of Aidan over the Picts and Saxons on the very instant it happened. 
Still, as Mosheim justly remarks upon these early conversions of the 
Irish and the Scots, “‘ They must be very inattentive and superficial ob- 
servers of things, who do not perceive that the fear of punishment, the 
prospect of honours and advantages, and the desire of obtaining succour 
against their enemies from the countenance of the Christians, or the 
miraculous influences of their religion, were the prevailing motives that 
induced the greater part to renounce the service of their impotent gods.” 
In the ch as elsewhere, it is zeal, success, and power, that make 
the man.  Self-denying holiness and meek piety may take up their 
dwelling-place in the monastery or in the hermitage, and die unrecorded, 
save above. Power, and not goodness, is immortalised by history. 

The splendid domain of the Marquis of Headfort, founded by Thomas 
Taylor, who accompanied Sir William Petty to Ireland, and whose sur- 
veys he assisted in completing in 1653, give to the environs of Kells a 
highly cultivated and thriving aspect, and impart beauty to the ride to 
Virginia,;which is a kind of dependency upon Bective Castle. This latter 
place consists of but one street, and is entered by a bridge thrown across 
a pastoral stream called the Moreen, which falls at a few perches dis- 
tance into the Irish Virginia Water—olden Lough Ramer. The Rec- 
tory of Virginia is a beautiful spot, and a pathway through Lord Head- 
fort’s deer-park leads thence along the shores of the lake to the church, 
The lake itself is between three and four miles long and half a mile in 
width. The upper end is thickly wooded, and I observed that ruins of 


* It is to be observed that the Irish dispute with the Scots the possession of 
the remains of the saint who in his lifetime turned his back upon dees. They 
pretend that an epitaph, 

Hi tres in Duno tumulo tumulantur in uno 

! Brigida, Patricius, atque Columba pius, 

records the entombment of the three saints in one tumulus or mound at Down, 
It must have been a mound of singularly capacious dimensions that would have 
kept down’ three such restless spirits in the same sepulchre! 
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olden’ time graced its little islets, I. had +some difficulty in effecting my 
way through Virginia ; it was, as usual, market-day, and the assemblage 
of grey frieze coats was something wonderful to contemplate. 

Beyond Virginia I began to rise up the hilly land that divided the 
head-waters of the Boyne from those flowing into Lough Erne. The 
perpetual limestone of central Ireland dipped more or less to the south 
on the south side, to the north on the north, and that at high angles of 
inclination, cropping out here and there in barren rocky knolls. There 
were also many small lakes and bogs abounding in water-fowl. 

Cavan wears a rather imposing aspect to the approaching traveller. 
A college or school of magnificent proportions, aud a county jail, domi- 
neer over the town like feudal castles, and herald the way toa y city 
with wealthy shops, several churches, an infirmary, and other public 
buildings—and what is not of least importance to the wayfarer—a good 
inn and an attentive hostess. This city has acquired, somehow or other, a 
repute for loyalty, and having once obtained this repute, has been solicitous 
to uphold it. The fact is, that rebellions never prospered much in this 
accessible county ; Cavan is without the defiles of Ulster, and was hence 
generallyunder vassalage. In the early part of the fourteenth century, 
the MacTiarnans having ventured to try their hands with Niall O’ Neill, 
the MacMahons, the O’Kellys, the O’Ferrall’s, and other chieftains, in 
a struggle against English rule, they were defeated, and five-and-twenty 
of their chiefs were taken and beheaded on the spot. One of the Reillys 
of Cavan was, however, so loyal in the time of the great Earl of Tyrone, 
as to be designated the ‘ Queen’s’ O'Reilly, and at the bead, of a 
regiment of Irish cavalry he not only covered the retreat of the English 
at the Blackwater disaster, but he sealed his attachment to the English 
government on that occasion with his life. The O’Reilly’s were certainly 
implicated in the disastrous rebellion headed by Sir Phelim O'Neill in 
1641, but they sheltered themselves under a pretended hostility to the 

uritan or parliamentary party, as expressed in a well-known document 
wn up by Bedell, the protestant Bishop of Kilmore, and called ‘the 
Remonstrance of the Gentry and Commonalty of the County of Cavan.” 

I wished on leaving Cavan to have proceeded directly to the pictu- 
resque scenery of Loch Erne, but the great tract of country which lay 
to my right, the exploration of which could not be made to enter into a 
proposed return by the eastern coast, obliged me to forego that wish for 
atime. I accordingly took the road to Monaghan, and that in so dense 
a fog, that I might as well have been travelling at the bottom of the 
said lake itself as far as scenery was concerned. Out of this mist great 
crows emerged ever and anon, so close as to threaten bumps like, but 
more formidable than, such as are inflicted on a summer's evening by 
reckless black beetles. 

A circular white gable end, a pig in the gutter, and an urchin crying, 
announced a village—Ballyhays, on the river Annalee—to every appear- 
ance cleanly and thriving, with an active resident landlord, and built as 
if upon some preconceived plan, of which a pentagonal market-place, 
roots of peculiar appearance, and circular gables, constituted the more 
superficial and consequently striking features. As I was riding through 
this village, a man in a state of matitutinal inebriety (it was scarcely yet 
eight 4.m.), seized my pony by the reins, asking at the same time who 
I was, and then, before he could get an answer, which was somewhat de- 
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learnt, to my regret, that this man was a schoolmaster in 


eine little village. 

_ A long, cold, dreary ride, part by the well-preserved demesne of Scot’s 
House, lay between me and Clones. The latter was one of the oldest 
and most advanced positions held by the English on the borders of 
Ulster, When King John visited Ireland, he effected a division of the 


layed by laughter, announced himself as a son of Daniel O’Connell’s. I 


of the heads of the church militant, John de Grey, Bishop of Norwich, 
more warlike than epi in his tastes and pursuits, gave a consider-, 
able increase to the Pale by the erection of the Castles of Athlone, 
Cael-Uisge, and Clones. As at Athlone, however, so at Clones, the 
patron saints of Ireland had a previous footing, and it is well known that 
the Irish in those early times put as much confidence in the anger of their 
saints for discomfiting and injuring their enemies, as in their own prowess. 

» when the tower of Athlone Castle fell and killed Richard 
Tuite, one of the most powerful of the English barons of Meath, it was 
Saint Kieran who did it ; and when O'Neill made an assault upon the 
English at Clones, and Meiler, the son of Robert FitzHenry, fell with 
many other English knights, it was the patron saint that inspired the 
deed. As to Cael-Uisge, nothing is known of it further than that it 
was given in charge to an ancestor of the family of the Costellos, re- 
nowned in war and in literature, and that one O’Hegny burnt it, after 
having slain an unfortunate Gilbert Mac Costello. 


Ver mac atque, O tu veros cognoscis Hibernos 
His duobus demptis, nullus Hibernus adest.* 


I cannot help remarking here, that in all the histories of Ireland 
hitherto published scarcely an attempt has been made to establish the 
actual locality of sites and places of secondary historical importance. 
Even in as ne mag | recent times as those of Queen Elizabeth, the 
campaigns of Shane O’Neill, and of the other chieftains of Ulster, are 

y incomprehensible as given in Irish histories. We read, for 
example, that O’Neill moved his camp from Carrickleith, and, havin 
crossed the Finn, he advanced into the Bont of Tirconnell, and encamp 
at a place called by the Irish writers Bally-Aighidhchaoin. It would 

y be imagined that the perfect comprehension of so simple a 
statement is very much Seated, by the fact that the site of Bally- 
Aighidhchaoin in the sixteenth century is as unknown as that of Cael- 
Uisge in the thirteenth. 1 could bring a hundred other instances of the 
same superficial mode of writing history for the students of the nineteenth 
century. The fact is, that archeology and comparative geography ought 
to go hand-in-hand; a careful study of the olden Irish baronies to be 
found in the published reports would assist much in the inquiry, but no 
history of Ireland is deserving of being so called which contents itself 


* Bad Latin and an inelegant distich, which reads better in English :— 
By Mac and O 
. You'll always know 
True Irishmen, they say ; 
For if they lack 
Both O and Mae, 
No Irishmen are they. 
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with passing over all that wants to be cleared up as not worth the 
research. 


To return, however, to my subject. In 1211 or 1212 Hugh O'Neill 
attacked the castle of Clones, and burnt it. It was soon, however, 
recovered by the English ; and the abbey, originally founded in the sixth 
century, was rebuilt, probably in order: to propitiate the local saints. 
Clones abounds to the present day in remains of olden time; among the 
most interesting are three Danish forts, one of which is surrounded by 
three fosses, in which water is still to be found. Of the abbey only the 
walls and a window remain, but attached to it is a round tower of great 
height (eighty feet) and noble proportions. There is a remarkable cross 
in the market-place ; and in the cemetery are several curious circular 
tombstones with sculptured crowns, flowers, hour-glasses, bells, &c., and 
inscriptions in Irish. It is to be hoped that an increasing appreciation 
of the monuments of the past will save them from constant desecration. 
The round tower of Clones ought to be under the especial protection of 
one of those public officers called by the Romans “ Curatores Cloacarum.” 
Yet a spring, said to possess antibilious (purgative ?) qualities, was quite 
dry at the time of my visit. 

The road from Clones to Monaghan is at its commencement as straight: 
as if laid down with Roman precision; and there was no want of culti- 
vation and country-houses to cheer the wayfarer. Monaghan, unlike 
Kells and Clones, has to rely for distinction more upon edifices of modern 
times than relics of olden. The church is a handsome structure, only 
just completed ; a pentagonal tower of the old abbey stands close by. 
The court-house, with its two columns for a- portico, would do very well 
for a porter’s lodge in this country. ‘There are cavalry barracks and 
other public buildings. The inn, as in all the well-frequented places 
hitherto passed through, is everything that can be wished for; but, as in 
other instances, the town itself is made up of one-storied cottages of the 
most humble description—mere huts of the peasantry, whose ambition, 
like the Eastern’s, seldom soars beyond that of a leisurely independence, 
full of privations, and engendering discord and discontent. 

Monaghan was the country of the MacMahons, a sept as pugnacious 
although less powerful than its neighbours. In the time of Henry VI., 
Manus MacMahon distinguished himself by his inveterate hostility against 
the English, and the Irish annalists tell us that he ornamented the enclo- 
sure of the garden of his house at Baile-na-Lurgan by fixing Englishmen’s 

tly heads on the tops of the stakes of the fence, “ hideous and hor- 
rible spectacles to the beholders.” Another chief of the same family, 
Brian MacMahon, however, joined the English against his kinsman 
Manus, and marched with them against Armagh, where they collected a 
at booty, and levied contributions, without “ making any distinction 
tween laymen and ecclesiastics.” Mr. Wright has printed, from the 
first volume of the “ State Papers relating to Ireland,” a picture of the 
condition of Ireland in 1515, by which we find the MacMahons of Irish 
Uriel (now county of Monaghan) enumerated among the independent 
chieftains of Ulster—*“ History of Ireland,” p. 275. When, in 1539, the 
dissolution of the Irish monasteries had been resolved upon, the monas- 
tery of Monaghan, we are told in the “ Annals of the Four Masters,” was 
only destroyed by force, and the guardian and some of the belligerent 
friars were beheaded. 
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In the time of Queen...Elizabeth, MacMahon, in imitation of other 
Ulster chieftains, surrendered his country to the queen, and received a 
grant,thereof under the broad seal of England to him and his heirs male, 
and, default of such, to his'brother Hugh. But. MaeMahon dying in 
1589, Sir William Fitawilliam had Hugh thrown into prison, indicted for 
treason, arraigned, and executed .in his own house. The whole of Mo- 
naghan was then declared forfeited to. the queen, and was divided into 
estates, the chief of which were granted to Sir Henry Bagnall and Lord 
Blaney. It must not be omitted, however, to notice that some of Hugh 
Roe’s kinsmen were implicated in this abominable transaction, and came 
in for a division of the, spoil. Monaghan was invested several times by 
the great O’Neill, or, Tyrone, as he is more commonly called by the 
English writers, but it was relieved by Bagnall on one occasion, and by 
Sonbendtorhend struggle at Clontibret on another. In the second insur- 
rection in the north that occurred in the reign of Elizabeth, Monaghan 
was reconquered by the Irish, and, as usual, with the more exposed fron- 
tiers, suffered most for its rebellion; for Mountjoy “ finding MacMahon, 
chief of Monaghan, to stand upon proud terms (though otherwise making 
suit to be yeceived to merey), his lordship spoiled and ransacked all that 
country.” The day of retribution was not long in coming, and most 
fearful were the reprisals of an insulted, a plundered, and a persecuted 

ulation. At the time of the great rebellion headed by Sir Phelim 
O'Neill, Brian MacMahon, the head of the sept, was one of the most dis- 
tinguished characters of an insurrection which was characterised by more 
fearful crimes and disastrous incidents than any of the numberless interne- 
cine wars, the memory of which still remains attached to this unfortunate 
country, and the blood of which still ferments in many a dark and over- 
shadowed recess. 

* It is difficult,” says Leland, vol. iii. p. 86, alluding to these massacres, 
“if not impossible, for a subject of Ireland to write-of the transactions 
now to, be explained without offending some or all of those discordant 
parties who have. been habituated to view them through the medium of 
their passions and prepossessidhs.” It is, perhaps, equally difficult for 
an Englishman to write, except in the language of horror and abhor- 
rence, of such savage reprisals. Even at this distant period of time, I 
cannot but acknowledge that the memory of the massacres of the seven- 
teenth century hung like a cloud over a country already sombre-looking 
enough by nature, The cultivated limestone hills that lie between 
Monaghan and Armagh, the old square-turreted castle and ruined 
abbey, met with half-way, afforded no relief. As the apparitions at 
Portadown Bridge ap to the survivors, so women and children 
passed before my mind’s eye, driven like dogs, and goaded with. pikes 
and swords, till some dark river received them in its Lethe-like bosom, 
or they were hurried into an isolated hut, and there burnt in one sad 
crowd, It did not require much exercise of imagination to picture to 
oneself the Irish cow-boy, who could boast that his hands were so weary 
with, killing and knocking down Protestants into a bog-pit, that he 
could hardly lift his arms to his head; nor was the sense of hearing so 
very perverse, which could revive the shouts of frenzied joy of Ligoolé 
priests, .as, they re-echoed so Christian-like a sentiment as, “Oh, how 
sweetly do they fry !” or the ribaldry of the more ignorant, who took 
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pride in imitating the cries of the sufferers, and in exemplifying how the 
children Pe when the fire began to burn them ! 

. Armagh, with the same dark pages in history as other cities of Ulster 
—as the capital even subjected to still more varying fortunes—suddenly 
rose above these sombre lands and melancholy thoughts, like a Pharos 
upon the Black Sea. Its ~ and learned institutions, its homes of 
sanctity, and its strongholds of knowledge, justly entitle it to this 
advantage of position as well as moral pre-eminence. 

Rising up the acclivities of a gentle eminence, crowned by the cathe- 
dral, which is built in the form of a cross, the tower springing up from the 
point of intersection of the four compartments, Armagh resembles most 
other Irish towns in its suburbs of huts and streets of cottages ; but 
there is one part of the town which is more aristocratic than the other, 
or, in other words, rather better off. Still the effect is the same—that of 
a congregation of dwellings around a feudal castle, only here the castle 
is represented by a cathedral. 

The scenery of Cavan, Monaghan, and Armagh, it may be observed, 

esses none of those striking features which are met with in most 
of the northern districts of Ulster; but there is much, peculiar to 
each county, that merits close examination and well-deserved eulogy. 
In Cavan there are few or no level tracts; all is hilly ; and the propor- 
tions of barren or moorland, and of arable or pasture lands, varies con- 
stantly. In Monaghan, amid much cultivation and extensive plantations, 
we have more levels and bog-lands ; indeed a proportion of the latter of 
nearly 30,000 acres to 140,000. In Armagh, again, with greater 
variety of surface and soil—for the perpetual limestone begins to vary 
in its constituents on proceeding northwards—we have only 20,000 
_ acres of bog and waste to oppose to 158,000 acres of arable or pasture 
lands. The hills in Armagh also possess a gentle slope, and for the most 
a fertile soil; but still, with these natural advantages, it is impossible 
not to feel that, upon contrasting the cultivated lands of Armagh, and 
their neat enclosures, with those of the like natural features in some 
neighbouring counties, we cannot attribute the bleak and inhos- 
itable appearance of the latter to anything but a neglect of that in- 
ustry which has operated so conspicuously in improving the appearance 
of the first-mentioned more favoured county. 

It would be an endless and unprofitable labour to record the battles 
that Armagh has witnessed, or the sieges, sackings, and burnings that 
it has undergone. A seat of learning, riches, and power, in the heart of 
a country of as fierce, predatory, and warlike a people as ever occupied a 
tract of of such limited dimensions in any part of the known world, 
it would be a wonder had it escaped. The ravages of Danes and Nor- 
wegians are evidently not to be laid to this score; but the rebels who 
murdered Murtough O’Lochlin, Prince of Tyrone, in 1196, a man who 
is described by his countrymen as the “ destroyer of the cities and castles 
of the English, and founder of churches and fair sanctuaries,” and then 
ravaged his chief city, fairly come under that category. 

The Irish annalists tell us that the English, in the time of the rebellion 
of Shane O'Neill, plundered Armagh twice in the space of one month. 
This,, however, was long after both church and monasteriés had been de- 
spoiled of their riches. The Earl of Sussex was the first to fortify the city 
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against the renowned chieftain of Ulster, and that act was one of the sub- 
jects of bitterest complaint, as he pretended that it “‘entrenched” upon 
is sovereign rights. Inone sense of the word, it most decidedly did so. 
Taio Tost oulk Bir.dehe, Norris, hed lee thew: liend>-quarters ot 
Armagh. Peer aern ety ee mens emne te tangy teen ‘the 
Anglo-Irish lords never advanced beyond the Pale except in inroads and 
forays, without any further result than keeping up the antipathy of races 
and impeding the progress of eivilisation ; but. still the sudjugation of 
Ulster by the roa se owing to the: never-ending treachery of all 

ies concerned—for so small a country, a military operation, if it ean be 
ignified by such a designation, of the greatest duration perhaps of any on 


The strong _— erected by Sussex enabled the garrisons of 
h and Monaghan to hold out for a long time against their assailants; 


but in 1596 Tyrone suddenly marched upon the city and took it by stra- 
tagem. The English, under Marshal Bagnall, once more obtained pos- 
session of the metropolis of Ulster and garrisoned it, but only to evacuate 
it again after the disastrous battle of the Blackwater. Recovered by Lord 
Mountjoy, it was again lost, and became the centre of those dread mas- 
sacres mn the,time of Phelim O’Neill, before adverted to. This chieftain, 
whose ferocity lent terror to his name, in violation of the capitulation, set 
the town and cathedral on fire and put a hundred innocent inhabitants to 
death, but he was himself apprehended, brought to trial, and executed in 
1652. 

The defection of the Lords of the Pale during the troubles brought 
about in England by the Parliamentary wars raised the hopes of the Irish 
chieftains, and especially of Owen Roe O'Neill, who had succeeded to 
Phelim, tothe highest piteh—and that in Ireland is mueh higher than where 
imaginations are less exalted and judgment not so buoyant. Cromwell 
and. his successors kept these rebellious lords in cheek; but the restoration 
of Charles II. effected another diversion and a change of interests. A 
transition which was again witnessed in an equally remarkable manner 
in the times of James II. and King William, when the supremacy of 
the loyalists was succeeded by that of the Protestants; and the cathedral, 
founded by the apostle of a church which upheld such vain juggleries as 
those of the staff of Christ, the purgatory at Devenish, the extirpation of 
noxious animals, and a thousand other extravagances, became the seat of 
the primate of a reformed Christianity. 

What a change has come in the present day over past times! Those 
pious idlers,—monks and friars of all orders and descriptions,—regular 
canons following in the suite of St. Patrick,—Culdees, teaching the 
sophistries of Columba,—Franciscans, for whom Bishop Scanlan 
erected @ monastery in 1261,—have long since been driven to climates 
more genial to a lazy and unprofitable sanctity. With them also have 

i the homes of nuns—rich and fair; wealthy preferments 
founded by the holy apostle for the express benefit of his canonised sisters, 
Bridget and Lupita. The latter appears to have died with a conscience 
ill at ease ; for, according to Archdall, in his “ Monasticon,” her body 
oo coreretmantater a Sarina ape erat ac nun in 3 
standing posture, carefully and closely guarded by two crosses, one before 
and the other behind, from the assaults of the devil! 
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In the lieu of these pioneers of an early Christianity are now a pri- 
mate and clergy teaching to the best of their power the Word of God,— 
schools inculcating knowledge alike to all sects and persuasions,—a noble 
observatory, founded by Lord Rokeby, possessing a resident astronomer, 
Dr. Robinson, one of the most distinguished men in the world of science. 
Would that the purifying and enlightening doctrines of present times 
were admitted throughout the length and breadth of Inisfail, the island 
of “evil” destiny! If the Roman Catholic peasantry no longer believe 
in werwolves, they still have faith in the miracles of the saith. If the 
fire of St. Brigid is extinct, pilgrimages to the purgatory of St. Patrick 
are still rife; if the apples of St. Kevin or the ducks of St. Coleman 
are no longer to be found, holy wells and paths of penitence still abound ; 
ieces of rag are still tied to bushes by the wayside; and if rats and mice 
wen returned since the days of Patrick and Columba, the peasants of 
Clonmany still collect the earth of a mound sacred to the latter saint to 
drive them away. Ireland is still, as it ever has been, a land of eccle- 
siastical wonders and superstitions. It is a characteristic at once of the 
ple and of a particular stage in the progress of society, which time 
will undoubtedly gradually chasten and ultimately obliterate. I cannot 
better finish this portion of my tour than by quoting the opinion of the 
learned historian of the church—Mosheim—upon the miracles supposed 
to have attended upon the ministry of the early Irish preachers :—‘ The 
simplicity and ignorance of the generality in those times furnished the 
most favourable occasion for the exercise of fraud ; and the impudence of 
impostors, in contriving false miracles, was artfully proportioned to the 
credulity of the vulgar; while the sagacious and the wise, who perceived 
these cheats, were obliged to silence by the dangers that threatened their 
lives and fortunes if they detected the artifice. Thus does it generally 
happen in human life, that when the discovery and profession of the 
truth is attended with danger, the prudent are silent, the multitude 
believe, and impostors triumph.” 








A DREAM 
WHICH PRECEDED THE DEATH OF MY FIRST-BORN. 


By Francis WYMAN. 


Coming events cast their shadows before. 
Campbell. 

I saw in my dream 
A misty stream, 

Form’d less of wave than cloud ; 
And a baby boat 
Was there afloat, 

And an infant in a shroud! 


With a sense of pain 
I look’d again, 
I sought that little bark; — 
But it faded away 
Into mist and spray, 
Or was lost in the vapours dark. 
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A Dream. 


adamedor 

past the shore, 

And athwart the cloudy waves, 
Without oar or sail, 
Dead, and cold, and pale ; 

And there was a smell of graves ! 


And some, as they sped, 
Would turn the head, 
And gaze all woebegone ! 

Then shrivel away 

Into quick decay, 
And leave but a skeleton ! 


Then it seem’d to me, 
That, in mockery, 
Each skeleton babe that pass’d 
At me did grimace 
With its bony face, 
And looks of defiance cast ! 


Still I gaz’d intent 

With wonderment, 
*Till all but one had fled : 

’T was a baby fair 

That linger'd there, 
And look’d as ’twere not dead. 


The thought that I knew 
That baby, grew 
Strong, nay, almost intense : 
As it near’d the shore, 
I knew more and more 
Its look of intelligence. 


Through vapour and spray 
It, made its way 

Close to the shadowy strand ; 
And that wan pale child 
Upon me smil'd, 

And waved its pretty hand! 


And it pays’d, and took 
A farewell look, 
Sweet, solemn, sad and fix’d, 
As if ’twere the last 
It had power to cast, 
Ere with the clouds it mix’d! 


Oh ! the anguish IT felt 
As I saw it melt 
Into the shrouding haze! 
’Twas so like my child 
In its aspect mild, 
And its pensive, stedfast gaze 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHANGE IN SOUTHERN EUROPE. * 
BY JAMES HENRY SKENE, ESQ. 
Cuapter VIII. 


INEVITABLE INSURRECTION AGAINST THE TURKS. 


Tue Turk is the true and worthy son of Ishmael. “His hand is 
against every man, and every man’s hand is against him.” He looks 
down upon and despises all mankind, except the chosen race to which he 
himself belongs, and which he conscientiously believes to be the greatest 
and noblest on the face of the earth. He equally dislikes the Christian, 
the Jew, and the Pagan,—while he does not even protect, although he 
ceases to molest, the renegade from any of these creeds to his own. 
When thrown into ‘immediate contact with the Greek, he rarely ever 
addresses or speaks to him without adding the contemptuous word 
“kiopeck;” or dog, to that of “ giaour,” or unbeliever ; and the Greek 
appears to consider the words ‘‘ cxvds,” or dog, and “ Tovpxos,” Turk, to 
be synonymous, as he uses them indiscriminately. There must exist very 
pare causes to account for the fact of two nations thus living together 

uring a lapse of several centuries, without their mutual hatred having 
in the slightest degree abated. It is the curse that was pronounced on 
Hagar’s son before his birth; it was followed, it is true, by a promise, at 
a later period, that he should become the father of a great nation—and 
it has been fulfilled ; but the hand of his descendant is still against every 
man, aud every man’s hand is still against him. 

The character of the Turk is so totally opposed to that of European 
nations, that it is with the greatest difficulty that it can be rightly appre- 
ciated by them. There is much in it which they are tempted to admire, 
and there is also much which they cannot help condemning; the former 
qualities, however, are generally connected with their manners and habits, 
while the latter are more intimately dependent on their nature and dis- 

ition. Their exterior is advantageous, and it seldom fails in inspiring 
respect on first acquaintance with them ; but the soul that is within can- 
not be even partially unveiled without exciting aversion and disgust. 

The Tyrk is commonly held to be honest; but Mr. Maundrell, who 
was some time-at Aleppo, asserts that “he will always cheat when he 
can find an’ opportunity ;” and they are often called generous ; but Dr. 
Russell, another old resident, says: they are “taxed with-conducting all 
their transactions on the narrow principles of self-interest.” Many other 
authors have also loaded the Turks with invectives; but they have little 
reason to complain, for even their character has found many equally 
zealous panegyrists. Sandys, a traveller in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, says of them, that they area “lazy people that work by 
fits, and more esteem of their ease than of their profit; yet are they 
excessively covetous; and although they have not the wit to deceive (for 
they be gross headed), yet have they the will, breaking all compacts with 
the Christians that they find discommodious.”” How much better this 
quaint old writer has penetrated into the real nature of the Turk, than 
some of the self-confident modern authors who vaunt their.honesty! for 
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honesty and truth are the very oy sen of Turkish principles; their 
manners are an ised system of hypocrisy and dissimulation, their 
study is not to any expression whatever to be seen on their coun- 
tenance, and their ambition is to be able to talk in a sense totally dif- 
ferent from their real feelings and opinions without even the smallest 
appearance of insincerity. To tell a skilful lie they hold to be the 
height of accomplishment. 

It is not unusual to hear the Moslem characterised as a good-natured, 
kind-hearted person ; and some even go so far as to assert his superiority 
in this respect to the Greek: these opinions may have originated m the 

ter facilities which exist for noticing the peculiarities of* the 
atter, by whom, as in most countries, travellers are liable to be imposed 
upon and pillaged; when all they may have seen of the Turks is their 
calm and solemn bearing, united, as not unfrequently happens, with 
singularly handsome and prepossessing features. The ingenuous and 
unsuspecting temper of an Englishman leads him naturally to account 
for such an exterior by the supposition that it clothes a contented mind, 
an innocent heart, and a conscience at rest; but a deeper insight into 
the Turkish character will convince him that indolence, overweening pride, 
and degrading habits, have been mistaken for these amiable qualities ; 
the lassitude and satiety which are left by over-indulgence are faithfully 
portrayed in his listless attitude; and the indifference which is en- 
gendered by the neglect of self-restraint is fully depicted in his dull 
countenance. 

Among half-civilised nations, untutored ignorance is generally be- 
trayed by boisterous and foolish levity ; but the want of edutation, and, 
in many cases, the imbecility of the Turk, are veiled under a mask of 
dignity and self-importance, which is not the expedient of the individual, 
but the confirmed habit of the race: for the whole nation possess in the 
highest degree what the French call “ Pair eapable,”—an expression as 
beppy as it is difficult to translate : it is not a stoical frame of mind 
which supplies them with that air of gravity, and neither does deep feel- 
ing nor profound reflection in general lurk beneath it: the dreamy state 
in which they vegetate is not absence of mind arising from intensity of 
thought, but it is the formal apathy of habit which thus weighs, like an 
incubus, on the features and movements of the race. With regard to 
the real claims which the Mussulman possesses to the merit and repu- 
tation of good-heartedness, they at once lose all semblance of validity 
when they are confronted with the numberless instances of cruelty which 
prove the contrary. It has been remarked that he is kind to animals ; 
and that trait of character is usually considered to be indicative of a 
kind disposition. It is true that Turks have been often known to give 
money to bird-catchers, in order to induce them to open the cage and 
restore the captive to liberty; but they keep the cage of their human 
slaves close enough. It is is true that the Turks boast of not making 
use of whips for animals, while they allege that the mere manufacture of 
such instruments of torture employs thousands of workmen in European 
countries ; but the wounded flanks of their riding-horses, and their sharp 
broad stirrups frequently covered with blood, give the lie to their pre- 
tended kindness to animals on that score. Ft is further true that the 
Turks protect from injury the herds of masterless dogs which infest the 
streets of their towns, and they often have food purchased for them ; 
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‘bat, in the first place, these dogs are valuable citizens, for they act both 
as scavengers and police, keeping the streets free from garbage and filth, 
and serving to intimidate nightly depredators. Secondly, would it not 
be more to the credit of the Turks, if the bread which is thrown to these 
dogs were given to some of the starving Christian families around them; 
and would not that be the employment of their kindness of heart, did it 
really exist ? For want and destitution are rife and open to view; yet 
that species of charity is far from being prevalent. 

This phlegmatic temperament encloses a latent fire of energy, and is 
possessed of a degree of elasticity, a strong spring of passion, which, 
when roused, becomes ungovernable. The Turk, im whom this com- 
bination exists, is consequently addicted to excess in everything. His 
indolence, when forced into action, gives place to inordinate exercise ; 
his temperance falls into unbridled intoxication when his habitual sobriet 
is once violated ; his inert sedateness becomes impetuous fury when he is 
provoked ; and his cold-blooded voluptuousness, which betrays no symp- 
tom of real attachment, condemns without remorse the wife of his bosom 
to the death of a cat, when suspicion fires his implacable jealousy. In 
fact, the’Lurkish character in this respect is aptly illustrated by the old 

, “Ht never rains but it pours.” 

When the lurking rancour of the Turks against the Greeks is excited 
into open violence, whatever may have been its first cause, it invariably 
falls into the old subject of contention, which is the difference of religion. 
The talented and munificent Philhellene, General Gordon of Cairness, 
who not only fought in the Greek revolution, but also wrote its history, 
says, in his excellent work, that “The insolent superiority assumed by 
_the Turks was the more galling that it arose entirely out of a principle of 
fanatical intolerance, which renders Mussulman superiority singularly 
bitter and odious to people of a different faith.” Indeed, when perse- 
cution on the part of the Mahometans becomes active and wholesale, it 
generally takes religion for its pretext. Then does the Christian trast in 
vain to his wonted humility and cunning; and nothing can save him 
but the immediate abandonment of the Cross for the Crescent. ni he 
family, honour, and life, are at once laid low before the fury of the 
spoiler, which is lashed into frenzy by its own consummation. 

Apostacy alone diverts the attacks of fanaticism; and is it not then 
extraordinary that there should still remain a single Christian in Turkey ? 
For such fits of raving bigotry are not rare when the Turk becomes a 
wild beast, and is satiated only by blood. Let it not, therefore, be 
wondered at that the Greeks should have become what they are, but 
rather let them be admired for dying as martyrs, or living true to the 
Cross, by whatever means that life, and that faith, may have been pre- 
served'to them. 

Uskup, and the surrounding villages, situated in the heart of European 
Turkey, were, only four years ago, the scene of a most atrocious perse- 
cution of the Christians. Armed bands of infuriated Mussulmen rushed 
about im all directions, torturing and slaughtering those of both sexes 
and all ages who refused to embrace Islamism. ‘To save their lives, some 
did so, but many fell victims to the barbarous mob; others survived, 
mutilated and crippled, to find themselves the only living members of 
their families, which had been inhumanly butchered. Such in the 
present day prove the fallacy of 7 that the Mahometans have 
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emerged from their primitive state of ferocity and barbarism. This 
erroneous notion seems to have arisen from the fact that most trayel- 
lers judge of the state of Turkey by that of Constantinople ; and, 
from ‘all appearances, there cannot exist a more deceptive criterion, for 
no one who has been in contact with the inhabitants of the provinces can 
shut his eyes to the conviction that the Mussulman is now as bad, if not 
worse, than he ever was. 

Circumstances have of late assimilated to a certain degree the charac- 
teristic features of Constantinople to those of the other great mercantile 
towns of the Mediterranean, and not only a certain semblance of mo- 
dernisation may have imparted to the casual observer a more favourable 
than just opinion of its inhabitants, but also the comparison with the 
large and condensed communities of other countries may have produced 
an impression to their advantage ; for the vices and corruptions which 
seem to be the natural growth of all large cities and commercial sea- 
ports have but little hold upon the Turkish disposition, and this redeeming 

uality is more conspicuous in the capital than in the provinces, where 
their true 1a ag displaying itself more obviously, is less difficult of 
being discerned. 

T ngewe of Uskup called forth the most vigorous remonstrances 
on the part of the representatives of the great powers of Europe at Con- 
stantinople, and they were followed by a nominal admission by the Divan 
of the principle of religious tolerance; but even supposing that this de- 
claration were acted up to, there would still remain numberless pretexts 
for persecution in the reciprocal social attitude of the different classes of 
the population. Were these changed the level would be obtained; and 
although the Greeks are undoubtedly superior to the Turks, both in 
numbers and in intrinsic worth, still the latter would not be altogether 
useless in the state as they now are. The Turks, from their innate 
strengthand vigour of character, might become valuable citizens and sub- 
jects, were they deprived of their unmerited privileges and supremacy over 
the other classes of the population. They possess, indeed, a species of 
idiosyneracy which is all ther own; and this quality it was which raised 
them to greatness. It should be amply taken into consideration in the 
fitting together and adjustment of the different component parts of a new 
state of matters, because it is a powerful lever, which may shake the ve 
basis of its own policy, as it has that of foreign states. This it was which 
brought Islam into Europe, sword in hand, against the élite of Christen- 
dom, and kept their banners and horse-tails triumphantly flying until 
they were lowered under the walls of Vienna and Malta. The prestige 
of their name thus became terrible in Europe, whilst it was impossible to 
withhold all feeling of respect from such a people. 

Fear, therefore, probably first dictated the admiration which was be- 
stowed upon the Turks three or four centuries back; but now that their 
history seems to be forgotten, even by themselves, there certainly remains 
little either to admire or to dread. Moreover, if the accounts given of 
them by the older authors, who still wrote under that influence, were 
entirely laid aside, it is probable that opinions would not now differ so 
much on the subject of the reputation they merit. 

+ Yet, as regards the politics of Europe, the Crescent shines in its wane 
ms as brightly as it did in its ascendant. Its very impotence has pro- 
cured it friends, and these supporters lavish praise on it, in order to justify 
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its continued existence as a power. Were the integrity and statu guo 
of Turkey no longer necessary to European cabinets, the vices and debi- 
tay of the nation, and of their government, would soon be discovered and 

owledged ; for state reasons, as they are called, bring conviction with 
wonderful rapidity. 

The fact is simply this : for the present, the sultan happens to be the 
most convenient holder of Constantinople; therefore he is a great poten- 
tate, ruling a powerful people, endowed with virtues and rights innume- 
rable; his tottering throne must be propped up, and his sceptre, too 
weighty now for his feeble grasp, must be supported for him, even at the 
expense and trouble of an occasional expedition to chastise a refractory 

ha and to drive him back from Syria to Egypt. But this policy is no 
foubt better than that of a neighbouring government, which promised 

rotection to the said pasha, and, when the time came that it was required, 
withdrew, and left him to receive a severe lesson as to the value of his 
patron’s friendship, and the power of his Ottoman master’s ally. The 
conduct of England in her decided support of Turkey at least suggests the 
hope, that, when that support shall cease to be necessary or politic, the 
same straightforward determination will be displayed. 

The decline and present abasement of this once great empire is prin- 
cipally owing to the check on all progress which is effected by its civil 
and religious institutions. These were not placed in so great a contrast 
as they now are with those of Europe when the Turkish invasion first 

peared on its eastern horizon; but the western nations have made im- 
measurable strides of improvement, while the invader has remained the 
same: hence has arisen a complete incompatibility with the advanced 
state of the rest of Europe ; requiring, consequently, extraneous means 
to keep it in existence. Three hundred years ago, for instance, the 
Osmanli was a far more civilised and enlightened being than the rude 
Muscovite of those days; but the effects of this stationary tendency of 
the institutions of the one, and the rapid progress of those of the other, 
have rendered the modern Russian greatly superior to the Turk. Again, 
the inherent nature of the civil and religious principles of Mahometanism 
is favourable to conquest, while it is hostile to the growth of concen- 
trated power; therefore, as long as the Turks kept advancing, they 
were strong and mighty; but when they were compelled to halt, and to 
set about consolidating their empire, it fell back to a state of debility 
and decay. Thornton remarks of absolute governments, that ‘one of 
the evils, and by no means the least of those, necessarily accompanying 
despotism is, that it represses the spring of improvement which there is 
in society. Whatever talents may have been called forth during the 
struggle which despotism was making to establish its dominion, become 
stationary at best, or more probably retrograde, when once it has ren 
fected its plan, and stretched itself out to repose on the summit of its 
power.” 

In military conquest, therefore, the Ottoman despotism was great and 
powerful, but in stationary peace it has become weak and decrepit. 

When the Turks renounced the project of further invasions, the noble 
stimulus of glory gave place to the lotatidg lust of gain: avarice be- 
came what territorial ambition had been—the mode of outbreak which 
their fitful energy assumed—and it acted as the safety-valve by which the 

gerous vapours of the Turkish orgasm were carried off. mie reaction 
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of their phlegm must of necessity plunge them into excess of some kind : 
formerly it found vent in w conquest, afterwards it attacked the 
substance of their serfs; and instead of usurping kingdoms and empires, 
as they did in the time of their glory, they seized private wealth and 
fortunes in this their diminished field of oppression. Thus, the power 
of plundering their inferior, in order to bribe their superior, became the 
sole object of desire in every grade of the sliding scale of petty tyrants 
—from the lordly pasha to the paltry tshaoush. Such is the | of the 
once great successors of the still greater Romans; and, as far as the 
absolute domination of the Turks is concerned, Constantinople may 
become the tomb of the second empire, as Byzantium was of the first: ° 

It is a favourite theory with some who have lived in those countries, 
that their tion will regenerate itself without any previous social 
or religious change. They think that the inequalities which appear on 
the surface of the relative position of its different parts will gradually 
wear down; and that the rough edges, to use a homely metaphor, will be 
rubbed of in the course of time. The Greeks aud the Turks would then, 
according to this idea, live happily together in the mean time, and ulti- 
mately, rajse themselves to the standard of civilisation of other countries. 
To this doctrine may be traced many of the erroneous ideas which dictate 
our present policy with regard to Turkey; and it has been the origin 
of the inferiority of our diplomacy there, when contrasted with that of 
the other great powers, which openly repudiate this notion as an evident 

It a be asked how similar expectations can be placed on the mere 
effects of time alone, when the experience of nearly four centuries proves 
that they have produced a diametrically opposite result. The longer the 
Greeks and Turks have lived together, the less have they liked each 
other. Again, the blame of the oppression under which the Christians of 
Turkey now groan is even imputed by these theorists to the slave, and 
not to the master; and the Turks themselves are also fond of asserting 
this paradox. The fable of the wolf which accused the lamb of dis- 
turbing the clearness of thé''water, when the latter was drinking farther 
down the stream, is here realised. The effect is taken for the cause ; 
and if the Greek cheats the Turk, it is because the latter desires to rob 
him of his share. The water which the lamb drinks would be pure 
enough if the wolf did not trouble it higher up the stream. _It is said, 
that if the Greek would leave off the attempts to overreach his rulers, 
they might then come to a perfect understanding together, and, to use 
the cant expression of some politicians, finally amalgamate. The spon- 
tameous regeneration of the Turks, and their amalgamation with the 
Greeks under the present system, are two chimeras which ean only 
assume bodily existence on the conditions of a change of religion, a 
total renunciation of old prejudices, and complete oblivion of their own 
history, which could as reasonably be expected as the fusion of the 
southern states of North America with their negro slaves. 

By such a consummation the condition of the latter would, no doubt, 
be bettered, as that of the Greeks might also be in becoming thus amal- 
gamated with the Turks;.but it cannot for a moment be seriously sup- 
posed by any one sufficiently acquainted with the nature of the two 
races, as they now exist in the provinces, that such an event could ever 
take place, unless a previous reformation of the social compact between 
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them is effected, and unless a real and practical religious tolerance is 
established. | 

How can the Turks be regenerated as long as the Koran remains their 
exclusive law? Their religious faith, their social system, and their code 
of laws, all spring from the same source ; and the current of any one of 
these cannot be altered unless the whole stream is diverted. Never- 
theless, in doing so, somewhat that is good might be lost with what is 
evil ; for there are many principles of Mahometanism which give weight 
and stability both to government and to morals. It is not to be desired 
that there should be an absolutely radical change in all these, some of 
which it. would be profitable to admit in the purest and wisest legislature. 
Such, for instance, are its prohibitions against over-indulgence in wine, 
the injunction as to ablutions and cleanliness, the strict observance of 
the forms of worship, the encouragement of filial piety, the illegality of 

, and the obligation which every Mussulman is under to learn some 
handicraft, whatever may be his wealth or birth ; as the late sultan 
Mach moud, for instance, was a maker of toothpicks, which he was in the 
habit of selling for the benefit of the indigent; and besides these, there 
are other-similar precepts of Islamism which it would be a pity to see 
altered. An accommodation, therefore, of the institutions of the one peo- 
ple to those of the other would suffice ; and an examination of the Turkish 
sacred book will prove that such an issue is far from being impossible. 

There is no subject connected with the East on which greater errors 

vail among Europeans than that of Mahometanism, the real spirit of 
which is altogether mistaken. The Koran preaches justification by faith, 
and not by works, although faith is diverted from the true object; it 
icanioleke our gospels to be inspired writings, and Jesus Christ to be 
the spirit of God, and the Messiah of the Jews; it admits also that he 
is the appointed Judge of mankind,—including even Mahomet himself,— 
and the future head of a universal religion, as well as that he was born 
of a virgin. Mahomet tried to prove that he was the Paraclete, or Com- 
forter, whom Jesus had promised to his disciples, and asserted that he 
was sent to reveal what the Son of God had omitted, because “ they 
could not bear the whole truth,” as stated in St. John’s Gospel. 

These facts sufficiently prove the Jewish and Christian derivation of 
Mahometanism, unauthorised and inconsistent as the superstructure is; 
and, indeed, according to a catechism printed at Constantinople, the 
Mussulman’s creed commences with the following words: “ I believe in 
the books which have been delivered from heaven, and the prophets. In 
this manner was the Pentateuch given to Moses, the Psalter to David, 
the Gospel to Jesus, and the Koran to Mahomet.’”’ This view of the 
subject is not generally appreciated, however undeniable it may be. 
Could the last article of their belief be suppressed, statesmen might 
then look for amalgamation between the Turks and the Greeks; and were 
the Turks to renounce their Prophet, and further adopt the spirit of 
Christianity, as well as what they now admit of its doctrines, the only 
object might, and probably would, be accomplished. What. is contra- 
dictory being then abrogated, its precepts might be inculcated, consider- 
ing that its authenticity is already allowed. The object would therefore 
be to attempt to modify, if it be not possible completely to abolish, those 
of the Prophet’s dogmas which militate against Christianity ; and these, 
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although wei it.is.true, are few in comparison with the matter ob- 
viously borrowed from the Old and New Testaments. The Jewish and 
Christian religions are the foundation-stones of Mahometanism, and they 
are solid, however small and weak the edifice may be which the impostor 

There exist already divisions and a class of sceptics in the very heart 
of Islam, and the Mahometan faith, as it descended from its Ishmaelitish 
institutors, and as it was propagated by the Prophet's sword, now meets 
with many a doubtful consent. For besides the number of recusants 
which must exist in every faith from the profligate attempts to adapt re- 
ligion to inclination, another and somewhat more respectable scepticism 
has arisen, as many serious thinkers among them begin to ask the ques- _ 
tion, how a future sensual recompence can be awarded to spiritual virtue 
in this life, and how the purity, which deserves reward hereafter, shall 
only obtain there what it was considered a duty to shun here, and what 
the very success of self-denial renders tasteless. Here we have a step 
to a great reformation, especially in a belief which admits the immortality 
of the soul, and the benevolent character of the Divinity, as axioms. But 
the misfortune is that the Church of Christ should not be represented 
in these gountries by a worthier branch than the Eastern Church is. 

The superstition of the ignorant classes, the worship of saints, and 
adoration of the Panagia, or Virgin Mary, are so repulsive to the Turk, 
and so discordant with his ideas of the dead, and his contempt for the 
weaker sex, that the Greek Church, with her processions, relics, and other 
mummeries, disgusts him with these ostensible features of Christianity. 
With the Greek, as with the Romanist, it is not the Almighty or the 
Saviour so much as the Virgin that occupies the chief place in their 
devotions, and it is not in the nature of the Turk to feel any sympathy 
with the worshippers of a woman, but rather will he despise both the 
adorer and the adored. The state of the clergy also, whose corruption, 
vices, ignorance, and venality are well known to him, makes the true 
faith disreputable in the eyes of the Turk. Nevertheless, the reformation 
of Mahometanism may not be so remote a consummation as is usually 
supposed ; but the frequent diplomatic notes and political manifestoes, 
which have inundated the East in the negotiations of the present century, 
are little likely to forward religious conversion. Let these rather insist 
upon the social equalisation of the Ottoman subjects, and upon the 

option of complete religious tolerance to be strictly enforced, and then 
the fall of the Prophet may be reasonably contemplated ; but, as matters 
now stand, the Turks will not change, and the Greeks cannot. Their 
present relative position, however, is beyond the power of diplomacy 
much longer to protract ; England may strive to prop up the crumbling 
fabrie of Ottoman despotism, and she may hdgthin the agony of the 
dying monster, but she cannot restore it to health and vigour. The 
absolute sway of the sultan must and will fall ; his ejection trom Europe 
is.a vision ; let his stay, therefore, be made beneficial to the population 
which he governs, and at the same time advantageous to his allies in a 
higher degree than it now is. If the latter persist in attempting to 
-uphold his present system of government, some untoward and unexpected 

ption will sooner -or- later ensue ; limb after limb will be severed 


from the feeble and diseased carcase, and the only effect which the 
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friendly hand of England will be found to have produced will be but to 
have added convulsions to the pain of each amputation. 

According to the cant of political speculators, “the balance of power 
and equilibrium of European states” will be sustained at the expense of 
much suffering in the mean time on the part of the unhappy population, 
and then will come the storm of rebellion and bloodshed, the violence of 

neral disorganisation, and absolute uncertainty of the final result, which 
will thus make the scale kick the beam. 

The Koran, besides prescribing the religious faith, lays down also a 

litical: constitution, a code of laws, and even a system of administration 
to be observed, while the unity of the whole gives to each of the several 
component principles thus blended together a degree of extrinsic weight 
above the real strength of any civil organisation which is not so 
intimately connected with a religious doctrine. ‘Traditions also, which 
descend from generation to generation among the Turks, with inviolable 
consistency, invest their customs with the sanction of long duration and 
tried expediency, in their own eyes at least, if not in those of others; and 
to this peculiar trait of the people is the stability of their internal admi- 
nistration much indebted. ‘Though not by any means the Jess respected, 
most of their institutions are now notoriously behind the state of the . 
motley population; and though their manners and ideas seem to differ 
so little from what they are represented to have been in the time of 
Besbequius and other early writers, those of the Christian population 
have altered so much as to produce an absolute incongruity. 

The system of taxation, for instance, in Turkey, derives its origin from 
the practice of the Arabs. It consists in a gross contribution imposed on 
the municipalities, who have the power of apportioning the amount among 
- themselves, thus essentially ferming a direct assessment ; and each com- 
munity, whatever be its sect, tribe, or social position, collects this aggre- 
gate sum fixed upon them by the general administration in the manner 
which it may prefer. The oppression here is in the amount, and the sys- 
tem could not be complained of, did it never exceed the just proportion. 

Mr. Urquhart, who is the advocate of the Ottoman principles of govern- 
ment, and seems to be thoroughly versed in all its details, considers this 
to be the secret link which holds the heterogeneous mass together ; he 
thinks, also, that the contrary system is the source of all the evils which 
are occasioned by the taxation of so-called civilised nations. But the 
fiscal scheme of the Turks has the disadvantage of taxing improvement, 
by increasing in proportion as the power of contributing augments; and 
it is also too arbitrary for an unsettled state of affairs, such as generally 
exists in Turkey. 

The administration of justice is likewise intrusted to the different com- 
munities of which the population consists, the Osmanlis being judged by 
their Cadis, the Greeks by their Patriarch, the Armenians by their 
Synode, foreigners or Franks by their Consuls, and the Jews by their 
Rabbis. At the same time, all litigants, of whatever nation or religion 
they may be, have the right of appeal to the Turkish judicial authorities. 
This, however, is rarely practised except by the rich, who may have been 
outsuited by a poor antagonist, for then the venality of the judge turns 
the scale ; whereas, justice being in the market, the competition excludes 
the needy appellant from this last resource of the law. It is also easy to 
produce evidence before a Turkish judge to convince him either way, if 
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it.should, happen. that, his opinion is not to be bought ; and as the pecu- 

i SUALEESaananaide al the Genel, ha. gemma sents 
shideng by the deeision of his own tribunal. 

‘Moreover, it is a matter of religious duty with the Christian in 
‘Turkey to suffer wrong rather than refer to the arbitration of the “ Un- 
believers,” as St. Paul himself enjoins in his first Epistle to the Corinthians; 
and the Greeks so interpret the rule as tomakeit obligatory on their church. 
In this manner the contact between the various constituent parts of the 

ion is avoided, and the proof of its working is, that, however 
unjust and imperfect may be the social relations of the different races 
here enjoined, they are not the less preserved even without the aid and 
rt of acommon system of police. 
hese are, without doubt, remarkable peculiarities; and were the other 
institutions of European Turkey similar to the system of assessment and 
administration of civil justice, the problem might be nearly solved. Their 
criminal juri nee, however, is far from being fit to be held up for 
imitation, for here the benevolent principle of giving to the accused the 
benefit of any doubt which may arise in the trial as to his culpability is 
reversed. ‘Ihe Turks laugh at thig scrupulous practice; and although 
ilt eannot be proved, if the prisoner’s innocence is not beyond a doubt, 
is at once executed—upon the principle that it is better that any 
number of men should be put to death, than that a real culprit should 
ever escape punishment. ‘The practice of the pashas in the provinces, 
however, seems widely to differ from that of the law-courts in the 
—_ is, where proceedings appear now to be more reasonably con- 
uct 

The mode of leasehold tenure of land between the Greeks and the 
Turks is generally on the basis of partnership ; the former being in- 
variabl tenants, and the latter the landlords. In some points it 
resembles the feudal practice of the middle ages—the oxen, seed, and 
implements belonging to the landlord, and a proportion of the produce, 
generally equivalent to one-third, is the share of the cultivator, in lieu 
of his Soom But it has to be borne in mind, in considering this 
state of the agricultural classes of European Turkey, that the Greek 

t, who thus tills the land of a Mahometan proprietor, may still 

working in the fields that belonged to his own family ; for, in man 

instances, the cultivators have remained as tenants on the soil which 
they formerly farmed as owners, and that without having ever received 
any price or compensation for the loss of their property. The appro- 
priation by the Turks was rarely effected by any other means than that 
of usurpation ; sometimes glossed over by the semblance of a confiscation, 
on account of some pretended act of felony, or of a seizure of a mortgage 
on debt, of which no account is given ; but a fair bond fide purchase of 
land by Turks from Greeks is almost unprecedented. Much property 
had been obtained possession of by the pasha, by imposing assessments 
on the villages which they had not the means of defraying; and the 
alternative left to the inhabitants possessing property was imprisonment 
and torture, or a declaration that their lands were “ Tchiftliks,” which 
constitutes a voluntary renunciation of their right to the soil, and the 
—— of a moiety of the produce in payment for cultivation. 

Pasha of Jannina had taken possession in this manner of immense 
tracts of property, which, at his death, fell to the crown; and the pro- 
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duce of these lands now forms the principal revenue of the Turkish 
government in Albania. On RTT ere NRO pe es 
to Mecea, and the conscientious scruples of a common cadi prevented the 
execution of his design, which is considered by Mahometans to be an 
act of devotion little inferior to that of going in on, but Ali was 
moved to it by the additional incitement of his mathe having enjoined 
it in her will. The law prescribes that the expense of a proxy shall be 
met by the sale of a portion of the lands of the sender, in order that a 
positive sacrifice may be made in accomplishing such a vow. Now the 
tenure of all the property which was virtually owned by Ali Pasha was 
so bad, that the cadi declared he did not possess sufficient lands with a 
legitimate title to cover with their price the outlay required. So that 
the powerful and wealthy pasha was obliged to give up his holy inten- 
tion for want of the pecuniary means, although his excessive avarice de- 
vised, and had recourse to, every lawful and unlawful expedient. for 
extortion and confiscation. 
He was even prompted by his insatiable thirst of gold to enter into 
ments with astrologers, and to fit up a laboratory, for the purpose 
of labouring in search of the philosopher’s stone and of the elixir vite ; 
as he aimed at the attainment of immortality as well as great wealth. 
They did not satisfy his wish on either point; but he was, nevertheless, 
immensely wealthy, and lived to the age of eighty-two, when his head 
was sent to Constantinople by desire of Sultan Machmoud. These 
alchemists, however, were kept at work during five years, and, as they 
had not succeeded, he had their heads cut off, and their utensils thrown 
away. : 
The cruelty of Ali Pasha gives a sufficient demonstration of the evils 
the people are exposed to in Turkey, where the character of their imme- 
jate governor is prone to such excesses. ‘This noted Tissaphernes of 
Albania was in the habit of saying that his mind and genius resembled 
those of Napoleon Bonaparte; but the accounts of him which have 
been authenticated would rather suggest a comparison with Nero. He 
certainly was, like both of those emperors, one of the most remarkable 
characters of his age; and, according to his own assertion, he was the 
second of his race who had raised himself to power, as he traced his 
descent from the great Albanian conqueror, George Castriot, better 
known by the name of Scanderbeg, and styled by himself Prince of 
Epirus. The atrocities and enormities which Ali Pasha committed 
baffle all description ; for, not satisfied with the power of arbitrarily dis- 
posing of human life, without further trial and judgment than the report 
of the accuser, he was in the habit of adding to the pains of death the 
most excruciating tortures.. And, indeed, most of the pashas still regu- 
late the grade of suffering which is inflicted at the execution of the con- 
demned. One public proof of this still existed at Jannina, not many 
years since, in an elevated log of wood covered with sharp iron hooks, 
which occupied a conspicuous position in the town. On this most bar- 
barous instrument of torture, criminals, real or supposed, were flung 
naked, to suffer a lingering death; enduring often to the second or 
third day before a period was put to their agony. This infamous 
seaffold was removed by the worthy Mustapha Pasha, who subsequently 
erned the province ; and, to his infinite credit also, he much modi- 
the previous practice in Albania in respect to executions and tor- 
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tures. M was a man of a mild and humane disposition, and the 
— which was fortunate enough to be intrusted to his charge, was, 

the time, relieved from the general pressure of the barbarous tyranny 
of the Turks ; but such are rare exceptions. 

» An instance of the atrocious ferocity displayed by Turkish authorities, 
in the torturing of unhappy victims against whom little, if any, cause 
of guilt can be shown, took place at Salonika. Such cases have now 
ceased to be so frequent in the capital, and travellers thence infer that 
they have become obsolete in Turkey ; but in the provinces it is different, 
for events like the following are there of not unfrequent occurrence, and 

speak for themselves. ‘The wife of a Moslem officer had been mur- 
dered, with her two children and her niece, during the night, but no 
trace was found to lead to the discovery of the assassins. The pasha 
recurred, without hesitation, to the unwarrantable expedient of putting 
to torture the whole of the Greek inhabitants of the street where the 
crime had been committed. ‘These unfortunate wretches, as little cog- 
nisant of the murder as the pasha himself, were chained by the neck in 
an upright posture, so as to prevent their changing their attitude with- 
out hanging themselves. For twelve days, under this infliction, they 
moron in denying any guilt, and a new torture was resorted to. 

eated iron collars were put round their necks, although, unfortunatel 

for them, neither hot enough nor tight enough to produce death by 
burning the arteries of the neck ; they were then laid on their backs, 
and charcoal fires lit on their bare chests; their temples were compressed 
with screws ; and they were pricked with red-hot needles. At length 
the English consul, having been apprised of these detestable barbarities, 
remonstrated with Mustapha Pasha, then Vizier of Jannina, and the 
superior of the brutal pasha who had ordered these horrors; his inter- 
ference prevailed, and the wretched sufferers were released. But this 
result was entirely owing to the fortunate circumstance of the governor 
being such a man as Mustapha, whose philanthropic character and kind 
disposition are almost unique in Turkey. 

Captain Best, in his tour, illustrates the terror which the Turks inspire 
among the Greek rayahs, by an anecdote quite in accordance with the 
state of feeling in the provinces, and the hardships which occasion it. 
A poor woman in the village of Kidros had with some reluctance ad- 
mitted him into her cottage, and, on discovering that he was not a Turk, 
exclaimed, ‘“ We should not have been afraid of you had we known who 
age you are Christians and friends; but, fearing you might be 

‘ks, we were cautious; for when they come to our village, the 
take forcible possession of our houses, turn us out, eat up all our food, 
kill our poultry, seize upon whatever we possess, and then pay us by 
beating our men and illtreating our females.” Another English tourist, 
Mr. Jones, notices the fact of a woman dangerously ill of fever being 
thus turned out of her cottage in the night by his Turkish guide, in 
spite of his remonstrances in her favour,—and this took place at Petzali, 
near Jannina. : 

Such treatment as this must rouse the spirit of the most pacific nation; 
and in the breast of the Greek the desire of revenge burns like a 
voleano. Even the love of their native land, in them so peculiarly 
strong, as in most mountain races, is counterbalanced by their aversion to 
the Turkish domination ; and the conterminous countries, such as Greece 
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and the Ionian Islands, are the resort of great numbers of refugees of all 
classes, whom I have often seen and conversed with. The poorer of 
these often beg their bread in exile,—for they are now as much foreigners 
in Greece as they are in the Ionian Islands,—rather than return to their 
native villages, in European Turkey, where they probably possess lands 
and houses. As a plea for their mendicity, some of them give the wish 
to make up a sum which will suffice to bribe the Turkish soe of their 
district to allow them to remove also their wives and children. Could 
such a state of matters exist were there no ground for the accusations 
against the Turks? The Greeks, of all people, would be the least dis- 
posed to expatriate themselves unless driven to it by unbearable oppres- 
sion ; as, independent of their keen feelings for their paternal icon 
they are sufficiently awake to their own interest to prevent their yield- 
ing to anything short of the hard necessity to abandon their property. 

Now that a spirit of change pervades every country in Europe, that 
which has always existed in the Turkish provinces becomes more than 
ever alarming. Matters cannot go on in their present state; and if 
prompt measures be not taken to relieve the Greeks, a civil war will in- 
evitably break out, bringing in its train serious embarrassments to the 
great powers of Europe. 








ON AN OLD RAILWAY ENGINE, 
BY J. P. ANTHONY. 


Txov rusty ruin, 
Thou piece of fallen greatness, that no more 
Thy flight pursuing 
Shall through the land like raging monster roar, 
Or the deep bosom of the earth explore’! 


Thou look’st so quiet 
That we may scarcely deem that thou hast been 
A thing of riot: 
The foremost actor thou in many a scene, 
Wherever tumult, sometimes slaughter, ’s been. 


A monstrous flier, 
That swift as lightning o’er the earth did sweep 
On wings of fire, 
Affrighting night—cleaving the darkness deep; 
Thy burden mortals, some in trusting sleep. 


And now art branded 

As doubtful, dang’rous—and thus cast away, 
Like monster stranded— 

To fancy’s eye—upon the shoal decay, 

Thou used-up screamer that hast seen thy day. 


And never more 
Shall the woods echo to thy fiend-like yell, 
Nor thy uproar 
In caverns dark ten thousand echoes swell, 
Like fearful discord of tumultuous hell. 


Hush’d, and for ever, 
Thy horrid voice—thy soul-appalling scream; 
And thou shalt never 
Fright Naiad more from fount or forest stream, 
Or rustic rouse from Sleepy Hollow’s dream. 
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A FORTNIGHT ON THE LOIRE. 
( BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


I. 


Tne attraction which Paris has had for me is of old date. 

It is no easy thing—though in this changeable world it occasionally 

"i Bi be disenchanted with one’s first love. The current of time, 
or the force of circumstances, may have we away much of the illusion 
which, im early life, is mistaken for reality ; but something always lingers 
to the last, some fragments remain, to show that what our soul was once 
bound up in, was after all worth loving. 

So it is with a great city. The novelty may have long since disap- 

»—a multitude of untoward or painful events may have chanced,— 
its ‘asjiec€ may have completely altered,—but in the past there is still a 
charm which can never be forgotten. 

It was certainly owing more to the past than the present that the plea- 
sure was attributable which I felt, a few weeks since, im once more tread- 
ing the streets of Paris, after an absence of about three years. The 
architectural embellishments remained the same, the treasures of art and 
science were as accessible as of yore; but all the life-and spirit, all the 
gaiety and animation, all the picturesque movement which characterised 
the once lively Parisians, appeared to be entirely gone. The cafés on the 
Boulevards presented the same showy outside, but there was a sad falling 
off of habitués; the shop-windows were filled as usual, but the doors 
seemed hermetically sealed, no customers venturing to break the spell; 
and as I passed I fancied I saw the identical objets which had caught my 
attention when last I was in Paris. The only novelty was a larger 
étalage of “ chemises dhommes,” a branch of trade which has probably 
increased since the prolétaires set themselves up for shirt-wearers. Of 
this class—I mean the prolétaires—for shirt-wearing is, perhaps, not 
general even yet—the numbers were immense, but they were exceeded 
by the hosts of dirty, lounging, idiot-looking soldiers, who, having no 
occupation at present save that of mounting guard here and there, devote 
their leisure to a close examination of the contents of every boutique in 
the principal thoroughfares. Curiosity has always been a prominent 
feature of the Parisian, but in that curiosity there used to be an air and 
manner, a significant gesture or spoken word, which rendered it legiti- 
mate ; the same tendency to stop and stare exists now, but it is in a dull, 
gaping, wondering way, as if the object seen were beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the gazer. In a word, the purely idle man d’autrefois, who en- 
joyed himself upon nothing, and by his insouciance contributed not a 
little to the enjoyment of others, has entirely disappeared ; and his place is 
badly supplied by a clumsy imitation, on the front of which is stamped 
es word *¢ Republican.” 

is changed aspect is a nt everywhere, but more particular] 
in the Palais Ro pete the TTuileries. “Tr it were not for the Trois 
Fréres and old , the former would be thoroughly done up. Chévet, 
it 13 true, holds out in his well-known corner; but though his shop is filled 
with good things, gélinottes from the Ardennes, ortolans from the Pyre- 
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nees, pheasants from Chambord, trout from the lake of Geneva, and rare 
from Holland—he stands amidst his wares with the mournful air 
of a Marius in the ruins of Carthage. He has been so long in the habit 
of purveying these things, that to do so still has become a necessity of his 
existence. He freely admits that nobody comes to buy anything now. “Tl 
n’y a plus de luxe, monsieur!” he says with a sigh, but, taking refuge in a 
Frenchman’s unfailing expedient, he adds: “ Que voulez-vous?” and, 
ielding to fate, he buries himself daily beneath a hecatomb of unsold 
inties. Chévet’s shop is the finest study in the world for a painter of 
still life, and Chévet himself is, unfortunately, in every sense of the word, 
its presiding genius. ‘There are quite as many glittering ornaments, quite 
as many variegated dressing-gowns, quite as many money-changers’ comp- 
totrs in the Palais Royal now as formerly; but diamond necklaces, lory-bird 
costumes, and English bank-notes, are not to be had without their equi- 
valents, and the aspiring youths in hépis and brick-red trousers, who con- 
stitute the bulk of the loungers there, are not yet in a condition to offer 
them ; the time has not yet come for them to “ spend half-a-crown out of 
sixpence a-day.” 

On the other side of the Rue St. Honoré,—that is to say, in the 
Place du Carrousel,—the change is even greater. Beneath the lateral 
arches of the Arce de Triomphe there used to stand, within my recollec- 
tion, the splendidly equipped and martial-looking soldiers of the Gréna- 
diers @ Cheval; this, however, was as far back as the time of the elder 
Bourbons ; these were replaced by the troops of the citizen king, show- 
ing a change indeed, but still giving to the old palace an aspect of 
- guarded royalty ; now the Triumphal Arch is left to take care of itself, 

—the guichet is closed, and what soldiers there are to watch over the 
Tuileries are stationed at the entrances on either side of the square, to 
prevent, in these times of republican liberty, the free passage across, 
which was unimpeded in the days of an absolute monarchy. So literally 
do the new custodians interpret their consigne, that they not only refuse 
admission in the least courteous manner, but warn the stranger to quit 
‘the spot without a moment’s delay,—the privilege of gazing on these 
admirable troops from the pavement of the Rue de Rivoli being an inter 
dicted pleasure. When these gallant fellows, however, are off duty there 
is no such restriction, and in the square of the Carrousel he may, if he 
pleases, gaze his fill at the apartments on the rez de chaussée, where they 
are quartered, and where he may see at an open window, as I did, a 
black man in his shirt-sleeves giving lessons in fencing, to the great de- 
light of a gaping crowd outside. How the rest of the palace is tenanted 
I cannot pretend to say. Since the last revolution it has served the pur- 
poses of an hospital, a barrack, and an exhibition,—and before it is re- 
stored to its original destination, it may very probably be converted into a 
prison or a maison de santé. ‘The gardens of the Tuileries are nursery- 
gardens to as great an extent as ever ; the same old women lie perdues 
in them, behind the trees, ready to pounce down with unerring aim on 
the occupants of chairs; and seedy-looking individuals, who do not even 
disdain to beg, are as numerous there as elsewhere. 

Before the revolution of 1830, the Swiss sentinels suffered none to 
enter the gardens who wore a casquette or blouse, or carried a bundle; 
and when the three glorious days were past, instead of the consigne 
being “On n’entre pas en casquette,” it was made a joke to say, “On 
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{oi 

n’entre pas sans casquette.” This has been improved upon in practice 
sincé'the establishment of the republic, though there is no mot extant on 
the subject,—and if any one were desirous now of taking in at a glance 
the dirtiest and most of the population, the gardens of the 
Tuileries, the Place de Concorde, and the avenues of the Cham 
Elysées, would offer him the finest opportunity of any part of the 


t have spoken only of those of Paris which, though they lie in a 
small eabeas iieriauane won ee to the stranger than all the rest of 
the city ; but a wider survey only confirmed the first impression. ~ It 
was decidedly not worth while to linger in a place where nothing—not 
even an émeute—was going on; the time of the year, about the middle 
of September, when nobody is censé to be in Paris, was also against a 

visit; so the party, of which I formed one, bidding adieu to 
such of the withered trees of liberty as had not yet been rooted up by 
order of the préfet de police, set out by the Orleans railway to pass a 
fortnight amongst the vineyards and chateaux on the Loire. 


II, 


No one requires to be told that the motto of republican France is 
“Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.” It is written on every public building 
and on every pan de mur that is long enough to ‘hold it and clean 
enough to allow it to be visible. The only place where I observed it shorn 
of its fair proportions was on the outside of the Elysée Bourbon, in the 


Rue du Fau St. Honoré, and there the word “ Fraternité” was 
rather ominously huddled into a corner, like an afterthought, or an im- 
possibility. 


It is as well to accept this conclusion generally, for the thing itself is 
not to be met with. Neither can I say much for the application of the 
other high-sounding phrases. ‘Egalité” abounds, but it is not the 
equality which elevates : it does not raise the lowly from a debased con- 
dition, but brings down that which was above it to its own fallen state. 
Asto “ Liberté,” whoever happens to meet with it must be a person 
singularly endowed. So far are they in France from taking off restric- 
tions, that, with every move or imprevement to make man a freer agent, 
a clog is added to counterbalance the gain. Take, for instance, the 
system’ in operation at all the French (as at the German and Dutch) 
railway stations. As soon as the traveller’s ticket is taken, and his exces 
de bagages paid for (an inevitable result, let him travel in the very 
ligh marching order), he is admitted, @ ¢ravers a file of armed men, 
into the waiting-room for which he has qualified. 

These rooms are well enough of themselves, except for a paucity of 
light, which either enters from the roof or from the side remotest from 
the trains, and then they are placed so high as to be inaccessible; but 

the couches and fauteuils are of oak and velvet, and all the deco- 
rations in excellent taste, the place is at the best but a pen from whence 
there is only one exit, and that at a given signal. As a matter of conve- 
nience to the railway authorities, and as a means of diminishing confusion, 
the! arrangement is not a bad one, but the morale of the affair is at 
variance with one’s preconceived notions. With “ Liberty” staring one 
out of countenance at every turn, it seems something like an infringement 
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of it to be driven nolens volens into a corner, to be let loose only at the 

will and pleasure of a grim official, and whether for good or evil it seems 

to show the genius of the country is in favour of restraint. You 
y dance if you ‘wy but you must dance in fetters. 

Although circulating libraries are not yet established at the French 
railway stations, cheap literature and newspapers without end are to be 
bought there, to beguile the time on the journey should it chance to hang 
heavily on hand. ‘This was not likely to happen with us, for, though the 
country we were about to visit was not altogether new, the way to it was; 
and as we were whirled along through the rich orchards and smiling gardens 
which surround the numerous country-houses on the south side of Paris, 
it was impossible not to enjoy the scene. The weather was magnificent, 
the sun shone brilliantly in the clear blue sky, and the air was pure, fresh, 
and invigorating. 

- It is this lightness of the air which, more than anything else, offers the 

test contrast between France and his own country to an Englishman’s 
sensations». It is to this air, in my opinion, that the French are indebted 
for that volatile quality which is the most amusing part of their character. 
There is a pressure upon them just now, they are exhausted with their in- 
ternal political poral: ty their losses have been heavy and their prospects 
are gloomy enough, but the national elasticity is unimpaired. Paris, the 
mirror in which all France is reflected, may for a time present a clouded 
as but the vapours will pass away and the polished surface shine 
brighter than ever. My theory with respect to France may be a fanciful 
one, but I look upon her as the country created to keep the rest of Europe 
from stagnation. Her vivacity may occasionally be too mercurial for her 
more sober neighbours, but the quicksilver that flows in her veins is a 
happy set-off to the more solid metal of which other nations are composed. 
To extinguish the French character—if such a thing were possible— 
would be like putting down Punch: if the sprightly, malicious, unserupu- 
lous puppet were finally knocked on the head, we should never laugh 


The rate of travelling on such of the French railways as have been open 
‘for any length of time is nearly, if not quite, as fast as with us, express- 
trains of course excluded, there being no convot de vitesse except for spe- 
cial purposes. It took us, therefore, only three hours to get to Orleans, 
passing through a country which for the greater part of the way was not 
only full of beauty, but abounded in objects of interest. It was not long 
before we were in the midst of the vineyards which skirt the Seine, and, 
as the vintage had not yet begun here, we saw them in the full glow of 
their‘golden leaves and purple clusters. The apple-trees, which were 
dotted along the line, were perfect pictures, and seemed as if they had 
served as models for the illuminators of old manuscripts, where the minute 
painting of flowers and fruit was carried to the extremest point of fidelity 
to nature. Then came sunny gardens shedding the perfume of mignio- 
nette and autumnal roses, and gleaming with the brightest and richest 
hues of many-tinted dahlias. At intervals were modern chateaux, the 
spires of antique churches, and here and there some relic of a feudal time, 
—such, for example, as the lofty tower of Montlhéry, beneath which the” 
bloody battle was fought that sufficed for the military fame of Louis XI., 
or the singular ruin opposite to Etampes, called Guinette, magnificent still 
in spite of the fissures which have cloven it half way down. Before we 
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reached this town, famed once for being an appanage for royal mistresses, 


but destined for a better by an event which has lately taken place 
within its walls, we observed the old chdteau of Mesnil-Voisin, the pro- 
perty of the late unhappy Duke de Choiseul-Praslin, not otherwise notice- 


able, however, than as it recalled the fate of its owners. What adds to 


the interest of .Etampes is the story of its four brides, the daughters of a 
once wealthy man Bechu. From the wreck of an im- 
mense property considerable fortunes had accumulated for each of these 
young ladies, and they were constantly sought in marriage, but they re- 
sisted every solicitation, declaring that they would not change their con- 
dition until every claim upon their late father’s estate was satisfied. The 
sums which they laid by for this p at length reached the required 
amount, and only afew weeks since the whole was liquidated to the utter- 
most farthing. They then felt themselves free, and no longer hesitated 
to give their hands to those who had sought them in marriage. All 
four were married on the zame day, and it is a question if the old town 
of Etampes ever witnessed greater rejoicings. It may safely be affirmed 
that more genuine ones never took place. 

There is a good deal in Etampes to gratify the antiquarian besides the 
walls of Guinette, which date from the eleventh century, and such is to 
be found in its ancient church of Notre Dame, its leaning tower of St. 
Martin, its turreted Hétel de Ville, and the number of houses in the 
town which date from the period of the Renaissance. We could not, 
however, afford to stop on the threshold of the Loire, as it was our pur- 
pose to reach Blois that evening, so we contented ourselves with the ten 
minutes’ survey allowed by the stoppage of the train, and then pursued 
our route across the wide plains of La Beauce, rich in garnered corn, 
and swarming with e. At the precise moment. indicated in our 
“ Foreign Bradshaw,” we stopped in the Gare at Orleans. 


Il. 


THOUGH our purpose was only to pay a flying visit to the city to 
examine its most remarkable monuments, we were under the necessity of 
taking all our baggage with us, as if we had contemplated a twelve- 
month’s residence there. The reason assigned for this was the want of 
accommodation in the station, the railway officials observing, that if it 
were left in their care, the chances were it would either find its way back 
to Paris or on to Lyons. It is more than probable, however, that a 
better reason might be found in the desire to encourage the omnibuses 
which ply between the railway and the hotels, for the fares were more 
than doubled by the arrangement. We submitted, therefore, to what 
could not be avoided, and a ten minutes’ drive deposited us at the old- 
fashioned but comfortable hostelry of the Boule d’Or, the substitute for 
the Hotel de France, in the Place du Martroy, which was then—like 
most things in Orleans—undergoing repairs. 

After an excellent breakfast, in which @ conspicuous part was supplied 
by some very meritorious saucissons (though the wine which accompa- 
nied them was of the bluest, as our discoloured lips testified), we pro- 
ceeded to visit the town. What there is to be seen in Orleans lies in a 
small compass, and the new street, called after Joan of Arc, facilitates 
the search, as the objects of chiefest interest are grouped at each extre- 
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mity» almost in a straight line. The cathedral, whose towers are visible 
so far off on every side of the city, attracted us first. We were i 
on the parvis in front of the western entrance, and had just begun to 

opinions on this light and graceful but not over pure specimen 
of Gothic architecture, which dates only from the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, when we perceived a party of three persons ap- 
proaching, the leader of whom was a very dandified young man of about 
one or two and twenty, evidently cultivating his first moustache, and, no 
less evidently, on the very best possible terms with himself. In addition 
to his two friends, he was accompanied by one of those pert-looking 
white dogs so constantly seen in France, with sharp hoses and tails that 
eurl over their backs like the mainspring of a watch. The dog’s master 
made straight up to us, smiling very much after Malvolio’s fashion, and 
perfectly assured that it was all right. As Hamlet prophesied of the in- 
tention of Polonius, I felt certain he intended to praise the cathedral. 
He did not leave me a moment in doubt. 

** N’est-ce pas que c'est magnifique ?” was his exclamation. 

Now “ magnificent” was not the word. - Had he said “ pretty,” or 
“graceful,” or made use of any term which did not place this bastard of . 
Orleans on the same level with the grandeur of the first-rate cathedrals 
of France, such as Bourges, or Chartres, or Rheims, or Amiens, I might 
have suffered the phrase to pass, however unwilling to improvise a rap- 
ture which I had not yet felt ; but this sudden demand upon my admira- 
tion, claiming the immediate surrender of my judgment, was more than 
. [was disposed to agree to. Had the young man’s tone been less arrogant, 
I might even at once have said “ yes,”’ and reserved my private sentiments ; 
but as it was, I by no means responded to his enthusiasm. 

' “C'est assez beau, monsieur,” I replied, ‘ mais je ne trouve pas que 
c'est magnifique.” 

“ Sir,” returned he, speaking in frittered English, “I shall tell you 
that she is magnificent.” 

“ Notwithstanding your assertion,” (I might have said “ assurance,” ) 
T answered, coldly, “ i am not of your opinion.” 

It was clear that he had taken the Cathedral of Orleans under his 

ial protection. His colour rose, his eyes sparkled, and he proceeded 
to clench his argument. 

“‘ Sir,” said he, “ I have travelled a great deal farther than you have, 

and know a great deal more than you do.” 
~ Clairvoyance itself could hardly have settled a question more speedily 
than this. I might have been the Wandering Jew for anything this 
sprouting youth knew to the contrary, and had, in fact, been a Senvilive for 
more years than his whole life numbered. 

“‘ How do you know,” I asked him, “that you have travelled farther 
than I have ?” 

“ Because,” replied he, “I have been over the world ever since I had 
fifteen years. then made twenty-six thousand leagues.” 


“If the distance were twice as great,” I answered, “it proves nothing 
until you know where I have been. There is one thing, however, which 
you have acquired by your travels on which I must congratulate you.” 

“ What is that ?” he asked, pertly. 

“ Politeness,” returned I ; ‘you have just given me a most decided 
proof of it.” 
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’ He looked confused, but, evading the subject, returned to his darling 


cathedral. 
© What do you object to her ?” he inquired, 

“ The style,” I replied, “ does not satisfy me. I think it defective in 
the very quality you have named.” 

“ Tt 1s perfectly Roman,” he exclaimed, “the Roman of two hundred 

8.” : 
This was the coup de grace; I could defend my position no longer, 
and wished him c morning. He seemed disposed for further parley, 
but, finding that I was walking away, he called out to his dog: * Come 
along, Putty,” a nanie he had picked up no doubt on his travels in Eng- 
land, where it is commonly applied to dogs, and then rejoined his 
friends. 

I suspect it must have been in the school of putty that this young 
gentleman acquired his knowledge of Gothic architecture. 

Relieved by his departure, we now examined the building with some 
attention, and found in it a good deal to admire, though by no means 
without reservation. Its great beauty is its lightness, nor can it well 
pretend to any other, as the period at which it was built deprives it of 
any claim’to* originality, and in many of its details it has not even the 
merit of being a good copy. The best effects are produced by some of the 
transverse views, when the numerous pinnacles are well grouped together ; 
but, taken to pieces, this cathedral is \unsatisfactory, though it is léze ma- 
jesté to say so in the hearing of an Orléannois. 

We next visited the Musée, which is lodged on the ground-floor of the 
old Hotel de Ville, in an odd angle of the Rue des Hételleries. The old 
conciérge, who was busily engaged in mending a pair of battered sabots, 
seemed scarcely willing to leave his occupation to show us the relics with 
which the two or three rooms are filled, and fairly left us to return to it 
before we had gone over them, consigning us to the care of his wife, who, 
having no doubt a taste for the fine arts (as they are cultivated at. the 
daiteal exposition), has taken the picture gallery under her particular 
care. There are some good specimens of carved work in wood and stone, 
chiefly of the fifteenth ceritury, chests, cupboards, chairs, chinmey- 
pieces, &c. ; but the principal rele is the heart of Henry II. of England. 
After the royal tombs at Fontevrault had been rifled in the first revolu- 
tion, and their contents scattered, an antiquary obtained possession of 
the heart, which owed its safety to the leaden case in which it is en- 
closed. The case is broken at the lower extremity, by design apparently, 
to admit of the heart being seen ; in colour and texture it resembles a 
dried nut. In the gallery are some curious pictures, but scareely 
any good ones. A large clock, the open works of which are of elaborate 
workmanship, is, after all, perhaps the greatest lion of the Musée. As we 

uitted the building we were reminded of certain French habits by the 
llowing inscription :—“ Il est expressement défendu de cracher ici.” 

Groping through an arched passage which runs under the Hétel de Ville, 
we issued into a narrow street from whence we found our way into the 

Rue du Tabourg, where two of the most interesting houses in Orleans are 
situated. These are the reputed residence of Joan of Are, and the un- 
doubted dwelling of Agnts Sorel. Externally the’ former’ exhibits 
nothing to justify its claim, and we had pronounced an opitiion unfavour- 
able to its antiquity on a dirty wooden house which we imagined was 
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meant for it, when a marchand de légumes living nearly opposite, and 
whovappeared solicitous for the honour of his native town, set us right in 
this icular. “If we rang the bell of No. 35,” he said, “we 
should find what we wanted inside.” We did so, and the door being 
opened we were marshalled along a narrow passage into a large court- 
ard. A young woman met ip at and conducted us into an inner 
court atthe back, beyond which was a garden stocked with enormous 
pears and fine Frontignac grapes. She showed us the exterior of a 
uare pavilion with closely grated windows and ornamented in the style 
the Renaissance. We were then taken inside and inspected it both 
above and below. The legend which ascribes to Jean Bouchet, the trea- 
suret of the Duke of Orleans, the honour of haying received the heroine 
is:unimpeachable; not less indubitable is the fact that on this site stood 
his house ; nor can any question be raised against the statement that the 
roperty has continued since the days of Jean Bouchet in the same 
fuantly, But that the building has remained unchanged is another 
affair, and no one who glances at the character of the ornaments, and of 
the architecture generally, can form any other opinion than that the so- 
dalled: pavilion of Joan of Arc is of a date nearly a century later than the 
period ascribed. To endeavour to convince a conciérge, whose mistakes 
are his religion, is a task which no experienced traveller will venture on; 
80, agreeing to everything that was ne and setting down archzolo 
for the nonce asa vain science, we took leave and proceeded to the house 
of a marchand de sabots, No. 15, in the same street, whose shop and 
workrooms form the ground-floor of the house of Agnés Sorel. To 
describe it I cannot do better than quote from the account given ten 
years ago in Miss Costello’s “‘Summer amongst the Bocages and 
the Vines :”— 

“The supposed habitation of Agnés Sorel is built with remarkable 
taste and care, the windows beautifully sculptured, and the doors of en- 
trance of carved wood most elaborately worked in bas-relief, representing 
a perfect history in little. The lower court is well paved in a sort of 
mosaic of black and white stone; an antique well is at one extremity, 
the iron-work of which, and the extremity of the leaden pipe against the 
wall, are highly decorated; the latter with azure and gold, like a twisted 
ribbon. On the left of the court is a gallery, supported by three arcades 
of round arches, with strong and fine pillars, surmounted by richly exe- 
cuted capitals of great delicacy. This gallery sustains the corridor of the 
first story, the ceiling of which is adorned with panels carved with much 
taste, representing hearts pierced with arrows, lighted torches, cupids, a 
tortoise, a sun, and in one a plate of pears, of that sort called rousselets, 
of which, it is to be supposed, Agnés was fond, and which also might haye 
formed an allusion to in birthplace of Touraine, celebrated for this fruit. 
Fleurs-de-lis also occur here a there; and there are several heads placed 
(in medallions) along the wall. The staircase is beautiful, and runs from 
the lowest depth of the cellars to the height of the house; the steps are 
six féet long and two feet wide in some places, and on the landing-places 
the roof is elegantly carved with pendants. A large saloon, with an im- 
mense chimney, exhibits much carving, and the remains of gold and 
azure ornaments, which must once have encrusted it ; but all is wearing 
away and disappearing, as the room is used for the purposes of the house. 
* * * One of the heads presents a resemblance to that of Agnés, as 
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shown on her tomb at Loches, and another is like the head of Charles VII. 
on the coin of his time.” 

a memorial of the spot, we bought some tiny pairs of sabots, and 
after visiting the house in the Rue des Albanais which bears the 
of Diane de Poitiers, and that one im the Rue des Recouvrances 
after Frangois Premier, we returned to the Boule d'Or, reclaimed 
our bageng® had the pleasure of paying for it a second time, and took 
our places for the train which was about to set off for Blois. 


As 
then, 
name 
called 


IV. 


Arter leaving Orleans, the railroad, open now as far as Angers, pursues 
its course through vineyards and orchards which, with little intermis- 
sion, are spread out on both banks of the Loire for nearly a hundred and, 
fifty miles. The vintage was first beginning on the more favoured 
slopes, and the vignerons dotted about in their blue frocks added greatly 
to the harmony of the sunset scene. There are many supercilious Eng- 
lish travellers who say that the vines of France are not more picturesque 
than currant-bushes; but if colour alone were the criterion, it would be 
sufficient to vindicate them from the aspersion. In this central district, 
moreover, the purple-leafed vine, or gros noir (the grapes from which are 
used for colouring the lighter-tinted wine), is distributed in large patches, 
and forms a rich contrast with the golden hue of the general mass. The 
vines here grow also to a greater height than in the south, and intertwine 
in pairs in a very graceful manner. Nor is the produce, though unknown 
or unsought for beyond the region of the Loire, of a quality at all to be 
despised. At Saint Ay a delicious wine is grown,—Beaugency will 
bear comparison with Bordeaux in all but the premiers cris,—and if the 
vin mousseux de Vouvray be not equal to Champagne, it is quite as 
soem as, and not very dissimilar in taste to, sparkling Moselle. 

ontlouis and Bourgueil have also an excellent reputation. There being 
no demand for these wines out of the country, the prices, even at the 
hotels, are very moderate. At Blois we got the best’ Beaugency for two 
a a bottle, and paid three francs at Tours for first-rate sparkling 

ouvray. ™ 

Daylight lasted till we reached Beaugency, a town whose appearance 
is rendered so striking by the enormous square donjon keep which 
towers gloomily over all the surrounding buildings. It was the last 
object we could distinguish along the line until our journey ended for 
the day. More imposing, however, and appealing more strongly to the 
imagination by the memory of the deeds of blood which were enacted in 
it, rose the magnificent castle of Blois, round the base of which we wound 
as we descended from the station to the town. 

Murray, who is seldom wrong in these matters, had marked the Téte 
Noire on the quay as “ very comfortable,” to the exclusion of the Hotel 
d’Angleterre at the foot of the bridge, on which he makes no comment ; 
and rejecting the invitation to alight at the latter, we went to the 7¢¢e 
Noire, but luckily saw enough of it in two minutes to be satisfied that 
comfort was not very likely to be attainable there. A browette was 
therefore put in immediate requisition, and we returned to the Hotel 
d’Angleterre, which is, indeed, a first-rate house. The mistake has 
arisen in this manner :— ) 
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The hotel, ermetiy called ‘* Nouvelle Angleterre,” had fallen ¢om- 


letely into decay; but the rietor, M. Boilleau, who lived at 
Tours, where he was at the h of the numismatic department (/) 
of the Musée, and where he cultivated the archwological pursuits 
which were more agreeable to him than innkeeping, was obliged 
by the events of the revolution of February to look after his more 
material interests, and resume an occupation which he had abandoned 
for fifteen years. He returned, therefore, to Blois a few months 
back, and immediately set to work to place the hotel on a footin 
which it had never known before. His labours were scarcely oti 
when we arrived, for the workmen were still busy with some of the ex- 
ternal decorations; but the interior was finished, and had been open to 
travellers about three or four weeks. Nothing more comfortable or 
elegant can well be imagined than the manner in which the house is 
fitted up ; everything is new, the attendance is excellent, and the charges 
are extremely moderate. One suite of apartments, looking on the river, 
which the inspecting general of the district had just occupied, is as 

lendidly furnished as the best private establishment in Paris. Nor is 
the general salon, with its finely-arabesqued ceiling, its pore Nag Pio ir 
lamps, its large oaken buffet, and its walls covered with all the devices of 
the chase, inferior to anything of the kind that can be met with. In 
short, the Hdtel d’Angleterre at Blois must henceforward figure as A 1 
in Mr. Murray's “ Handbook.” An excellent. supper, commended by 
some “ thé délicteux,” a brace of superlative partridges, and a bottle of 
admirable Beaugency, completed the favourable impression produced by 
the general aspect of the hotel, and sent us fully satisfied to our beds, 
though with little disposition to sleep, for by the time we got up- 
stairs the moon had risen, and the sparkling waters of the Loire danced 
in the light she threw upon them, the stars glittered with a lustre un- 
known to our northern climate, and a gentle air, sweet as the breath of 
summer, shed a delicious fragrance on the night. 

If the ancient and picturesque city of Blois were not so rich in the 
architecture of the middle ages and of the Renaissance as the traveller 
finds it to be; if its public gardens, its beautiful Mail, and its noble 
river, were not sufficient attractions, there is the chaéteau, renowned from 
the days of Count Stephen, which alone is worth going any distance to 
see. A more majestic or imposing mass it is impossible to conceive, as 
you stand at the foot of the enormous buttresses on which it is raised, 
and look up at the triple row of ornamented galleries which extend 
along the eastern front, the highest of which runs directly under the 
roof. 

Even in its irregularity, which exhibits the various styles from the 
early Counts of Blois to the time of Gaston of Orleans, the same character 
of massiveness prevails, completing a whole which groups well, though 
consisting of incongruous parts. A double flight of steps leads to a 
winding road beneath a deep archway, by which the ascent is made to 
the’ southern entrance — the work of Louis XII., whose effigy, with 
that of Anne of Brittany, was once to be seen over the gateway, 
but both disappeared at the first revolution, when the chateau was con- 
verted into a barrack. A barrack it still remains, though only in part, 
for the eastern side, which was rebuilt by Francois Premier, has Hilen 
completely restored, and exhibits internally a fac-simile of the splendour 
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it wore when the faithless Henry III. planned and executed the murder 
of the Duke of Guise and his brother the Cardinal d’Amboise. 

When one enters the quadrangle of the chateau, it is difficult to with- 

one’s from the exquisite carving and beautiful ornaments with 

which the whole of the corps de batiment of Frangois Premier is encrusted. 
The salamander of Francis, and the double cipher of Henry II. and 
Catherine de’ Medici, appear everywhere; and the open spiral staircase 
which leads to the apartments is adurned in every part with tracery of 
the most graceful form, where the devices of Francis and Claude are 
constantly repeated. But the greatest surprise awaited us in the in- 
terior—for in did not tell, nor had public report bruited, the extent 
or nature of the restorations which have been made under the auspices 
of Louis-Philippe,. who, it is said, entertained the idea of giving the 
chateau as a residence to one of the princes of his family. _ From the 
fragments which remained, smirched, whitewashed, and mutilated as 
they were, the perseverance and intelligence of the artists employed 
were able to reconstruct the whole, and at this hour the interior of the 
Chateau of Blois presents the identical appearance which it wore when 
the famous Etats were assembled in 1588, save only in the absence of 
furniture. All the rest—the richly-paiated walls, the gorgeously-carved 
chimney-pieces, the many-patterned parquets, the heavily-timbered 
ceilings, the ogatoires, the. bedchambers, the salles d'attente, the 
cabinets de travail, the salles des gardes, the salle des quarante-cing— 
every one attest the taste, and skill, and labour, which have been be- 
stowed on them to restore them to their original condition. This near 
approach to their former state rendered the effort to recal the events 
which have taken place in the chdteaw far less difficult than it was 
before, when whitewash and neglect had effaced everything except 
the mere form of the apartments; imagination aiding, we may easily 
fancy the scene in the salle de conseil, when the Duke de Guise, 
seated at the head of the table, desired some of the king’s pruncaux to 
be brought to him, and, while he was filling his drageotr, receiving the 
summons to attend his royal master, threw the remainder on the board, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Messieurs, a qui en veut!” We may follow him into the 
old cabinet, where the ‘“ Forty-five” were waiting with scowling looks 
and hidden daggers; see him raise the tapestry which led into the king’s 
bed-room ; fancy the first blow struck at that moment,—the sweepin 
fury with which he felled his assailant with the drageoir he still held in 
his hand,—the rush of the murderers on their victim,—and the fierce 
struggle at the foot of the bed which left him a corse with upwards of 
forty wounds, ‘the least of them a death.” We may hear the gibing 
Gascons mocking the dead man with the salutation of ‘Le beau Roy de 
Paris,”—may see the pale, coward face of the treacherous Henry, and 
note him as he exclaims, in accents in which fear and astonishment strive 
for the mastery, “ Mon Dieu! qu'il est grand! il paroist un corps plus 
grand mort que vif!” 

The window of the dungeon in the tower below, where the 

inal d Amboise was thrown, can be seen from Catherine's oratory, 

ig which ascended on the same evening the of the second victim 
of, her son’s perfidy, when he cut out the wn which he was so ill able 
to, sew together again. In that oratory, only a fortnight after the marder 
of the Lorraine princes, Catherine herself lay dead. 
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V. 


Dorine our stay at Blois, we devoted one day to an excursion to the 
chateau of Chambord. The distance is about ten miles, and the charge 
for a carriage with one horse from the Poste aux Chevaux is twelve francs, 
with a gratuity to the driver. The weather was delightful, and although 
the road, after-we had quitted the Jevée on the left bank of the river, was 
not the best in the world, the fact that it took its course through several 
miles of vineyard was quite enough to reconcile us to its inequalities. The 
driver, beside whom | took my seat, was an intelligent fellow, and had 
plenty to say for himself, not obtrusively, but with politeness and simpli- 
city. He wasa dismounted postilion, the railroad along the Loire having 
emptied a great many saddles. It had, he said, almost ruined his calling, 
a but for the cross-roads, the chateaux round about, and such a god- 
send as the inundation of ’46, he scarcely knew what would have become 
of his master's establishment— including, of course, himself. 

“ At my time of life,” he continued (looking upwards of fifty, though 
in fact only forty years of age), “1 don’t know what I could turn my 
hand to out of a stable. Je m‘ennuie si j’n’ panse pas des chevaux—c’est 
mon métier—ga m’est entré dans ['sang.” 

He was not the only one, as I afterwards found, who complained of the 
injury done to them by the railroads. In the provinces of France there 
are so many people connected with the former vast system of roulage, 
that the sudden change in the mode of transit for goods has caused nu- 
merous interests to suffer. Buta greater objection arises from the wr 
which the railroads have occasioned to the small properties through whic 
they have been driven. To a large proprietor a railroad generally does 
more good than harm; the compensation is in proportion to the size of 
his estate, and when constructed it offers him many local facilities. But 
the poor man, with a few hectares of land, with his vineyard cut in two, 
or his ‘house separated from his plot of ground, is at a great disadvantage ; 
the compensation is always inadequate, and the inconveniences positive. 
Hence steam travelling by land finds little favour with Jacques Bon- 
homme, and, like my friend the postilion, he hears of such a break-up as 
that caused by the inundation referred to with something like an inward 
feeling of satisfaction. 

On this subject, Louis—that was his name—was very eloquent ; he 
pointed out to me where the great crevasses had taken place, showed 
me a landmark at least half a league from the river to which the waters 
had ascended, and detailed a system of policy of his own invention,— 
with reference to what might have been done with the horses in his 
master’s stables when five leagues of the railroad were carried away by 
the torrent,—which would have done honour to the late proprietor of 
the neighbouring chateau of Valencay,—the wily Prince Talleyrand. 
Unluckily his master had no faith in his plan, or wanted courage to adopt 
it, and he failed to make his fortune. He spoke very feelingly, however, 
of the sufferings of the poor on the’ occasion, oad it was particularly 
gratifying to hear him describe in terms of the greatest warmth the 
admirable conduct of the English clergyman at Tours—the Reverend 
Mr. Biley,;—when, uniting with the Catholic priests on the same mission 
of charity, he rowed about in a small boat from house to house; distri- 
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buting provisions with his own hands, and relieving the wants of innu- 
e families. 

“Tl n’est pas d’ nét’ r'ligion, a ce qu’on m’a dit,” added Louis, “ mais 
faut bien étre un brav’ homme, et le bon Dieu ne l'oubliera pas— 
allez |” 

After something more than an hour's drive we reached the confines of 
the territory:of Chambord, which is enclosed within a wall extending seven 

round. It is, for the greater part, an immense forest, filled with 
game of all descriptions, from wild boar and deer to pheasants and par- 
tridges. Permission to shoot is not difficult to obtain from the gentle- 
man who has the control of the property, as intendant of the Duke de 
Bordeaux, whose share of France is limited to this spot; but the permis- 
sion is always specific, an order for killing a stag not extending toa 
rabbit, or vice verséa. 

“Vous tuez lgibier,” said Louis, “qui est indiqué sur vot’ carte ; si 
c'est une grosse piéce, vous l’emportez, sans toucher au p’tit gibier, et 
ainsi d’ suite.” 

I asked if any English ever came there to shoot. 

“ Mais oui,” he replied; “année passée y avait un fameux ; c’était 
un nog te n’ m’ rappéle pas d’ son nom ;” he made an effort to pro- 
nounce it, but failed to convey any idea of what it could possibly be; 
*¢ quant  c’lyi Ja, j’ n’ai jamais vu d’individu si passionné pour la shidoe. 
Et lui qui disait toujours, ‘ C'que j'aime |’ plus au monde, c’est le premier 
baiser d’une femme et le dernier soupir d’un loup!’ Ah! le gaillard!” 

We continued our course along a broad, sandy, straight road which 
led us through the wood till we came in sight of the numberless pin- 
nacles of Chambord, and then, making a détour to the left, drove round 
to the village, which, after the fashion of feudal days, belongs entirely to 
the chateau, with its two Adtels (country inns of course), its shops, and 
its little church. I dare say there is no want of devotion here, but that 
feeling does not interfere with the custom of the hotels, which during the 
summer must make a good thing of it, the visitors to Chambord being 
so numerous. Louis told me that on the first day when the railroad was 
opened as far as Blois, no less than a hundred and fifty persons came to 
see the chiteau from Paris alone! 

The view of this enormous pile from the little bridge over the Cosson— 
a shallow stream which flows before it a few hundred yards distant—is very 
imposing; but we were all impatience to see the interior of the remarkable 
edifice which, begun by Frangois Premier, is still unfinished, and, although 
labourers were even now busily at work upon it, seems likely to reman 
so till—who shall say when? The Legitimists perhaps would answer 
the question by adducing exultingly the events which are every day in- 
creasing the chances of the Comte de Chambord. 

The entrance to the chateau is by the rear of the building. A large 
party, under the care of the conciérge, were visible on the roof, gazing 
over the stone parapets ; and this arrangement left us under the care of 
that functionary’s daughter, a pretty, merry, bright-eyed girl, who ap- 
peared to derive infinite amusement from everything that was said, and 
who only assumed a serious air when she furtively but earnestly gazed 
on the dresses of the ladies of our party ; we thobe were studiously 
intent on committing to memory every item of their costume, in the 
persuasion, no doubt, that it was the very latest Paris fashion. How she 
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was to turn her knowledge to account in the secluded woods and tenant- 
less chambers of Chambord, did not perhaps enter into her calcula- 
tion. 

Armed with a heavy bunch of keys, our guide tripped lightly before 
us, and after crossing the basse cour we were shown into a vast hall, or 
rather into what forms one of a series of vaulted halls, grouped in the shape 
of a cross round the base of an enormous double staircase, which rises to 
the roof, the pride and wonder of Chambord. Francis I. appears to 
have had a passion for spiral staircases, and in this instance the architect 
has combined ingenuity with a noble effect. It is so contrived that an 
inner staircase is contained in the outer one, and a party dividing at the 
bottom meet only at the summit, though occasional glimpses of each 
other may be had through the open windows which light the ascent. To 
particularise the countless towers and turrets, or the endless succession of 
apartments (our guide made them correspond in number with the days of 
the year, a coincidence which guides are fond of), would be impossible, 
especially as, with only two or three exceptions, there are neither furni- 
ture, nor pictures, nor anything to indicate other inhabitants than the 
owls, which, we were told, abounded. There were tenants, by-the-bye, 
so our conductress said, in a large dreary mansarde above the chapel, 
where a forest of timber seemed to have been cut down to supply the 
beams ; but these tenants may be packed in a small space, being of the 
invisible order ‘of revenants, as it is believed that the spirits of Frangois 
Premier ard Diane de Poitiers have selected that part of the chateau to 
“walk” in. Why the beautiful Duchess de Brézé should choose the 
father instead of the son as the companion of her nocturnal promenades 
can be explained only on the principle that ‘on revient toujours & ses 
premiers amours.” 

The exceptional chambers were a bed-room and dining-room, with a 
few old-fashioned chairs, some portraits, and a few busts, all of them 
referring to the members of the branche ainée and their adherents. A 
model in bronze of an equestrian figure on a pedestal, supported by 
cannon and round shot, and in the centre of an enclosure similarly 
formed, attracted our attention. 

** Whose likeness is this ?” we asked. 

“ Mais c'est le roi,” very innocently replied our guide, as if she knew 
nothing of the existence of a Republic, or as if she thought that the 
Comte de Chambord was, at all events, king in his own castle. 

The model is a clever one, and shows that Henri Dieudonné has 
inherited something of the peculiar talent which distinguished his great- 
uncle Louis XVI. 

For nearly a couple of hours we roamed about the halls and roofs of 
this extraordinary building, finding something to admire in the midst of 
all its incongruities : the beautiful forms of the renaissance, the countless 
devices of Francis and Henry, and the singularity of that which was not 
beautiful, creating in itself a sort of charm. On the battlements, the air 
came leaded with fragrance from the pine forests which surround the 
chateau ; and the stillness of the scene as we looked out upon it was only 
disturbed by the barking of dogs (a French sportsman’s dogs always bark 
and the discharge of an occasional fowling-piece. At length we descend 
the famous staircase, and bade adieu to our cheerful guide, whose good- 
humour seemed untiring, though of all lives that of a eustode must be 
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most trying to a person’s patience. Variety in the appearance of visitors 
perverse ete Sais in ulitedeg: this monotony, and when it 
comes in shape of fashionable gowns and bonnets its effect on a 
female cicerone may possibly counterbalance a great deal of wearisome 
, Outside the chiteau we lingered for some time longer beneath the 
shade of the ;avenues of chesnut which extend towards the river, and 
then, retracing our steps through the halls, returned to where we had left 
our carriage, under the care of the driver. He was soon ready to depart ; 
and just as the sun was setting we reached the steep bridge of Blois, the 
river flooded with a golden light, and the old chateau darkly frowning 
above. 

The chef had not been unmindful of our wants in our absence, and 
travellers’ appetites did justice to his care and skill; a very excellent 
dinner being crowned by some of that delicate condiment famed through- 
out the country as the créme de Saint- Gervais, which one of our partys 
very knowing in these matters, was of opinion was simply “a very nicely 


whipped cream.” 


VI. 


Wiruovurt exhausting the attractions which Blois holds out to the 
stranger, but having fully enjoyed what we did see—and this included the 
fine church of St. Nicholas with the singular and variously-carved capitals 
of its columns, besides numeroys quaint specimens of domestic architec- 
ture—we now turned our faces in the direction of Amboise. 

An hour on the railway sufficed to carry us there, and an omnibus de- 
posited us (with the baggage as usual—a concomitant as inevitable as a 
travelling Turk’s carpet) at the door of the ‘“‘ Swan,” though a more ap- 
propriate ensign would be that of St. Martin; for this reason, that above 
the doorway is portrayed, in the rude sculpture of the fourteenth century, 
an emblem in stone of the charitable saint in the act of dividing his cloak 
with the beggar. It has always struck me that St. Martin gets more 
credit for this act than he deserves. It was little privation to him to give 
away half his cloak when he was so comfortably clad in other respects ; 

ow, had he divested himself of some of his other garments and snipped 

m. in two, there would have been more self-denial made manifest, 
though the saint might perhaps have cut rather a more ludicrous figure, 

ly, more ludicrous, however, than he has been made to assume. in 

is, sculptured effigy, where the saint vies with his horse and his horse 

with the beggar in awkwardness of expression and ungainliness of attitude. 

But there was an air of bonhommie about the whole affair which pleased 

us excessively, and, were the relievo mine, I would not exchange it for a 
much. more artistical piece of work. 

, “The Swan,” which stands at the foot of the bridge, in the faubourg 
of, Amboise, is a building apparently as ancient as the sculpture I have 
been speaking of, Such strange-looking piynons and turrets and wind- 
ing, staircases have not graced a hostelry since the days when St. Martin 
was looked upon, with St. Julian, as the professed patron of lungry tra- 
vellers,,. We justified our claim to the latter appellation by clamouring 
loudly for. breakfast, and, as a preliminary to its being got ready, the 
pretty, good-natured hostess (Madame Dubois, be it known,—she will not 
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with me for employing phrases so rightly applied), and her no 
less good-natured attendant, set to work to remove from the breakfast- 
table a variety of objects of furniture which had been put away on it for the 
night, as if they were safer there than on the floor. When this feat was 
accomplished, and without spreading a tablecloth (a luxury not much 
prized im Touraine), scalding café au lait, smoking cutlets, and newly- 
made bread and butter were introduced, of which we proved ourselves, I 
hope, not unworthy. 

In the mean time, that the fineness of the morning might not be wasted, 
a ealéche had been got ready, and, when we were equally so, it was brought 
to the door, from Jhindhs under the auspices of St. Martin, we set out for 
the chateau of Chenonceaux, that being the principal object of our day's 
excursion. Some private instructions with regard to a toast fowl on our 
return were replied to by Madame Dubois with a faithful assurance that 
she would prepare something whose similitude never clucked, and thus, 
with'a trustful reliance on the future, we started merrily for the chiteau 
of Diana of Poitiers. 

In crossing the second bridge over the Loire, which throws a little 
island between the branches that divide the faubourg from Amboise, we 
glanced upwards at the turrets of the old castle, in the ae of getting a 
glimpse of the captured sheik, whose imprisonment is so deep a stain on 
the chivalry of France. We were not fortunate enough to see him at 
this time, though we did so on our return, when, the bright sun having 
warmed the air to a temperature more nearly approaching to that of his 
own clime, Abd’-el-Kader was plainly visible, reclining in a fauteuil, at 
one of the open windows of his pavilion-tower, enveloped in a large 
white bernous. What his occupation was we could not, at the distance 
at which we stood, very clearly discern, but, to judge by an occasional 
motion of his hand, it seemed as if he were looking over some papers— 
perhaps a copy of the treaty on the faith of which he trusted his liberty 
to France ! he seclusion in which he lives is complete; but this is at 
his own desire, as, it seems, he has no ambition to be made a lion of and 
show himself through the bars of his cell. His followers, however, in- 
dulge in more liberty, and are occasionally seen. One infant Hannibal, 
too young yet for mischief, has a French bonne for its nurse, and is 
brought up in the faubourg of Amboise, being taken to the chateau twice 
a week to visit its parent. 

As the chateau was closed against visitors, we could only Meee by 
what the outside offered as we drove beneath its lofty walls, and of these 
we soon lost sight as we wound through the narrow town, and quitted it 
by rather a steep ascent, where the troglodyte propensities of the in- 
habitants on the shores of the Loire were brought close under our 
inspection. The caves here were, however, used less for habitations 
than cellars, though several were garnished with windows and some with 
chimneys. In general the houses, regularly fashioned by the builder's 
art; stood on one side of the road, and the cellars, constructed amid 
cavernous rocks, were on the other. In this district the vintage was 
int full’ progress, and opposite every door were immense casks of crushed 
grapes, which filled the air with their perfume. Indeed, this odour of 
wine ‘pursued us henceforward throughout our journey, impressing 
character on the scene peculiarly its own. pint 

The ascent continued for some time after leaving Amboise, but the 
way was not tedious, the morning being so bright and fresh, and rich 
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vineyards skirting the road entirely to the summit. There the vines 
were by the forest of Amboise, through which we drove to La 
Croix de Bléré, a neat village, where we quitted the grande route and 
pursued a much better one, running lL to the Cher, and leading 
to Chenonceaux. We followed it for or five miles, beneath a céteau 
which lay open to the south, swarming with vignerons, who were gather- 
ing a — harvest, and rapidly filling the casks which stood by the 
wayside in carts, drawn by the sleekest and best-conditioned donkeys I 
ever saw; fellows who looked as if they knew how to enjoy themselves, 
under their own fig-trees perhaps, and occasionally making merry with 
the lees of wine. At length the driver indicated to us some turrets 
rising above the trees, and a little farther on we came to a long avenue 
of lime and poplar, which led direct to the chateau. At the end of the 
avenue, where two large sphynxes—by modern hands—stop the way, 
we left the carriage, and Chenonceaux stood before us. 

The first effect which it produces on a stranger is admiration at its 
beauty and antiquity; the next, surprise at the singularity of its con- 
struction ; for, on approaching nearer, he finds that it is literally built 
on the river, a deep and narrow branch of which forms the last moat, 
and the main body of the current runs beneath the bridge which supports 
the rear of the byilding. A guardian tower, itself protected by a huge, 
roaring dog, stands on ¢erra firma on one side, like a sentinel, to inter- 
cept all comers. It is the abode of the conciérge, who presently came 
out from the front door of the chateau, diverting our attention from the 
elaborately-ornamented exterior by intimating that she was prepared to 
show us the inside. Prepared she might have, been, but it was after her 
own fashion, and that a sour one, which led to a remonstrance on our 

when we found she wished to hurry us through the rooms with as 
ittle ceremony as if we had been a flock of sheep. The reason which 
she assigned for this was, that some of the family were going to break- 
fast in the outer room of the principal suite; but we turned her flank by 
intimating that, if we took a cursory view of this part of the chateau in 
the first instance, it would only be to return to it afterwards at more 
leisure; and to this stipulation she was obliged to agree, though in a 
grumbling way. * 

The courtesy of M. de Villeneuve, the present proprietor of Chenon- 
ceaux, is so great, in allowing free access to came that it is a pity 
his design should be marred by a churlish attendant; but, having estab- 
lished our point, we did not allow the ill-temper of our guide to spoil our 
own, but gave ourselves up to the enjoyment of the place without reserve. 
And there are few places that 1 remember which so completely reward 
the attention bestowed on them as this. Preserved by the greatest good 
fortune from the accidents of wars and revolutions, uninjured by time or 
neglect, Chenonceaux stands now as perfect as it was in the day when, 
with a heavy heart, Diana of Poitiers took leave of it to bury herself 
within the walls of Chaumont, for which she was compelled by Catherine 
de’ Medicis to exchange her pleasant residence. Our useful friend 
“ Murray,” in ing of Diana's expulsion, says,—‘“ She was dis- 
pound of her fair mansion on the death of Henry, by the wicked and 
unscrupulous Catherine.” There is no doubt that Catherine was wicked 
and unscrupulous enough in most of her acts; but if ever there was an 
occasion when she was justified in exercising her power, it was when she 


“ dispossessed” the woman who, throughout the whole of Catherine’s 
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wedded life, had usurped her place in her husband's affections, had 
trampled on her authority, and shown by every possible ostentatious 
device how the claims of the wife sothbdensipaihdailer the fascinations of 
the mistress. Speak of Catherine as you will, but do not dispraise her 
to excite a false sympathy for the adulterous wife of the Duke de Bréze, 
to whose memory is raised that gorgeous monument at Rouen, with its 
3, ae inscription and crocodile emblems. 

morials of the haughty Italian and her lovely rival are to be seen 
in all parts of the chateau, as well as of the gay and magnificent Francis, 
of Henry II., and of a host of their contemporaries, whose portraits fill 
one entire chamber, the royal race extending from Charles VII. to Henri 
Quatre. It is in this apartment that the famous picture of the royal 
favourite, by Primaticcio, which represents her as the Goddess of the 
Silver Bow, is placed. Of this portrait the author of the ‘ Bocages and 
Vines” has given the following graphic description :—“ There is a happ 
mixture, in the dress, of the classical and the costume of the peri 
which marks the time, and yet does not shock the imagination. She is 
stepping along with gneild swiftness, her head rather turned, as if 
listening ; she holds a hound and her bow; her head is, as usual, crowned 
with a crescent; the hair flies lightly on the air; her bodice is tight to 
the shape, and laced—the waist rather long and pointed ; her full petticoat 
is of rich stuff, with gold embroidery, but it hangs in fine folds, and 
her springing foot is advanced. The landseape is spirited and good, the 
colouring well preserved, and the whole picture admirable. This is the 
most remarkable portrait of Diana, though there are others.” 

Whether it was owing to the artistical preparations of M. de Ville- 
neuve’s cook, to the antique jars filled with fragrant lavender which 
were scattered throughout the apartments, to the perfume of the soft 
air- that stole through some of the open casements, or to all these 
causes combined, I cannot well say, but a more delicious atmosphere 
than that which pervaded the whole chateau I certainly never breathed. 
It reconciled one at once to the idea of living always amidst these relics 
of a departed grandeur, and supplied the idea of comfort which is 
generally wanting in all show places, whether old or new. 

But to see only, not to possess, was our lot, and delighted we were 
with all we saw, whether the eye rested on the crystal goblet of Frangois 
Premier, on his richly-damasquined masse d’armes, or on the mirror of 
Mary Stuart, into which the ladies peeped with an expression of —y 
as if they rather expected to behold the fair features of its former love y 
owner. Perhaps they were not altogether disappointed by those whic 
were presented to their view! 

The interior of Chenonceaux is an epitome of the sixteenth century in 
France ; the portraits of the chief actors during that time look down 
at us from the walls, and on every side are objects with which they were 
themselves familiar; their beds, their cabinets, their tapestry, their 
jewelled cups, their personal ornaments, everything which, while they 
were living, ministered to their pleasure or their pride. A few family 
pictures serve to keep up the link which unites the past with the present 
proprietorship ; but there is nothing objectionably placed in Chenonceaux ; 
and even the bust of Rousseau, in one of the lobbies, has a certain right to 
be there in consideration of the Dévin du Village, which was brought out 
in the little theatre at the southern extremity of the upper gallery over 
the Cher, when the clever and amiable Madame du Pin was the mistress 
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of the chateau. The lower gallery, a ball-room in the days ‘of Cathe- 
rine de’ Medicis, is appropriately decorated with large medalio n portraits 
of French kings and great men of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth! centuries. They are well executed, and the likenesses are 
authentic. Amongst the treasures of Chenonceaux must not be omitted 
the beautifully enamelled china of Bernard Palizzi, on which—or rather 
in which—are grouped the most perfect representations of reptile nature 
which it is possible to imagine. The lovers of this quaint but exquisite 
style of art will learn with pleasure that at Tours, at the preseut day, 
exists an artist who has discovered and executes to perfection the 
enamelling of Palizzi. 

When we had supped full of the - omer which the interior of Che- 
nonceax afforded, we adjourned to the beautiful grounds which surround 
it, and some time amid the shady walks which stretch beside the 
swiftly-flowing and abounding Cher, the squirrels that crossed our path 
and the jays screamed over our heads being the only sharers with: us 
in this delicious solitude. In these shades we could willingly have passed 
the entire day, watching the current as it flowed mysteriously through 
the dark arches on which Chenonceaux rests, or filling up the picture 
suggested in such a spot by the memories of the past. But “ Time, like 
a pitiless master,” cried “ Onward!” and we were obliged to attend to the 
summons; we walked back to the village where our steed was stabled, 
refreshed ourselves with some excellent Chasselas grapes at the cost of a 
few sous, and returned to Amboise as we went. 

Uncertainty as to where our destiny would allow us to dine that day 
had been the motive which prompted me to request that the poulet réti 
might be ready on our return, with the design of carrying it off asa 
snack by the way; but hunger was too strong for us, and Madame Du- 
bois’ promise been so well kept that we could not resist the tempta- 
tion, but ate it up as the Israelites ate the Paschal lamb, with our loins 
girded and our staffs in our hands, not even sitting down to the repast ; 
and few people, perhaps, ever made a better meal or a hastier—the in- 
exorable train being at hand to speed us on our journey. 

For the sake of its cheapness, no less than for its orthography, I tran- 
scribe the mémoire of Madame Dubois, premising that the second item 
was for the carriage that took us to Chenonceaux. 

It ran thus :-— 





Amboise Hotel du cygne, Savoir. 
f, ¢. 
SIT TTT coccsencnnceenscoetsabeminnnniios 4 50 
SEE Meche ctccsoccedcocpeccessapepevesaseos 12 0 
DOCTUEOED Scien cocdeiccsetcccdbincucesbitiki. 4 0 
PIG,...covihnniniidnanuicintiinns 20 50 


When it is considered that the “ provitions” consisted of a splendid 
fowl, an excellent bottle of Beaugency, pain @ discrétion, and a quantity 
of the finest and largest pears that ever were seen, the charges of our 
smiling hostess will not be deemed exorbitant. With many promises to 
return at some future day, we bade farewell, and an hour afterwards were 
in the ot ye of Touraine. 

But what we saw at Tours, at Loches, at Angers, and at Nantes, must 
be.reserved for another occasion, here ending the “ fyrste fytte” of A 
Fortnight on the Loire.” 
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bis ~ DR. LAYARD AND THE LAST OF THE CHALDEES. 


»»Tuere has been a general feeling among travellers and learned men 
alike, that Dr. Layard, in recording his important and interesting explo- 
rations and discoveries, has passed over the labours of his predecessors in 
avery supercilious manner. We do not think that so severe an expres- 
sion is: merited. So remarkable an omission, in a work otherwise of 
great ability, arises probably from two simple causes ; first of all, that, 
written mainly on the spot, Dr. La was really not acquainted with 
all that Dr. Hincks, Mr. John Landseer, and other Oriental scholars had 
dorie at. home; and when he was intimate with the explorations and even 
with the persons of other travellers, he deemed them so well known— 
so. generally accepted—that allusion to them on his part was unne- 
eessary and supererogatory. Fa jinae a at the present moment the 
questions as to the antiquity of the Assyrian monuments, in which further 
research tends to show that Dr. Layard has erred on the side of excess, 
ahd those questions of comparative geography which would lead to the 
belief that Dr. Layard’s Nineveh was the Asshur or Athur of early 
times, the learned doctor also visited in the same lands the so-called 
Nestorian Christians—the only remains of the Chaldeans of old—and 
whom the doctor proclaims, as if for the first time, to be ‘as much the 
remains of Nineveh and Assyria as are the rude heaps and ruined 

aces.” The only references made by Dr. Layard to previous travellers 
in the account given of this visit to the Chaldeans, are a brief notice of 
the school and dwelling-house built by the American missionaries, to Dr. 
Grant’s travels and death, to Mr. Ainsworth’s writing of Kasha Kana of 
Lizan as resembling in his manners and appearance an English clergy- 
man, to the murder of Schultz, and, in his chapter on the Chaldean 
church and people generally, to the researches of Messrs. Smith and 
Dwight, missionaries whose travels did not extend to the mountain dis- 
tricts. 

Now, without going back to olden days, or even to those of Tavernier, 
who visited the Nestorian country, the facts of the case in more modern 
times are as follow :—it was to the information obtained by Mr. Rich, 
the distinguished Resident at Baghdad, and by the expedition sent by 
her Majesty’s government to the Euphrates and Tigris, that the revival 
of the interest felt in these remarkable people was in this country en- 
tirely and solely to be attributed; and it was by Messrs. Smith and 
Dwight’s at that the same interest was awakened in America. 
From the interest thus aroused in the two great Protestant nations for 
their brethren in the East, sprang first the missions of the Americans, 
and next an expedition for general exploratory purposes and friendly 
intercourse, sent from this country by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge and the Royal Geographical Society. The American 
missions ‘in Persia, hearing of the proposed expedition from this county, 
to ascertain extent anticipated it by at once despatching Dr. Grant, the 
medical man attached to the missions, into those mountainous districts, 
whose recesses were still at that time cast in gloom by the recent murder 
of the naturalist Schultz. 

‘The’ results of the American expedition were the subsequent founda- 
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tion of a mission within the country of the mountaineers, and at the same 
time the adoption of a belief in the Jewish origin of the so-called Chal- 
deans—a view of the subject which was ably expounded and ingeniously 
oe in a work published by Dr. Grant in this country in 1841, 
the title of “The Nestorians ; or, the Lost Tribes.” The results 

of the ish expedition were the establishment of friendly intercourse, 
not carried out as far as might have been wished, owing to the want of 
means and proper support ; a physical and geological section of the whole 
chain of the Kurdistan mountains ; the determination of many positions 
astronomically ; and a strong and earnest vindication of the Chaldean or 
Assyrian origin of the so-called Nestorians and supposed converted Jews 
—a view of the matter which was not at the time so favourably received 
by the public as that upheld by the American missionaries, but which has 
now been boldly adopted and clearly and distinctly announced by Dr. 
Layard in his preface and in the body of his work, without the slightest 
rence or abe to any previous sifting of the question, or te any 

of the laborious researches of his predecessors in the same field of 


m ‘ 
Such an omission—one, to say the truth, scarcely in accordance with 
the rules generally adopted by travellers and men of science or learning 
one another—might be put down to inadvertence—to igno- 
rance it ¢anho€ be—or to the circumstance before alluded to, that Dr. 
Layard deemed all that had gone before sufficiently well known in this 
country ; but it is not a little singular, and therefore somewhat charac- 
teristic, that the same omissions occur in the case of his visit to the 
Sinjar country, and to the chief temple of the Yezidis, or Devil- 
worshippers. The Sinjar, the abode of rebellious Kurds, and its skirts, 
ever haunted by predatory Bedouins, had baffled many a traveller in 
attempts to penetrate into the interior. This was effected, for the first 
time, by Dr. Forbes, an enterprising young traveller, who was sub- 
sequ murdered in Persia, and who published his success in the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. This exploratory journey, 
made so few years before Dr. Layard’s, deserved at least honourable 
notice. So, likewise, in regard to the Yezidis. Mr. Rich, in his time, 
described all that was then known of their great place of pilgri 
that it was at Sheikh Adi, three hours’ distant in be mountains beyond 
Sheikh Khan, to which he adds details concerning the practices of these 
strange people, who, as devil-worshippers, had a reputation which inter- 
fered ee with Mr. Rich’s as well as other travellers” wishes to see 
their chief place of worship. The English expedition was not, however, 
deterred by this bad repute, but it visited and examined (for the first 
time, it is believed) this mountain sanctuary of the devil-worshippers ; yet 
the only notice which the successful explorer of Nineveh vouchsafes to 
these minor successes of his countrymen—important to them as vouchers 
for their zeal and enterprise—is to correct a trifling mistake made in 
their narrative, in which it is stated that the Yezidis burnt naphtha or 
bitumen im the temple, whereas they burnt oil!—the error having 
originated in the great accumulation of, residue that had undergone im- 
combustion. 
To return, however, to our subject: the English expedition became 
ainfully aware, from a number of indications, that the interest taken 
y the Americans and the- English in these remote Christian moun- 
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taineers, and manifested by these proceedings, had aroused the jealousy 
of the Mohammedan ion around them, and fanned their religi 
and national prejudices into a flame which threatened misfortune to the 
Chaldean mountaineers. 

This sudden interest, so explicitly and so actively shown (wrote the historian of 
the English expedition in 1842) on the part of other Christian nations towards a 
tribe of people who have almost solely prolonged their independent existence on 
account of their remote seclusion and comparative insignificance, has called them 
forth into new importance in the eyes of the Mohammedans, and will, undoubtedly, 
be the first step to their overthrow, unless they are assisted in such an em 
by sound advice, or the friendly interference of the representatives of brotherly 
Christian nations at Constantinople. It will be the most cruel thing imaginable 
to have excited so much attention from surrounding powers towards the condition 
of these able, courageous, and pious mountaineers, only to leave them to the 
tender mercies of Mohammedanism.. 

This failing to produce any results beyond a number of letters, chiefly 
from clergymen of the Established Church, some of whom endeavoured to 
move Sir Robert Inglis to bring the subject before the House of Com- 
mons, one of the members of the Kurdistan expedition published in 1843 
a tract, in which he once more advocated in earnest language the claims 
of the Christian Aborigines of the Turkish empire, and more especially 
of the Chaldean mountaineers, to protection. 


With regard to the Chaldeans (observed the author) there can be no hesitation 
in pronouncing thém, both from our own researches, and those of the American 
missionaries, as one of the churches the least contaminated by superstitious and 
unscriptural doctrines of the East. They want the light of education, and of a 
true knowledge of the gospel: isolated from the rest of the world, living in a 
difficultly accessible country, knowledge has rather retrograded than advanced; and 
it is much to be wondered at that more errors have not crept into their forms and 
discipline. No Christian nation offers so fine a field to the true philanthropist 
for disseminating the advantages of a Christian education; and no nation, for its 
simplicity of manners, its general morality and good conduct, its unfeigned piety, 
and its severed condition, is more deserving of the friendly communication and 
assistance of more favoured and more civilised countries. 

This appeal met, however, with little success, but still attention was 
aroused to the condition of these poor mountaineers; and although per- 
secuted and robbed of life and liberty, still it was not entirely without 
remonstrance. It is to be observed here, that at the time the English 
expedition went among the Chaldeans a Turkish army was actually 
encamped at Amadiyeh, on the confines of their country, in order to 
subject and enslave the people; but the Turkish troops were unable to 
do that which a Machiavelian policy employed the more hardy Kurd 
mountaineers to accomplish. To deny the complicity of the Turks in 
the inroads and massacres of the Kurds, when they were the first to enter 
into hostilities, is absurd. All the summer that an Englishman was with 
his small party, wandering amicably throughout the country of these 

lant mountaineers, crossing their snow-clad mountains, or reposing in 
their beautifully wooded and watered valleys, the baffled Turks remained 
in hostile array without those tremendous ramparts that stood as if raised 
by Nature in defence of a long lost, und now almost extinct people. 
When they found that from the character of the country it was inacces- 
sible to cannon, that it was also in every respect redoubtable to men 
unaccustomed to the most rugged mountains, they withdrew, leaving the 
work of destruction to be carried on by the more practised and equally 


merciless Kurds. 
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In 1843, a year after the above warnings were given, Beder Khan 
and Nur Ullah Beys, both powerful and ferocious Kurdish chieftains, the 
latter the instigator of the murder of Schultz, invaded the country of 
the Chaldeans from the north, ravaging and devastating Asheetha and 
Lizan and the greater portion of the Tiyari and other neighbouring dis- 
tricts, ‘massaereing in cold blood nearly 10,000 of the unoffending Chris- 
tians, and carrying away as slaves a large number of girls and children, 
Mr. Rassam, amember of the English expedition, who had been appointed 
vice-consul at Mosul, maintained and clothed at his own expense the 
Patriach of the Chaldeans, who had taken refuge in his house, besides 
many hundred Chaldeans who had escaped from the mountains. He 
also, by his own exertions, obtained the release of many slaves, and saved 
the honour and the faith, as well as the freedom, of many a poor Chaldean 
girl. Sir Stratford Canning, the energetic and enlightened representa- 
tive of Great Britain at the Porte, being informed of the horrors which 
had attended upon this barbarous invasion of a remote unfriended people, 
at once threw the whole of his influence into the scale in their favour. 
He prevailed upon the Porte—it need not be mentioned how much against: 
their will—to send a commissioner into Kurdistan, for the purpose of in- 
ducing Beder Khan Bey and other Kurdish chiefs to give up the slaves 
they had taken. He os Gores himself a considerable sum towards their 
liberation ; ahd” at an after period, perceiving the lukewarmness of the 
Turks, he despatched an English commissioner—Colonel, Rose, we believe 
—to interpose personally between the Kurds and the Chaldeans. 

It was immediately subsequent to Beder Khan’s first invasion, and 
before the sanguinary inroad of the Kurds into Tkhoma, a Chaldean 
district which escaped the first massacre, that Dr. Layard penetrated into 
the country of the Chaldeans. He first directed his steps to Asheetha, 
one of the chief places of the mountaineers :-— 


On the morning following our arrival I went with Yakoub Rais to visit the 
village. The trees and luxuriant crops had concealed the desolation of the place, 
and had given to Asheetha, from without, a flourishing appearance. As I wandered, 
however, through the lanes, I found little but ruins. A few houses were rising 
from the charred heaps; the greater part of the sites, however, were without 
owners, the whole family having perished. Yakoub pointed out, as we went along, 
the former dwellings of wealthy inhabitants, and told me how and where they had 
been murdered. A solitary church had been built since the massacre; the founda- 
tions of others were seen amongst the ruins. The pathways were still blocked up 
x the trunks of trees cut down by the Kurds. Watercourses, once carrying fer- 

ity to many gardens, were now empty and dry; and the lands which they had 
irrigated were left naked and unsown. I was surprised at the proofs of the in- 
dustry and activity of the few surviving families, who had returned to the village, 
and had already brought a large portion of the land into cultivation. 


Yakoub Rais, who accompanied Dr. Layard, is described as being 
naturally of a lively and jovial disposition, yet he could not restrain his 
tears as he related the particulars of the massacre. The descent upon 
Asheetha was sudden and unexpected. The greater part of the inhabit- 
ants fell victims to the fury of the Kurds, who endeavoured to destro 
every trace of the town. We have previously alluded to the jealousy with 
which Turks and Kurds alike viewed the intercourse of the English and 
the, Americans. Dr. Layard corroborates this by the following statement: 

’ T-walked to the ruins of the school and dwelling-house, built by the American 
missionaries during their short sojourn in the mountains. These buildings had 


heen the cause of much jealousy and suspicion to the Kurds. They stand upon 
the sumruit of an isolated hill, commanding the whole valley. A position less 
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ostentatious and proportions more modest might certainly have been chosen; and 
it is surprising that persons, so well acquainted with the character of the tribes 
amongst whom they had come to reside, should have been thus indiscreet. 


The position was most probably selected more with a view to health, 
—as also to the avoidance of those pests of the country, gnats and sand- 
flies, which oblige even the Chaldeans to sleep on elevated platforms, than 
for ostentation. Dr. Layard adds, that these missionaries were most 
zealous and oyere ; and had their plans succeeded, they would have 
conferred signal benefits on the Chaldeans. After the massacre, Dr. 
Grant’s house in Mosul was filled with fugitives, whom. he supported and 
clothed. Their sufferings, and the want of common necessaries before 
they reached the town, had brought on a malignant typhus fever, which 
Dr. Grant caught, and he thus fell a victim to his humanity. Mosul now 
holds the remains of most of those who were engaged in the American 
missions to the Chaldeans. 

Zaweetha had luckily been spared. In Miniyanish, out of seventy 
houses, only twelve had risen from their ruins; the families to which the 
rest belonged having been totally destroyed. | Yakoub pointed out a 
spot where above 300 persons had been murdered in cold blood ; and * all 
our party,” says Dr. Layard, “ had some tale of horror to relate.” 
Murghi was not less desolate than Miniyanish, and eight houses 
alone had been-resought by their owners. ‘ We found,” adds the doc- 
tor, * an old priest, blind and grey, bowed by age and grief, the solitary 
survivor of six or eight of his order.” Of Lizan, the chief place of the 
Tiyari country, one of the most beautiful and remarkable sites, a 
in the world, Dr. Layard says: “‘ Ineed not weary or distress the reader 
with a description of desolation and misery, hardly concealed by the most 
luxuriant vegetation.” It was here that occurred one of the most horrible 
incidents of the massacre. An active mountaineer having offered to 
lead the doctor to the spot, he followed him up the mountain. 

Emerging from the gardens we found ourselves at the foot of an almost per- 

ndicular detritus of loose stones, terminated, about one thousand feet above us, 

y a wall of lofty rocks. Up this ascent we toiled for above an hour, sometimes 
clinging to small shrubs, whose roots scarcely reached the scanty soil below; at 
others crawling on our hands and keees; crossing the gullies to secure a footing, 
or carried down by the stones which we put in motion as we advanced. e 
soon saw evidences of the slaughter. At first a solitary skull rolling down 
with the rubbish; then heaps of blanched bones; further up fragments of rotting 
garments. As we advanced, these remains became more frequent—skeletons, 
almost entire, still hung to the dwarf shrubs.. I was soon compelled to renounce 
an attempt to count them. As we approached the wall of rock, the declivity 
became covered with bones, mingled with the long platted tresses of the women, 
shreds of discoloured linen, and well-worn shoes. There were skulls of all ages, 
from the child unborn to the toothless old man. We could not avoid treading on 
the bones as we advanced, and rolling them with the loose stones into the valle 
below. “This is nothing,” exclaimed my guide, who observed me gazing wi 
wonder on these miserable heaps; “‘ they are but the remains of those who were 
thrown from above, or sought to escape the sword by jumping from the rock. 
Follow me!”. He sprang upon a ledge running along the precipice that rose 
before us, and clambered along the face of the mountain overhangine the Zab, 
now scarcely visible at our feet. I followed him as well as I was a). ‘o some 
distance; but when the ledge became scarcely broader than my hand, and fre- 
quently disappeared for three or four feet altogether, I could no longer advance. 
The Tiyari, who had easily surmounted these difficulties, returned to assist me, 
but in vain. I was still suffering severely from the kick received in my leg four 
days before; and was compelled to return, after catching a glimpse of an open 
recess or platform covered with human remains. 
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who had escaped from Asheetha spread the news of the 
massacre through the valley of Lizan, the inhabitants of the villages around col- 
ae Seapets gonpenty a tng con corse, and took refuge on the 
platform I have just described and on the rock above; hoping thus to escape the 
to be able to defend, against any numbers, a place almost 
inaccessible. Women and young children, as well as men, concealed themselves 
in a spot which the mountain goat could scarcely reach. Beder Khan Bey was 
not long in discovering their retreat; but being unable to force it, he surrounded 
the place with his men, and waited until they should be compelled to yield. The 
weather was hot and sultry; the Christians had brought but small supplies of 
water and provisions; after three days the first began to fail them, and they 
offered to capitulate. The terms proposed by Beder Khan Bey, and ratified by 
an oath on the Koran, were the surrender of their arms and property. The 
Kurds were then admitted to the platform. After they had taken the arms from 
their prisoners, they commenced an indiscriminate slaughter; until, weary of 
using their weapons, they hurled the few survivors from the rocks into the Zab 
below. Out of nearly one thousand souls, who are said to have congregated here, 
only one escaped. 
We had little difficulty in descending to the village; a moving mass of stones, 
skulls, and rubbish, carried us rapidly down the declivity. 


The massacre of the wild Berbers in their caves in Algeria created a 
general consternation throughout Europe; there was not a pen that did 
not stir in the cause of a common humanity and mercifulness. Nearly 
1000 men, women, and children—remote, unfriended, Christian brethren 
—were bafbdrotsly slain in a cave of Kurdistan, and scarcely was a 
single notice taken of the transaction by the press—all powerful where 
> oe amaeg are to be aroused—throughout the length and breadth of 


The vi in the valley of the Zab had suffered more from the Kurds 
than any other part of Tiyari. 
Chonba was almost deserted ; its houses and churches a mass of ruins, and its 
and orchards uncultivated and neglected. ‘There was no roof under 
which we could pass the night; and we were obliged to spread our carpets under 
a cluster of walnut-trees, near a clear and most abundant spring. Under these 
trees was pitched the tent of Beder Khan Bey after the great massacre; and 
here he received Melek Ismail, when delivered a prisoner into his hands. Yakoub, 
who had been present at the murder of the unfortunate chief of Tiyari, thus de- 
scribed the event. After performing prodigies of valour, and heading his people 
their defence of the pass which led into the upper districts, Melek Ismail, his 
h broken by a musket-ball, was carried by a few followers to a cavern in a 
uded ravine; where he might have escaped the search of his enemies, had 
a woman, to save her life, betrayed his retreat. He was dragged down 
mountain with savage exultation, and brought before Beder Khan Bey. Here 
fell upon the ground. “ Wherefore does the infidel sit before me ?” exclaimed 
ous chief, who had seen his broken limb; “and what dog is this that 
to shed the blood of true believers?” “@Q Mir,” replied Melek 
still undaunted, and partiy raising himself, “ this arm has taken tiie lives 
twenty Kurds; and, had God spared me, as many more would have 
by it.” Beder Khan Bey rose and walked to the Zab, making a sign to his 
attendants that they should bring the Melek to him. By his directions they 
held the Christian chief over the river, and, severing his head from his body with 
a dagger, cast them into the stream. 


Alas, poor Melek Ismail! But three years before, the writer of this 
article had received at his hands one of those simple but touching: pre- 
sents, the memory of which we often hoard with as much tenacity as 
far more costly gifts ; it was a rare and beautiful flowering plant from 
his mountain snows; there was little init, but it showed that a Melek of 
the Chaldeans could take an interest in a traveller's pursuits and 
pleasures. ; 
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Dr. Layard, crossing the Zab, penetrated to the south-eastward to the 
Chaldean district of Tkhoma, which had not been explored by his pre- 
decessors. Ilere he found a threatened invasion by Beder Khan the 
chief subject of conversation, and that although these poor Christians 
had been forced by Nur-Ullah Bey to join in the previous massacre of 
their own brethren. A deputation was chosen, and at once sent to the 
Pasha of Mosul, bearing a touching appeal, which set forth that they 
were faithful subjects of the Sultan, that they had been guilty of no 
offence, and were ready to pay any money, or submit to any terms that 
the pasha might think fit to exact. At the same time, no precaution was 
omitted to place the valley in a state of defence, and to prepare for the 
approach of the Kurds. Neither were of any avail to these poor le. 
It was not likely that the successor of the pasha, who had been foiled in 
the execution of his plans of subjection and extermination a few years 
ago, was going to interfere with the just exercise of the sword of the 
faithful! Nor was the strength of five small and secluded villages suffi- 
cient to oppose to the inroad of an enemy far more numerous and as 
versed in mountain warfare as the Chaldeans themselves. 

A few days after my return to Mosul (Dr. Layard relates), notwithstand- 
ing the attempts of Tahyar Pasha to avert the calamity, Beder Khan Bey 
marched through the Tiyari mountains, levying contributions on the tribes, 
and plundering the villages, on his way to the unfortunate district. ‘The 
_ inhabitants of oma, headed by their Meleks, made some resistance, but 

were soon overpowered by numbers. An indiscriminate massacre took place. 
The women were brought before the chief, and murdered in cold blood. Those 
who attempted to escape were cut off. Three hundred women and children, who 
were flying into Baz, were killed in the pass I have described. The principal 
villages, with their gardens, were destroyed, and the churches pulled down. 
Nearly half the population fell victims to the fanatical fury of the Kurdish chief; 
amongst these were one of the Meleks and Kasha Bodaca. With this good priest, 
and Kasha Auraham, perished the most learned of the Nestorian clergy; and 
Kasha Kana is the last who has inherited any part of the knowledge and zeal 
which once so eminently distinguished the dean priesthood. 

The last atrocious massacre excited such loud expressions of abhor- 
rence, that the Porte could no longer preserve a semblance of opposition, 
and at the same time an attitude of indifference. An expedition was fitted 
out under Osman Pasha to remonstrate with the Kurd for the excessive 
cruelty of his proceedings, and at the same time to make him disgorge a 
portion of his ill-gotten plunder. Beder Khan could not at first under- 
stand that he should be employed at one moment to exterminate the 
infidels, and at another that he should be upbraided for carrying out his 
secret instructions at the point of the sword. The demand for a share 
in the profits of the incursions he, as a well-educated Turkish vassal, 
could better understand, and so he offered what resistance he could, 
and finally shut himself up with his slaves and property in one of his 
mountain castles. A semblance of hostilities was gone into between 
the Turkish and the Kurdish chiefs ; the castle was nominally in- 
vested, and a compromise was soon entered into, by which Beder Khan 
was guaranteed the enjoyment of his property, with the reservation 
of his harem, slaves, and attendants; the only sacrifice he was to make 
was one of political necessity—he must quit the seat of his government 
till the discontent of European friends and allies should slumber in 
oblivion, when it would require no great acquaintance with Oriental 
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antecedents to prophesy that he will be restored to his original position. 
The manner in which Dr. Layard relates these results is either a piece of 
amusing diplomatic mystification, or, if the writer is sincere, it argues not 
over-favourably for the clearsightedness of the new attaché of legation. 

There is no doubt that Beder Khan Bey was, like most Kurdish chief- 
tains, more/of a vassal than a subject, and that he was often rebellious ; 
but that in this case he was first of all a tool which, its work being 
accomplished, was cast off, there can be little doubt among all who are 

uainted with the campaigns of the Turks in Kurdistan since 1838. 
If Beder Khan Bey was not made a nominal sacrifice to policy, how does 
it happen that, according to Dr. Layard, Nur-Ullah Bey, whose allegiance 
to the Pasha of Van, and consequently ‘to the Pasha of Erzrum, there 
can be no doubt about, was yet permitted, after the subjugation of Beder 
Khan, once more to fall suddenly upon the devoted Chaldees, to enslave 
and to destroy the few that remained, or to put them to torture under 
pretence of concealed treasures, without a remonstrance ? 

We believe it is a common thing to say at the Foreign-office, of Ori- 
ental travellers, that they expect too sie of them—more, in fact, than 
they have the power to Si. But surely this was not the case in the pre- 
sent instance, where a single word in time might possibly have saved 
thousands of, ignocent lives. Had it been insisted upon, when the Chal- 
deans were threatened, that an energetic and honest remonstrance should 
be sent to the Pashas of Mosul or Van, the Kurds would never have ven- 
tured to move. As before said, the Turks themselves began the move- 
ment, which the Kurds only carried out ; or, if the patriarch had been 
placed under the protection of England, in the same manner as the Roman 
Catholics of Syria are under that of France, the intervention of the 
British representative in their favour would have been still more efficient. 
That opportunity has now gone by, but another happily presents itself at 
the present moment. The tottering, decrepit, and inefficient rule of the 
Osmanlis is once more likely to be saved from annihilation by the political 
necessities of Great Britain and France. There will be for some time an 
active and positive feeling of gratitude for this intervention, or, if there is 
not, there ought to be, which is the same thing for the purposes in view. 
It would be a great act of humanity if such an opportunity was taken 
ream of, to negotiate the protection sought by the patriarch and the 
clergy of Chaldea from Great Britain, or at all events to ensure by treat 
their future rights as subjects of the Porte—rights which, from their 
mountain seclusion and remoteness, have hitherto been entirely disregarded. 
It would be but a small return for securing the integrity of an empire to 
ask for the emancipation of a people; but it would be ennobling to the 
cause of a general humanity and civilisation that the hand held out to 
the Mohammedans in the hour of distress should also uphold, in its last 
sad hour of prostration and extermination, the small remnant of a most 
interesting and ancient.Christian community, the few and only living de- 
scendants of the Assyrians—“ as much the remains of Nineveh and Assyria 
as are the rude heaps and ruined palaces”—and who will appear to some, 
perhaps, quite as deserving of interest and sympathy. 
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Cuaprer XXVIII. 
MR, SPRAGGON 'S EMBASSY TO JAWLEYFORD COURT. 


We left Mr. Jawleyford at the bottom of Scrambleford Hill, where he 
sat eying the field getting small by degrees and beautifully less, with a 
sort of fixed gaze of earnestness. His attention, however, was not riveted 
on the hounds, or the horsemen, or the scene, or to anything he was 
looking at. He was considering the fix he was in with regard to Jack 
Spraggon, and wondering how to get rid of his agreeable company next 
day at dinner. The honour of riding on the right of my lord, coupled 
with the excitement of the scene, and the quick find and get away of the 
pack, had prevented his following up his first effort to procure a postpone- 
ment of the visit ; but now that he was left alone in his glory, alone at 
least with the exception of the boy in blue, whose horse kept fidgeting 
and fretting, while the rider thought what a slow coach his master was to 
sit still instead of trying to follow the hounds—now, we say, that Jawley- 
ford.was alone, and the horrid infliction of Jack Spraggon’s company 
flashed full upon him, he sat, staring and meditating what would be the 
best way of getting rid of him. 

asters dewh Scamperdale’s residence and Jack’s billet—was 
along way from J wn Court—twenty miles at least, and twelve from 
where they stood; and though anything but a humane man to his horses, 
Jawleyford saw the impossibility of trumping up an excuse that vould 
stand the scrutiny of an impromptu put-off, or justify the sending over 
such a distance that day. After due consideration, during which the 
hounds gradually disappeared in the distance, and the late excited country 
resumed its wonted quiet, there being nothing further to stare at, Jawley- 
ford turned his horse’s head about and recommenced the ascent of the 
high, hog-backed hill that separated the vales in which Lord Scamper- 

e and he respectively lived. As he toiled up one side and led down the 
other, he pondered upon the most convenient peg whereon to hang an 
excuse. A bad cold is a convenient thing, and the unwonted exertion of 
hunting might favour the presumption of such an acquisition; but then 
Mr. Sponge would be there to contradict him. The illness of a friend, 
@ sudden call from home, the recollection of a forgotten engagement, were 
all open to the same objection. 

At last Mr. Jawleyford came to the resolution that a good sick head- 
ache would be the thing to have, and which, while it would save his 
Wintle that night, pir used with great apparent truth and security 
in the morning. Nobody could look into his head to see whether it was 
aching or not. 

Accordingly, when Mr. Sponge returned, all dirtied and stained, from 
the chase, he found his host sitting in an arm-chair over the study fire, 
dressinf-gzowned and slippered, with a pocket-handkerchief tied about 
his head, looking as much of a wretch as could well be desired.. To be 
sure he played rather a better knife and fork at dinner than is usual with 
persons with that peculiar ailment ; but Mr. Sponge, being very hungry, 
and well attended to by the fair,—moreover, not suspecting any ulterior 
design,—just ate and jabbered away as usual, with the exception of omit- 
ting his sick papa-in-law in the round of his very sensible and gentle- 
manly observations. 
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So the dinner passed over. 
“Bring me a tumbler and some hot water and sugar,” said Mr. 
Jawle ford, pressing his head against his hand, as Spigot, having placed 
cemaliieihtandene. ends on the table, and reduced the glare of light, was pre- 
caoke to retire. ilies mis tole Ish Wehr od cage »” said he ; “and 
re arry be will have to go-over to Lord Scampendale’s, with not, 

Gret thing in the mornisg,” 
yn ladies looked at each other, and then at mamma, who, 
— what was wanted, looked at papa, and asked “if he was going to 
rd Scamperdale over?”. Amelia, among her many “ presenti- 
men Se eet nN ot dina cho oes anekes be Lady Scam- 


“ No—over—no,” snapped Jawleyford ; “ what should put that in your 
head R”: 
“ Oh, 


iH 


I thought as Mr. Sponge was here, you might think it a good 
tame to ask him.” 
“ His loodship knows he can come when he likes,” replied Jawleyford ; 
> « It's to put that Mr. Jack Spraggon off, who thinks he may do 
the same.” 
“Mr. !” exclaimed both the young ladies. “ Mr. Sprag- 
!—what should set him here ?” 
“ What, isidéed ?” asked Jawleyford. 

“‘ Poor man! I dare say there’s no harm in him,” Fs Mrs. Jaw- 
leyford, who was always ready for anybody. 

“ No good either,”’ replied Jawleyford,—* at all events, we'll be just as 
well without him. You know him, don’t you?” added he, turning to 
Soapey—“ great coarse man in spectacles.” 

6 0 omaenpealrandll replied Soapey ; “a great ruffian he is too,” 
e 

** One ought to be in robust health to encounter such a man,” observed 
Jawleyford, “and have time to get a man or two of the same sort to 
meet - We can do nothing with sucha man. I can’t understand 
how his lordship puts up with such a fellow.” 

“ Finds him useful, I suppose,” observed Mr. Sponge. 

Spigot at appeared with a massive silver salver, bearing tum- 
blers, sugar, lemon, nutmeg, and other implements of negus. 

you join me in a little wine-and-water?” asked Jawleyford, 
pointing to the apparatus and bottle ends, or will you have a fresh bottle? 

in the cellar,” added he, with a flourish of his hand, though he 
kept looking steadfastly at the negus-tray. 

“6 Oh—why—P m sbeaid—I doubt—I think I should hardly be able to 
do justice to a bottle single-handed,” replied 

“Then have a little negus,” said Jawleyford; “ you ‘ll find it very re- 
freshing; medical men recommend it after violent exercise in preference 
to wine. But pray have wine if you prefer it.” 

“s Baap I'll finish off with a little negus perhaps,” replied Soapey; ; 

—* Meanwhile the ladies, I dare say, — like a little wine. 

“The ladies drink white wine—sherry”—rejoined Jawleyford, deter- 
mined to make a last effort to save his port. “ asden you ean have a 
bottle of port to eas you know.” 

“ Very ell.” said y. 

“One condition I must attach,” said Mr. Jawleyford, “ which is, that 
you finish the bottle. Don’t let us have any waste, you know.” 
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“But if I drink it without wanting it, it will be equally wasted, won’t 

it?” asked eee 

“That may all be,” replied Mr. Jawleyford; “but one doesn’t like 

to see old wine left unfinished—wasted, as I call it, for it’s never half so 
the next day.” 

“Well, I'll do my best then,” said , determined to have it; 
whereupon Mr. Jawleyford growled the word “ Port” to the butler, who 
had been witnessing his master’s efforts to direct Soapey’s attention to 
the negus. Thwarted in his endeavour, Jawleyford’s headache became 
worse, and the ladies, seeing how things were, beat a precipitate retreat, 
leaving our hero to his fate. 

“T'll leave a note on my writing-table when I go to bed,” observed 
Jawleyford to Spigot, as the latter was retiring after depositing the 
bottle; “ and tell Harry to start with it early in the morning, so as to 
get to Woodmansterne about breakfast—nine o'clock, or so, at latest,” 
added he. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Spigot, withdrawing with an air. 

Soapey then wanted to narrate the adventures of the day; but, in- 
dependently of Jawleyford’s natural indifference for hunting, he was too 
much out of humour at being done out of his wine to lend a willing ear; 
and after sundry ‘‘ hums,” “indeeds,” “sos,” &c., Soapey thought he 
might as well think the run over to himself as trouble to put it into 
words, whereupon a long silence ensued, interrupted only by the tinkling 
of Jawleyford’s spoon against his glass, and the bumps of the decanter as 
Soapey helped himself to his wine. 

At length Jawleyford, having had as much negus as he wanted, ex~- 
cused himself from further attendance, under the plea of increasing ili- 
ness, and retired to his study to concoct his letter to Jack. 

At first he was puzzled how to address him. If he had been Jack 
Spraggon, living in old Mother Nipcheese’s lodgings at Starfield, as he 
was when Lord Scamperdale took him by the hand, he would have ad- 
dressed him as “ Dear Sir,” or perhaps in the third person, “‘ Mr. Jaw- 
leyford presents his compliments to Mr. Spraggon,” &c.; but, as my 
lord’s right-hand man, Jack carried a certain weight, and commanded a 
certain influence, that he would never have acquired of himself. 

Jawleyford spoilt three sheets of cream-laid satin-wove note-paper 
(crested’ and ciphered) before he pleased himself with a beginning. 
First he had it “ Dear Sir,” which he thought looked too stiff ; then he 
had it “ My dear Sir,” which he thought looked too loving; next he had 
it “ Dear Spraggon,” which he considered as too familiar ; and then he 
tried “ Dear Mr. Spraggon,” which ‘he thought would do. Thus he 


fe) 
wrote :— 


‘Dear Mr. Spraccon,—I am sorry to be obliged to put you off ; 
but since I came in from hunting I have been attacked with my old 
enemy—a sick headache—whiech generally incapacitates me from the en- 
joyment of society at least for two or three days. I therefore think 
the kindest thing [ can do is to write to put you off ; and, in the hopes 
of seeing both you and my lord at no distant day, 


‘* T remain, dear sir, yours sincerely, 
‘‘ CHARLES JAMES JAWLEYFORD. 


“To John Spraggon, Esq., “ Jawleyford Court. 
&. &. &e.” 
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This he sealed with the great seal of Jawleyford Court—a coat of arms 
containing innumerable quarterings and heraldic devices. Having then 
refreshed his memory by looking through a bundle of calls on railway 
shares, and stitial the most threatening of the lawyers’ letters to 
answer the next day, he proceeded to keep up the delusion of sickness, 
by retiring to sleep in his dressing-room. 

Our readers will now have the kindness to accompany us to Lord 
Scamperdale's seat at Woodmansterne. ‘ Love me, love my dog,” being 
a favourite saying of his lordship’s, he fed himself, his friends, and his 
hounds, on the same meal. Jack and he were busy with two great 
basins full of porridge, which his lordship diluted with milk, while Jack 
stirred his up with hot dripping, when the put-off note arrived. His 
lordship was still in a complete suit of the great square, gammon-board 
looking, red and yellow Stunner tartan; but as Jack was going from 
home, he had got himself into a pair of his lordship’s yellow ochre 
leathers and new top-boots, while he wore the Stunner jacket and waistcoat 
to save his lordship’s Sunday green cut-away with metal buttons, and 
canary-coloured waistcoat. His lordship did not eat his porridge with 
his usual appetite, for he had had a disturbed night, Soapey having 
appeared to him in his dreams in all sorts of forms and predicaments ; 
now jumping a-top of him—now upsetting Jack (Mr. Spraggon)—now 
riding over Frostyface—now crashing among his hounds ; and he awoke, 
or rather arose, for he had hardly had any sleep, fully determined to get 
rid of him by fair means or foul. Buying his horses did not seem so 
good a speculation as blowing his credit at Jawleyford Court, for, inde- 
pendently of disliking to part with his cash, his lordship remembered 
that there were other horses to get, and he should only be giving Soapey 
the means of purchasing them. ‘The more, however, he thought of the 
Jawleyford project, the more satisfied he was that it would do, and Jack 
and he were in a sort of rehearsal, wherein his lordship personated Jaw- 
leyford, and was showing Jack (who was only a clumsy diplomatist) how 
to draw up to the subject of Soapey’s pecuniary/deficiencies, when the 
dirty old butler came in with Jawleyford’s note. 

“* What's here?” exclaimed his lordship, fearing from its smartness that 
it was from a lady. ‘“‘ What’s here?” repeated he, as he inspected the direc- 
tion. “O, it’s for you /” exclaimed he, chucking it over to Jack, consider- 
ably relieved by the discovery. 

** Me !” replied Jack. “‘ Who can be writing to me?” said he, squinting 
his eyes inside out at the seal. He opened it: “ Jawleyford Court,” read 
he. ‘ Who the devil can be writing to me from Jawleyford Court when 
I’m going there ?” 

“ A put-off, for a guinea!” exclaimed his lordship. 

“ Hope so,” muttered Jack. 

“* Hope not,” replied his lordship. 

“Tt is!” exclaimed Jack, reading, “‘ Dear Mr. Spraggon,” and so on, 

“ The humbug!” muttered Lord Scamperdale ; adding, “I'll be bound 
he’s got no more headache than | have.” 

“ Well,” observed Jack, sweeping a red cotton handkerchief, with which 
~ “= been protecting his Leadatl, off into his pocket, “ there’s an end 

at.” 

“ Don’t go so quick,” replied his lordship, ladling in the porridge. 

** Quick !” retorted Sink “why, what can you do?” 

** Do! why, go to be sure,’’ replied his lordship. 
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“How can I go,” asked Jack, “when the sinner’s written to put 
me off ?” 

“ Nicely,” replied his lordship, “nicely. You know you have to go to 
Starfield fr me: well, I'll just send word back by the servant that you’d 
started before the note arrived, but that you shall have it as soon as you 
return, and you just cast up there as if nothing had happened.” So say- 
ing, his lordship took hold of the whipcord-pull and gave the bell a peel. 

“ There's no beating you,” observed Jack, thinking of the legacy that 
awaited his calling on Pouncebox at Starfield. 


Bags now made his sperenipss again. 
‘Is the servant here that brought this note ?”’ asked his lordship, holding 
it up. 


“* Yes, me lord,” replied Bags. 

“Then tell him to tell his master, with my compliments, that Mr. 
Spraggon had set off for Jawleyford Court before it came, but that he 
shall have it as soon as he returns—you understand 2?” 

“Yes, me lord,” replied Bags, looking at Jack supping up the fat por- 
ridge, and wondering how the lie would go down with Harry, who was 
then discussing his master and a horn of small beer with the lad who was 
going to drive Jack. 

Jawleyford Court was twenty miles from Woodmansterne as the crow 
flies, and any distance you like to call it by the road. The road, indeed, 
would seem to have been set out with a view of getting as many hills and 
as little level, or ground over which a traveller could make play, as pos- 
sible ; and where it did not lead over the tops of the highest hills, it wound 
round their bases in such little, vexatious, up-and-down, wavy dips as com- 
pletely to do away with all chance of expedition. The route was not 
along one continuous trust, but here over a bit of turnpike and there over 
a bit of turnpike, with ever and anon long interregnums of township roads, 
repaired in the usual primitive style with mud and soft field-stones that 
turned up like flitches of bacon. A man would travel from London to 
Exeter by rail in as short a time, and with far greater ease, than he would 
drive from Lord Scamperdale’s to Jawleyford Court. His lordship being 
aware of this fact, and thinking, moreover, it was no use thrashing a good 
horse over such roads, had desired Frostyface to put an old spavined grey 
mare, that he had bought for the kennel, into the dog-cart, and out of 
which, his lordship thought, if he could get a day's work or two, she would 
come all the cheaper to the boiler. 

“ That’s a devilish good-shaped beast,” observed his lordship, as she 
now came hitching round to the door; “I really think she would make 
a cover hack.” 

*‘ Sooner you ride her than me,” replied Jack, seeing his lordship was 
coming the dealer over him—praising the shape when he could say 
nothing for the action. 

“ Well, but she'll take you to Jawleyford Court as quick as the best 
of them,” rejoined his lordship ; adding, “ The roads are wretched, and 
5 stables are a disgrace to humanity—might as well put a horse in a 
cellar,” 

“ Well,” observed Jack, retiring from the parlour-window to his little 
den along the passage, to put the finishing touch to his toilette—the 
green cut-away and buff waistcoat, which he further set off with a black 
-~_ stock—* Well,” said he, “needs must when a certain gentleman 

ves.’ . 
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He presently reappeared full fig, rubbing a fine new eight-and-six- 
ny flat-brimmed hat round and round with a substantial puce-coloured 
or hee 
“ Now for the specs!” exclaimed he, with the gaiety of a man in his 
Sunday’s best, bound on a holiday trip. ‘Now for the silver specs !” re- 
ted he. 
Ah, true,” — his lordship, “ I’d forgot the spees.” (He hadn't, 
only he thought his silver-mounted ones would be safer in his keeping 
than in Jack’s.) ‘I'd forgot the specs. However, never mind, you shall 
have these,” said he, taking his tortoiseshell-rimmed ones off his nose 
and handing them to Jack. 


“You promised me the silver ones,” observed our friend Jack, who 
wanted to be smart. 

“ Did 12” replied his lordship; “I declare I’'d forgot. Ah, yes, I 
believe I did,” added he, with an air of sudden enlightenment,—*“ the 
pair upstairs; but how the deuce to get at them I don’t know, for the key 
of the Indian cabinet is locked in the old oak press in the still-room, and 
the key of the still-room is locked away m the linen-press in the green 
lumber-room at the top of the house, and the key of the green lumber- 
room is in a drawer at the bottom of the wardrobe in the Star-chamber, 
and the—” 

“ Ah, well ; never mind,” grunted Jack, interrupting the labyrinth of 
lies. “I dare say these will do,—I dare say these will do,” putting 
them on; adding, ‘‘ Now, if you'll lend me a shawl for my neck, and a 
Mackintosh, my name shall be Walker.” 

“ Better make it Trotter,” replied his lordship, “considering the 
distance you have to go. Here, Bags!” said he to the old butler, who 
was loitering at the door; “get Mr. Spraggon my red worsted comforter 
and a Mackintosh, or something to protect him, or rather my coat, from 
the weather.” 

‘“‘ And a rug for my knees !” exclaimed Jack, as Bags shuffled away ; 
adding, ‘It ‘ll be precious cold crawling all that distance.” Having got 
himself into a fine shining sack of a Mackintosh, and having turned the 
velvet collar up to his ears, leaving nothing but his nose and spectacles 
visible below his flat hat, our friend proceeded to the splendid portico under 
which the wretched vehicle was standing, accompanied by his lordship, 
who crowned himself with a Stunner tartan cap to protect himself from 
the wintry blast. 

“ Now mind, do your best,” said his lordship, squeezing Jack’s hand, as 
he helped to button him into the dog-cart. ‘‘ Now mind, do your best, 
and tell Pouncey to be here at three at latest; and tell him to bring a 
pen with him, for I don’t think we have any that will write.” 

“TJ will,” said Jack. 

“ Better say ¢wo o'clock, perhaps,” said his lordship, thinking he 
= get rid of Mr. Pouncebox before dinner if he came so late as 
“ Good,” said Jack, driving away. 

“Tt will be a blessing if we get to Starfield,” observed Jack to the 
liveried stable-lad, as the old bag of bones of a mare went hitching and 

g away. 

“ Oh, she can go when she’s warm,” replied the lad, taking her across 
the ears with the point of the whip. The wheels followed merrily over 
the sound hard road through the park, and, the gentle though almost 
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ible fall of the ground giving an impetus to the vehicle, they 
bowled away as if they had four of the soundest, freshest legs in the 
world before them, instead of nothing but a belly-band between them 
and eternity. 

When, however, they cleared the noble lodge and got upon the unscraped 
mud of the Deepdebt turnpike, the pace soon slackened, and, instead of the 
gig running away with the old mare, she was fairly brought to her collar. 
Being a game one, however, she struggled on with a trot, till at length, 
turning off on to the deeply-spurlinged clayey-bottomed cross-road between 
Rookgate and Clamley, it was all she could do to drag the gig through 
the holding mire. Bump, bump, jolt, jolt, creak, creak, went the vehicle, 
Jack now diving his elbow into the lad’s ribs, the lad now diving his into 
Jack’s ; both now threatening to go over on the same side, and again both 
nearly chucked on to the old mare’s quarters. A sharp cuttmg sleet, 
driving pins and needles directly in their faces, further disconcerted our 
travellers. Jack felt acutely for his new eight-and-sixpenny hat, it being 
the only article of dress he had on belonging to himself. With their flat 
hats fronted with half-frozen sleet, looking like chimney-sweepers’ badges, 
our travellers at length found relief in the rough cobble-stone pavement 
of the village town of Starfield—glorious place, where a dog-cart creates 
a sensation! To be sure the lad had a cockade in his hat, a thing that 
makes about the same sensation in the country that her Majesty’s first 
scarlet-coated outrider makes in Hyde Park. Mr. Spraggon being well 
muffled up, and much the same shape and make as Lord Scamperdale, 
the ostler and people at the inn (the Crown) found it convenient to 
make out that it was his lordship, and fussed and ran about accordingly. 
Instead of letting Jack go into the kitchen or the bar to get a glass of 
brandy, they insisted upon showing him into the long room up stairs, 
where he witnessed the attack of a red-hot poker upon a grate full of 
green wood and bad coals. Having disposed of his brandy before the 
fire got fairly hold, he went off to Mr. Pouncebox’s, whither he desired 
the dog-cart might follow as soon as the mare was fed and the lad had 
got his dinner. 

Pouncebox was in such a hurry to obey his lordship’s summons, that 
the postchaise which he immediately ordered to convey him came to the 
door long before Jack’s equipage was ready. Some people think it 
necessary to spend as much money as -~ can when travelling at other 
people’s expense. Pouncebox’s usual mode of conveyance was his own 
one-horse chaise; but then, if that had appeared at his brass-knockered 
green door, no one would have supposed he was going to his noble client 
Lord Scamperdale’s. So Pouncebox went in what he thought “ state,””-— 
a yellow po-chay, with straw in the bottom. Apologising for leaving 
Mr. Spraggon to the care of his very ugly stick of a wife, Mr. Pounce- 
box hurried off as if Lord Scamperdale was at his last gasp. 

It was two o’clock before Mr. Spraggon was again in his jolter, en- 
countering the unnumbered miles that lay between Starfield and Jawley- 
ford Court. Long and tedious as was the road, weak and jaded as was 
the mare, and long as Jack stopped at Starfield, he yet reached Jawley- 
ford Court before the messenger Harry. 

As our friend Jawleyford was stamping about his study anathematising 
a letter he had received from the solicitor to the directors of the Doem- 
brown and Sinkall Railway, calling upon him for “ another thousand,” 
he chanced to look out of his window just as the contracted limits of a 
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November day was drawing the first folds of night's muslin curtain over 
the landscape, when he espied a gig drawn by a white horse, with a dot- 
and-go-one sort of action, hopping its way up the slumpey east en- 
trance. 

“That's Buggius the bailiff,” exclaimed he to himself, as the recollec- 
tion of an unanswered lawyer's letter flashed across his mind; and he 
was just darting off to the bell to warn Spigot not to admit any one, 
when the lad’s cockade, standing in relief against the sky-line, caused 
him to pause and gaze again at the unwonted apparition. 

*‘ Who the deuce can it be?” said he to himself, looking at his watch, 
and seeing it was a quarter past four. “It surely can’t be my lord, or 
that beast Jack Spraggon coming after all?” added he, drawing out a 
telescope and opening a lancet-window. 

“ Spraggon, as I live !” exclaimed he, as he caught Jack’s harsh spec- 
tacled features, and saw him titivating his hair and arranging his collar 
and stock as he approached. 

“ Well, that beats everything!” exclaimed Jawleyford, burning with 
rage, as he fastened the window again. 

He stood for a few seconds transfixed to the spot, not knowing what on 
earth todo. At last resolution came to his aid, and, rushing up stairs to 
his dressing-room, he quickly divested himself of his coat and waistcoat, 
and sli Soff on a dressing-gown and nightcap. He then stood door in 
hand listening for the arrival. He could just hear the gig grinding 
under the portico, and distinguish Jack’s gruff voice saying to the servant 
from the top of the steps—‘‘ We'll start directly after breakfast in the 
mornin’, mind.” A tremendous peal of the bell immediately followed, 
convulsing the whole house, for nobody had seen the vehicle approaching, 
and the establishment had fallen into the usual state of undress partial 
torpor that intervenes between calling hours and dinner-time. 

The bell not being answered as quickly as Jack expected, he just 
opened the door himself ; and when Spigot arrived with Mei a force as he 
could raise at the moment (Snell to wit), Jack was in the act of “ peeling” 
himself, as he called it. 

** What time do we dine ?” asked he, with the air of a man with the 
right of entrée. . 

“Seven o'clock, my lord—that’s to say, sir—that’s to say, my lord,” 
for Spigot really didn’t know whether it was Jack or his master. 

** Seven o'clock !” muttered Jack. ‘‘ What the deuce is the use of 
dinin’ at such an hour as that in winter?” 

Jack and my lord always dined as soon as they got home from 
hunting. Jack, having got himself out of his wraps, and having run 
his bristles backwards with a shilling pocket-comb, was ready for pre- 
sentation. 

“What name shall I enounce?” asked Mr. Spigot, fearful of com- 
mitting himself before the ladies. 

“ MisTER SPRAGGON, to be sure,” exclaimed Jack, thinking, because 
he knew who he was, that everybody else ought to know too. 

Spigot then led the way to the music-room. 

e peal at the bell had caused no little, though somewhat suppressed 
commotion in the apartment, which, in all probability, would have burst 
into a downright listen, or peep at the door, had not Mr. Sponge been 
there.—Buried in the luxurious depths of a well-cushioned low chair, 
Soapey sat, “‘ Mogg” in hand, with a toe cocked up, now dipping leisurely 
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into his work—now whispering something sweet, or something that he 
thought sweet, into Amelia’s ear, who sat with her crochet-work at his 
side, while Emily played the piano, and Mrs. Jawleyford kept in the 
background, in the discreet way mothers do when there is a little busi- 
ness going on. The room was in that happy state of misty light that 
usually precedes the entrance of candles—a Recht that no one likes to 
admit is darkness, lest their eyes might be supposed not to be good. It 
is a convenient light, however, for a timid stranger, especially where there 
are not many man-traps of footstools set to trip him up—an exemption, 
we grieve to say, not accorded to every one. 

Though Mr. Spraggon was such a cool, impudent fellow with men, 
he was the most awkward, frightened wretch among women—ladies at 
least—that ever was seen. His conversation consisted principally of 
coughing. ‘ Hem !”—(cough)—“ yes, mum,”—-(hem—cough, aa ed 
“the day,” —(hem—cough)—“ mum, is” —(hem—cough)—*“ very,”— 
(hem—cough)—* mum, cold.”” But we will introduce him to our family 
circle. 

“Mr. SpracGcon!” exclaimed Spigot, in a tone equal to the one in 
which Jack had announced himself in the entrance ; and forthwith there 
was such a stir in the twilit apartment—such suppressed exclamations of, 

“ Mr. Spraggon !—Mr. Spraggon! What can bring him here ?” 

Our traveller’s creaking boots and radiant leathers eclipsing the sombre 
habiliments of Mr. Spigot, Mrs. Jawleyford quickly rose from her Pem- 
broke writing-desk, and proceeded to greet him. 

“ My daughters I think you know, Mr. Spraggon; also Mr. Soapey 
Sponge? Mr. Spraggon,” continued she, with a wave of her hand to 
where our hero was ensconced in his form, in case they should not have 
made each other’s speaking acquaintance. 

The young ladies rose, and curtsied prettily; while Mr. Sponge gave 
a sort: of backward hitch of his head as he sat in his chair, as much as to 
say, “I know as much of Mr. Spraggon as I want.” 

“ Tell your master Mr. Spraggon is here,” added Mrs, Jawleyford to 
Spigot, as that worthy was leaving the room. “It’s a cold day, Mr. 
Spraggon ; won’t you come near the fire ?’”’ continued Mrs. Jawleyford, 
addressing our friend, who had come to a full stop just under the 
chandelier in the centre of the room. 

“ Hem—cough—hem—thank ye, mum,” muttered Jack; “I’m not— 
hem—cough—cold, thank ye, mum.” His face and hands were purple 
notwithstanding. 

‘¢ How is my Lord Scamperdale ?” asked Amelia, who had a strong in- 
clination to keep in with all parties. 

“ Hem! (cough) hem !—my lord—that’s to say my lady—hem ! 
ee mean to say my lord’s pretty well, thank ye,” stuttered 

ack. 

“Is he coming?” asked Amelia. ; 

“ Hem ! (cough) hem !—my lord’s—hem ! —not well—(cough)—no-— 
hem !—I mean to say—hem ! (cough)—my lord’s gone—hem /—to dine 
—(cough) hem !—with his—(cough)—friend Lord Bubbley Jock—hem ! 
(cough)—I mean Barker—(cough).” : 

Jack and Lord Scamperdale were so in the habit of calling his eyes 4 
by this nickname, that Jack let it slip, or rather cough out, inad- 
vertently. 

In due time Spigot returned, with “ Master’s compliments, and he is 
Nov.—vou, LXXXVII. NO. CCCXLVII. 2c 
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very sorry, but he is laid up with a bad sick headache, which perfectly 
incompetates him from seeing company.” 

“Oh, dear !” exclaimed Mrs. Jawleyford. 

“ Poor pa /” lisped Amelia. 

“ What a pity!” observed Mr. Sponge. 

“I must go and see him,” observed Mrs. Jawleyford, hurrying off. 

“Hem! (cough) hem!—hope he’s not much—hem !—damaged ?” 
observed Jack. 

The old lady being thus got rid of, < :d Jawleyford disposed of— 
apparently for the night—Mr. Spraggon felt more comfortable, and 

ntly yielded to Amelia's entreaties to come near the fire and thaw 
fimselE Spigot brought candles, and Mr. Sponge sat moodily in his 
chair, alternately studying Mogg’s “Cab Fares”——* Old Bailey, Newgate- 
street, to or from Adelphi, the Terrace, 1s. 6d.; Admiralty, 2s. ; and so 
on ; and hazarding promiscuous sidelong sort of observations, that might 
be taken up by anybody. He seemed determined to pay Mr. Jack off 
for his out-of-door impudence. Amelia, on the other hand, seemed 
desirous of making up for her suitor’s rudeness, and kept talking to Jack 
with an assidyity that perfectly astonished her sister, who had always 
heard her speak of him with the utmost abhorrence. 

Mrs. Jawléyford found her husband in a desperate state of excitement 
up stairs, his Jack sick headache being greatly aggravated by Harry 
having returned very drunk, with the mare’s knees desperately broken 
“by a fall,” as Harry hiccuped out, or by his “ throwing her down,” as 
Jawleyford declared. Horses fall with their masters, servants throw 
them down. What a happiness it is when people can send their ser- 
vants on errands by coaches or railways, instead of being kept on the 
fidget all day, lest a fifty-pound horse should be the price of a bodkin 
or a basket of fish! 

Jawleyford now settled in his mind that Harry had never got to 
Woodmansterne—a supposition that at once accounted for Mr. Spraggon 
having come. What between Jack and the lad and-the lawyer's letter, 
he was in a pretty state of mind. He insisted upon poor Jack being 
put into a wretched dog-hole sort of room, with a fireplace that always 
smoked, a window that looked against a dead wall, and furniture that 
had been drafted from the housekeeper’s room. “ Anything,” he said, 
“was good enough for such a fellow as that.” Into this little dreary 
dark-papered dungeon Jack was shown by Spigot as soon as the thunder- 
ing gong announced it was time to dress for dinner. Poor Mrs. Jawley- 
ford done her best to mitigate the glaring imperfections of the room, 
but it was questionable whether the muslin cover she put over the old 
deal table, and the Indian matting with which she hid the holes in the 

by the side of the washhand-stand, did not rather expose the 
wretchedness of the rest of the furniture than contribute to the comfort- 
able appearance of the room. 

Jack, however, not being much used to either space or smartness at 
Woodmansterne, did not think much of it, and prepared to occupy the 
room without observation, Perhaps the outbursts of smoke that every now 
and then proceeded from the fire might tend to divert his attention, or it 
might be that he was too intent on adonising his own person. There is 
no creature, however ugly, that does not think himself captivating ; and 
it is observable that the queerist-looking objects are often the most con- 
ceited and anxious about their persons. Jack Spraggon even was not 
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too ugly to be exempt from the common failing. 
squinting at his coarse, square, vulgar-looking features and Spanish 
pointer nose with all the satisfaction of a girl of sixteen; and though he 
might occasionally think that it would be as well perhaps if he looked 
straight, he would nevertheless console himself with the reflection that a 


ont gave a very decided character to the face, and that it was all right 


when he had his spectacles on. 


Miss Amelia’s condescension, so unexpected on Jack’s 
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He would stand 


quite 


turned his head, and he squinted at his lordship’s best clothes, all neatly 
laid out for him on the bed, with inward satisfaction at having brought 


them. 


“D—n me!” said he, “I really think that girl has a fancy for me.” 
Then he examined himself minutely in the glass, brushed round his 
whiskers into a curve on his cheek-bones, the curves almost correspond- 
ing with the curve of his spectacles above; then he gave his bristl 
porcupine-shaped head a backward rub with a sort of thing like a 
“If I'd only had the silver specs,” thought he, “I 


scrubbing brush. 
should have done.” 


He then began to dress—an operation that ever and anon was inter- 
rupted by the outburst of volleys of smoke from the little spluttering, 
smouldering fire, whose heat, if it had any, seemed to go up the chimney, 
and whose smoke all came into the room, 

Jack tried all things—opening the window and shutting the door, 
shutting the window and opening the door; but finding that, instead of 
curing it, he only produced the different degrees of comparison— bad, 
worse, worst,—he at length shut both, and applied himself vigorously to 
dressing. He soon got into his stockings and pumps, also his black 
Saxony trousers; then came a fine black lace fringed cravat, and the 


damson-coloured velvet waistcoat with the cut-steel buttons. 


“Dash me, but I look pretty well in this!” said he, eyeing first one 


side and then the other as he buttoned it. 


He then stuck a chased 


and figured fine gold brooch, with two pendent tassel-drops, set with 
turquoise and agates, that he had abstracted from his lordship’s dressing- 
case, into his, or rather his lordship’s, finely-worked shirt-front, and 
crowned the toilette with his lordship’s best new blue coat with velvet 
collar, silk facings, and the Flat Hat Hunt button—‘“‘a striding fox,” 
with the letters “‘ F. H. H.” below. 

‘“‘ Who shall say Mr. Spraggon’s not a gentleman?” said he, as he per- 
fumed one of his lordship’s fine coroneted cambrie handkerchiefs with 


lavender-water. 
gentleman. 


Scent, in Jack’s opinion, was one of the criterions of a 


Somehow Jack felt quite differently towards the house of Jawleyford; 
and though he did not expect much pleasure in Mr. Soapey’s company, 
he thought, nevertheless, that the ladies and he—Amelia and he at least 
—would get on very well. Forgetting that he had come to eject Soapey 
Sponge on the score of insufficiency, he really began to think he might 
be a very desirable match for one of them himself. 


“ The Spraggons are a most respectable family,” said he, e 
handsome, at all events devili 
So saying, he adorned him- 


tacles and set off to explore his way down stairs. After 


self in the glass. 
added he, speaking of himself in particular. 
self with his spec 


“If not ve 


eing him- 
sh genteel,” 


divers mistakes he at length found himself in the drawing-room, where 


the rest of the party being assembled, they presently proceeded to dinner. 
| 2c2 | 
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Jack’s amended costume did not produce any difference in Mr. Sponge’s 
behaviour, who treated him with the utmost indifference. In truth, 
Sponge had rather a large balance against Jack for his impudence to 
him in the field. Nevertheless, the fair Amelia continued her attentions, 
and talked of hunting, occasionally diverging into observations on Lord 
Scamperdale’s fine riding and general manly character and appearance, 
in the roundabout way ladies send their messages and compliments to their 
friends, 

The dinner itself was rather flat. Jawleyford had stopped the cham- 
pagne tap, though the needle-case glasses stood to tantalise the party till 
about the time that the beverage ought to have been flowing, when Spigot 
motioned Snell to take them off. The flatness then became flatter. 
Nevertheless, Jack worked away in his usual carnivorous style, and finished 
by paying his respects to all the sweets, jellies, and things in succession. 
He never got any of these, he said, at ‘ home,” meaning at Lord Scam- 
perdale’s—Amelia thought, if she was “ my lady,” he would not get any 
meat there either. 

At length Jack finished; and having discussed cheese, porter, and red 
herrings, the cloth was at length drawn, and a hard-featured dessert, con- 
sisting principally of apples, followed. The wine having made a couple of 
melanchdély*cifcuits, the strained conversation having about come to a 
full stop, and Spigot having considerately placed the little round table, as if 
to keep the peace, between them, the ladies left the male worthies to dis- 
cuss their port and sherry together. Jack, according to Woodmansterne 
custom, unbuttoned his waistcoat, and stuck his legs out before him,—an 
example that Mr. Sponge quickly followed, and each assumed an attitude 
that as good as said “I don’t care twopence for you.” <A dead silence 
then prevailed, interrupted only by the snap, snap, snapping of Jack’s 
toothpick against his chair-edge, when he was not busy exploring his 
mouth with it. It seemed to be a match which should keep silence 
longest—in short, who should be rudest to the other. Jack sat squinting 
his eyes inside out at Soapey, while Soapey pretended to be occupied with 
the fire. The wine being with Soapey, and at length wanting some, he 
was constrained to make the first move, by passing it over to Jack, who 
helped himself to port and sherry simultaneously—a glass of sherry 
after dinner (in Jack’s opinion) denoting a gentleman. Having smacked 
his lips over that, he presently turned to the glass of port. He checked 
his hand in passing it to his mouth, and bore the glass up to his nose. 

“* Corked, by Jove |” exclaimed he, setting the glass down on the table 
with a thump of disgust. 

It is curious what unexpected turns things sometimes take in the world, 
and how completely whole trains of well-preconcerted plans are often turned 
aside by mere accidents such as this. If it hadn’t been for the corked 
bottle of port, there is no saying but these two worthies would have held 
a quakers’ meeting without the “spirit” moving either of them to speak. 

 Corked, by Jove!” exclaimed Jack. 

“Is it?” rejoined Soapey, smelling at his half-emptied glass, and affirm- 
ing the fact. 

* Better have another bottle,” observed Jack. 

“Certainly,” replied Soapey, ringing the bell. “Spigot! this wine’s 
corked,” observed Soapey, as old Pomposo entered the room. 

Is it?” said Spigot, with the most perfect innocence, though he knew 
it came out of the corked batch. “ ih bring another bottle,” added he, 
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carrying it off as if he had a whole pipe at command, though in reality 
he had but another out. This fortunately was less corked than the first; 
and Jack having given an approving smack of his great thick lips, Mr. 
Sponge took it on his judgment, and gave a nod to Spigot, who forthwith 


took his departure. 
“ Old trick, that,” observed Jack, with a shake of the head, as Spigot 


shut the door. 
“Ts it ?” observed Mr. Sponge, taking up the observation, though in 


reality it was addressed to the fire. 

“ Noted for it,” replied Jack, squinting at the sideboard, though he 
was staring intently at Soapey, to see how he took: it. 

“Well, I thought we had a bottle with a queer smatch the other 
night,” observed Soapey. 

*‘ Old Blossomnose corked half a dozen in succession one night,” re- 
plied Jack. 

(He had corked three, but Jawleyford was even with him, and, having 
recorked them, was now reproducing them to our friends. ) 

“ Indeed !’’ replied Soapey to the observation ; a safe exclamation, and 
one that might apply to the curious coincidence, or to the meanness of 
trying the experiment. 

Although our friends had now got the ice broken, and entered into 
something like a conversation, it nevertheless went on at a very slow 
pace, and they had ample time to consider each word before it was 
uttered. Jack too had time to run his peculiar situation through his 
mind, and ponder on his mission from Lord Scamperdale—on his lord- 
ship’s detestation of Mr. Sponge, his anxiety to get, rid of him, his pro- 
mised corner in his will, and his lordship’s hint about buying Soapey’s 
horses if he could not get rid of him in any other way. 

“¢ My lord ’s young,” mused Jack, with a shake of his head,—‘“ my live 
as long as me—may change his mind—may leave me no great things 
after all.” Then he entered upon the pleasant speculation as to how 
much his lordship would be likely to leave him. ‘“ Deuced rich!” 
thought he, squinting ardently at the fire, though Mr. Sponge thought 
he was scrutinising him. ‘The money that man has passes all compre- 
hension ;—no wonder either; believe he would go a mile out of his way 
to save a pike. Can't leave me less than tive thousand,” thought 
Jack, “or perhaps an annuity of five underd—five underd a-year paid 

uarterly—a underd each quarter, and one over—deuced comfortable 
ing!” thought he, with a shake of the head, as if such luck was too 
good for him to think of. 

For the information of similar expectants we may here state that, when 
his lordship sent for Mr. Pouncebox, he had about made 7 his mind to 
leave Jack fifty pounds a-year. About an hour after Jack’s departure, 
however, when his lordship came to consider that Jack had sixty pounds 
a-year Of his own, he thought forty added to it would be quite enough, 
and make Jack a hundred a-year. When he went to feed his hounds he 
reflected that Jack had not done him half such good work as old Frosty- 
face, to whom he had only left thirty pounds a-year; and by the time 
Pouncebox arrived he had come to the conclusion that twenty would be 
ample; but lest he should see occasion to change his mind still further, 
he just had a codicil drawn up in favour of Mr. John Spraggon, leaving 
the amount blank, in which state it was locked away in his old mahogany 


writing-desk. 
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AN EXCURSION TO NIAGARA AND CANADA. 
By Henry Cooke, 
OF PETERBRO’, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Cuarter I. 


Stand not wpon the order of your going, 
But go at once. SHAKSPERE. 


At eight o’clock on Thursday morning, July the 6th, I left Buffalo by 
a small steamer for the Falls of Niagara. The distance is twenty-two 
miles. The scenery of this portion of the river, though pretty, is not 
particularly striking. After passing Fort Erie and its adjacent battle- 
grounds on the Canada shore, where several severe engagements 
occurred during the war of 1814, we came to Grand Island, twelve 
miles in length, with another small island at its foot, celebrated as the 
spot at which the Canadian insurgents took up their position during the 
recent rebellion in Canada. 

Almost immediately opposite on the American side is Schlosser, where 
the Cafoléne” steamer, which conveyed supplies to the rebels, lay moored 
at the time she was cut out by a British officer and his men, set on fire, 
and sent adrift over the Falls, which\ she descended, said my informant, 
“in full blast with a most immortal smash.” We soon afterwards landed 
at Chippewa, about two miles from the Falls, near which another very 
severe engagement took place during the late war between our troops 
and the Americans, and in which, from all accounts, we had pretty con- 
siderably the worst of it. The river here is about two miles broad, and 
its current so extremely rapid that no boat dare venture within a mile of the 
Falls; for my own part I thought Chippewa somewhat too near to be agree- 
able. From Chippewa we went by cars to the Clifton Hotel on the Canada 
side. I have seen some of the finest cataracts in Europe, but there is 
nothing on the whole continent, or I believe in the world, at all to be 
compared to Ni which,,in the Indian language signifies “ the 
thunder of waters.” What a pity it is the scenery above the Falls is not 
upon a grander scale! There are the rapids, it is true, and some lovely 
little islets within them, but the banks are much too tame. The river 
below the Falls dashes along in a succession of rapids for many miles 
through a deep channel, the banks of which are 200 or 300 feet high, 
and clothed to their summits with native forest. The river above is about 
a mile in width, and divided by Goat Island into two distinct streams, 
which form the two cataracts, the Canada or Horse-shoe Fall being 1800 
feet in breadth and 154 feet high; and the Amer‘can Fall 900 feet in 
breadth and 164 feet high. The Clifton Hotel is delightfully situated 
on a precipice overlooking the river. I had the American Falls directly 
opposite my bedroom window ; I could actually see them distinetly as I 
lay in bed; and many and many an hour have I thus passed gazing at 
them with ceaseless admiration, until sleep has gradually overpowered me. 
I have watched them on a pale moonlight night, for then are they seen 
to the greatest advantage ; and the most eloquent description will prove 

te to convey a just conception of ‘the scene. i have on these 
Occasions smoked the cigar of meditation. ‘To stand alone on Table 
Rock at midnight, a pale glittering night, and look down into that tre- 
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mendous caldron of boiling waters, encircled by a magnificent lunar rain 
bow, is a great event in the life of any man ; and there can be no doubt 
that a silent contemplation of such a scene at such a time is better cal~ 
culated to impress one with proper and religious feelings than the best 
sermon that was ever preached. 

The walks along the banks of the river towards Queenston are wild, 
romantic, and beautiful, the scenery a great deal resembling that of the 
finest Scotch rivers. I walked nine miles on the Canada side to Queens~ 
ton, crossed the river there, and returned home on the American sidew 
There is nothing like walking: half the people that visit this place 
miss all the finest scenery by going in conveyances along the high roads. 
I. went through woods the entire way, closely skirting the river. About 
half-way I came to the whirpool, where the banks are at least 300 feet 
hieh, and crowned with the finest forest-trees. The river is one sheet of 
feam for miles, for there is a descent of 100 feet from the Falls to 
Queenston; and in my opinion the rapids are almost as well worth seei 
as the Falls doneaen I ascended Queenston heights, and visited 
Brock’s monument, where a battle was fought during the last war, in 
which the British general of that name was killed, and this monument 
erected to his memory. It is now shattered to pieces, having been blown 
up by the Canadian rebels during the late insurrection : the view from it 
of the noble river, Lake Ontario in the distance, and the fine fertile 
country around, is exceedingly beautiful. I crossed the river at Queen- 
ston to Lewiston on the American side, where the Falls, though now 
nine miles distant, are supposed once to have been; and as they are 
known to have receded fifty yards during the last forty years, the suppo- 
sition is not so very unreasonable as it would at first appear. On the 
American side I passed a tremendous chasm, called the Devil's Hole, 
into which it is said a detachment of the British army during the French 
war were forced, while retreating during the night before a superior force. 
The view of the Falls some three miles in the distance, together with the 
river both above and below, with a part of the great basin, was, I think, 
one of the finest sights I ever looked on in my life. On reaching the 
village of Niagara I recrossed the river in the ferry-boat to the Clifton 
Hotel, highly delighted with the day’s excursion. 

At Landy’s Lane, only two miles from the Falls, a most severe engage~ 
ment. took place during the last war with Great Britain, in which each 
side lost upwards of 800 men. 1 visited the burning spring near the 
latter place, which I thought a great curiosity; for, on a lighted candle 
being applied. to the water, it ignited like so much spirit. 

One memorable day I walked behind the great Horse-shoe Fall to Ter 
mination Rock, a distance of 153 feet. Few go unaceompanied by a guide, 
who supplies an oilskin dress for the occasion, at a charge of a dollar for 
each person. Buta young Englishman, who had the summer previous 
gone through this ordeal, challenged me to accompany himy alone ; and 
being fond of adventure, I at once accepted the invitation, on the under 

ing that he was to go first. Without communicating our intention 
to any one, we descended the enclosed spiral-staircase, which condneted 
us' nearly to the foot of the Horse-shoe Falls, and there friend’s 
courage seemed to evaporate, and he wanted me to take the lead; but 
that | at first respectfully declined, as being contrary to the spirit of our 
agreement. I threw off my cost, hat, and shoes, and sdyanced with 
him to the very edge of the curtain: the scene was tremendous; and 
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there for a time we stood, grinning and bowing to each other like two 
Chinese mandarins over a chest of tea. ‘After you,” I screamed; but 
perceiving that he could not get his steam up, I politely requested him 
to forward my trunk in case.of accidents, and disappeared from his 
wondering gaze. I was drenched to the skin in an instant. The first 
three feet are the most trying, as there is only just sufficient space to 
enable you to pass. I was wrong in not keeping on my hat, for the 
water fell with such force on my bare head that I was obliged to protect 
it as well as I could with one hand, whilst I grasped the rope that runs 
along the wall of rock with the other. The noise was deafening, and for 
a few seconds I found my breath taken away by the rushing wind. Still 
I proceeded, as I knew thousands had done so Bowen me, and after three 
steps felt immediate relief. The space then widened to twenty or thirt 

feet, and I walked without difficulty to Termination Rock, beyond which 
no man of mortal mould dare go. The whole scene was dismally grand, 
and the light was quite sufficient to enable us to see what we were about. 
There is no great danger, if a man is cautious and possesses tolerably 
good nerves; but one false step, and your fate would become matter of 

istory, and form a fitting theme to point a moral or adorn a tale! 

The depth of the river at the Falls has never yet been ascertained, but 
it is supposed ‘to be at least 800 or 1000 feet, as at the ferry, half a mile 
below, it is from 250 to 260 feet. 

I passed three days on the American side, and was delighted with 
Goat Island, which is really one of the most charmingly wild spots I have 
anywhere seen, and its shady and romantic walks command many bril- 
liant views of the Rapids and Falls. 


- CuHapter II. 


NIAGARA TO ROCHESTER—FALLS OF THE GENESEE—EXCURSION 
TO AUBURN—THENCE TO KINGSTON, CANADA. 


On the 15th of July I proceeded by railroad to Lockport, twenty-four 
miles, and from thence by canal-boat, along the Erie Canal, sixty-four 
miles, to Rochester ; the fare the entire distance being only 4s. 6d., in- 
cluding supper and bed, such as it was. The country towards Lockport, 
shoul only partially cleared, was pretty to the eye, being hilly and nicely 
wooded ; but the soil seemed poor, and the crops were very thin. On 
reaching Lockport, we at once proceeded to Rochester in a huge coffin- 
looking boat, 110 feet long, towed by three horses, which were changed 
every ten miles. We progressed, as the Yankees say, at the rate of four 
miles an hour, and had, therefore, ample time to examine the country, 
which was very monotonous ; the land on each side of the canal, though 
far from first-rate, was worth, I understood, from five to fifteen pounds an 
acre. The bridges over the canal are only just high enough to clear the 
baggage, which is always placed on the deck; and on the helmsman 
shouting out, “ Duck for the bridge!” every person then upon deck 
prostrated himself to avoid being crushed. The most frightful accidents 
occasionally occur on passing under these bridges ; and only a fortnight 
previous a poor German and his wife had been crushed to death by 
throwing themselves on their luggage instead of the deck. 

The main cabin occupied the whole length of the boat, with the ex- 
ception of the saloon, a small den at one end about eight feet square, 
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where gin-slings, moral suasions, screamers, and other drinks, were dis- 

nsed to those who chose to call for them. A large hair-brush and comb 
for general use hung suspended by long strings behind the door. At 
night a curtain was drawn midway across the cabin, to separate the ladies 
from the gentlemen. At seven in the morning we reached Rochester, 
a bustling city, with a population of from 20,000 to 30,000 inhabitants. 
After a hearty breakfast at the Eagle Hotel, I walked to the Falls of 
the Genesee, which are well worthy of a visit, though their beauty is 
much impaired by the number of mills erected in their immediate vicinity. 
It was here that Sam Patch, the noted cataract jumper, took his final 
leap; and an awful one it must have been in every sense, as the whole 
river descends perpendicularly nearly 100 feet. The unfortunate fellow, 
I was told, was a considerable time before he could, in Yankee phraseo- 
logy, get up his steam ; but at last, stimulated with strong drinks, and 
urged to his destruction by those who had paid to see the sight, he 
took the fatal plunge, went down slanting, and was seen no more. 

From Rochester I travelled by railroad, at the rate of fifteen miles 
an hour, to Auburn—a beautiful journey of about eighty miles along the 


right bank of Lake Ontario, and through a country very appropriately , 


termed the Garden of the State of New York. We passed through a 
finely cultivated country, richly wooded, undulating, and diversified with 
cornfields and orchards ; the farm-houses and villas being remarkable for 
their neat and tasty appearance: I could almost have fancied myself in 
England again, if the fields had been separated by green hedges instead 
of ugly wooden fences. The pretty villages of Canandaigua, Geneva, and 
Cayuga, are each seated on the borders of a picturesque lake, from 
whence they take their respective names; the Lake of Geneva being 
thirty-five miles long by three or four in breadth, and that of Cayuga 
forty miles long by only one and a half in width; and the latter is crossed 
by a bridge more than a mile long. 

The country is full of religious sects. The late notorious impostor 
Jemima Wilkinson, who had many followers, and pretended to enact 
miracles, having given out that ona certain day she would walk across 
the Cayuga Lake without wetting her feet, stepped from her carriage in 
the midst of her deluded followers, and, advancing to the edge of the 
water, shouted out, “ Have ye faith in me?” They replied they had; on 
which she coolly re-entered her carriage, saying that in that case there 
was no occasion for her to trouble herself, and that they might go about 
their business. 

I passed a day or two at Auburn, which is, I think, with the single 
exception of Philadelphia, the most beautiful little city I saw in the 
States. There is po an air of newness and freshness about it, and the 
country around is so English-looking and pretty, that I felt almost 
tempted to prolong my visit. My primary object in coming here was to 
inspect the famous state prison, which is conducted on the silent system ; 
the same as at Charleston and Sing Sing. ; 

It is an immense square building, enclosed by a wall 2000 feet in 
extent ; and, at the time of my visit, it contained nearly 800 prisoners. 
I was much struck with the great regularity that prevailed throughout 
the whole establishment. The convicts marched to and from their labour 
in single file, keeping exact time, and not exchanging even a whisper 
with each other. At night they are locked in separate cells, and set to 
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prose “ogtae:e arestencbicart Ammar There appeared to be some 


di trade. Each trade is 
carried on in a separate works supe by an overlooker, and 
not a word is permitted to be spoken ; their labour is let out to wholesale 
contractors, who allow the government 1s. 3d. a-day for each man. 
They are strictly watched through secret holes in the wall by turnkeys, 
who can at all times see them without being seen. 

I left Auburn at four in the morning by railroad for Syracuse, twenty- 
five miles, and from thence proceeded by canal boat to Oswego on Lake 
Ontario, thirty-eight miles: the fare throughout was three dollars. We 
reached Oswego at five in the morning, and from thence I at once took 

e in a steamer, seventy miles across the lake, to Kingston in 
Canada. 


Cuapter III. 


KINGSTON — LAKE OF THE THOUSAND ISLES —— RAPIDS OF THE ST. 
LAWRENCE—MONTREAL— SORELL— ST. CYMON-—-QUEBEC AND EN- 
VIRONS. 


Wuen J arrived at Kingston I could almost have fancied myself in 
England again, so much did every object that met my eye recall recollec- 
tions of home. The Union Jack of England floated proudly in the 
breeze ; British officers in their gay uniforms paraded the streets, while 
their military band was playing those delightful national airs that strike 
so home to the feelings of every Englishman. Then there was a strongly 
contested game of cricket between the townspeople and the soldiers ; and 
the forty-second regiment of Highlanders, in their picturesque costume, 
were performing their evolutions on parade, to the delight and astonish- 
ment of all the women and children in the place; while policemen were 
imploring people “to move on,” and not kick up a shindy.. But King- 
ston, notwithstanding it is the seat of government in Canada, is really, 
after all, a poor place, though, from its commanding position on the St. 
Lawrence, of great importance to us. 

From Kingston I embarkett on board a large steamer for Prescott, 
seventy miles. This is the most beautiful portion of the noble St. Law- 
rence, and called the Lake of the Thousand Isles. It is impossible to 
conceive anything prettier than these clusters of little islets, all of which 
are beautifully wooded, and of every variety of shape and form: the 
scenery at times reminded me of the Upper Mississippi, and it a 
wanted Indians and Indian villages to retider the resemblanee still 
more complete. I landed at Prescott, a miserable village on the Canada 
side, with the American town of Ogdensburg immediately opposite ; 
from thence I embarked at four the next morning on board a very small 
steamer, called a puffer, of about three-donkey power, which took me 
direct to Montreal (120 miles) over all the rapids. The pilots are 
obliged to make their calculations with the greatest nicety, as im some 
places the water is so shallow, and the channel so contracted, that a de- 
viation six feet either way would prove fatal to the vessel. With what in- 
conceivable rapidity we along! ‘The most dangerous of the rapids are 
those called the Cedars ; the grandest, the Lachine, which commence about 
mime miles above Montreal. An Indian pilot, one of the finest men I 
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ever saw, took us down the latter in beautiful style: the fellow had an 
eye like an eagle, and no one was allowed to say a word to him. ' 

The a ce of Montreal from the water is very striking. I had a 
delightful ramble of six miles round the mountain at the back of the city, 
which commands some beautiful views. I also visited the Catho 
cathedral, but did not think much of it. The exterior is massive and 
plain, but the interior is in the worst possible taste, being decorated in 
the most tawdry manner imaginable. The streets of Montreal are 
narrow, but they are beautifully paved with wood, and the granite quays 
along the river would do credit to any city. 

From Montreal I went to Sorell, a small town forty-five miles down 
the river, at which I passed two or three days with Mrs. P and her 
amiable family, from whom I experienced the greatest hospitality and kind- 
ness. There is a pretty wood near Sorell, in which we had many delightful 
excursions ; but the land in the neighbourhood is very barren and sandy, 
and the inhabitants, French Canadians, are all rebels at heart. One 
fellow told me they hated the English almost as much as their neighbours 
the Yankees. They are a most Toscatedin’ set, and don’t appear to me 
to know exactly what they want; but my own impression is, that a 
thorough good dressing would do them an infinite deal of good. At this 
place T heepuloed with a man for five dollars to drive me thirty miles 
into the interior of the country to St. Cymon, having a letter of intro- 
duction to Mr. F——, the lord of the seignory there. There are some 
neat little farms a few miles from Sorell; but the country for the most 
part is flat, and the land apparently poor. The cottages, invariably built 
of wood (save the chimney), were remarkably white and neat-looking. 
The country generally had a very neat and primitive aspect; and here 
and there they were busily employed felling trees and rooting out old 
stumps. About two in the oon we came to a beautifully wild 
river, the Yamaska, on the banks of which stood Mr. F——’s pretty 
villa, the English colours flying from a flagstaff on the lawn. On pre- 
senting my letter, I met with @ most cordial reception. I passed three or 
four dolig tful days here, and found Mr. F a most agreeable com- 
panion, and full of anecdote and fun. He kept an exquisite table, and 
such a variety of wines that it was difficult to imagine oneself in the 
wilds of Canada. We generally dined at three, and strolled in the 
evening about the farm, which was the very picture of neatness and 
good management. I had many delightful drives in the neighbourhood ; 
but the country about here is not very interesting after you leave the 
banks of the pretty Yamaska. 

I returned from St. Cymon to Sorell, from whence I embarked at night 
on board a large steamer for Quebec (140 miles), and arrived there at 
seven the next morning. I was up at daybreak ; and think I never saw 
anything more strikingly picturesque than the appearance of this famed 
city, the capital of the Canadas, as viewed from the deck of the steam- 
packet. Its beautiful situation on the lofty promontory of Cape Diamond, 
300 or 400 feet above the river—the magnificent fort on the very sum- 
mit of the cape, from which the English colours were flying—the roman- 
tic promontories on the opposite coast—and the majestic St. Lawrence, 
alive with vessels of almost every description, including her Majesty’s ship 
of war the Illustrious, of 72 guns, completed one of the most charming 


pictures I ever gazed upon. 
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I passed ten delightful days at Quebec, and shall long remember the hos- 
pitality of my friends there, especially of the officers of the 82nd regiment, 
of Mr. J——-s, and many other residents in the town. These gentlemen not 
only invited me to agreeable parties, but drove me to all the most interest- 
ing objects in the lovely environs of Quebec. Independently of its extreme 
beauty of situation, Quebec is interesting from its historical associations. 
I visited Wolfe’s Cove, where he landed his army before daybreak and 

ined the heights of Abraham, on the 13th of September, 1759, where 
the battle was fought, and both generals killed. A small column marks 
the precise spot where Wolfe received his mortal wound, from which I 
copied the following inscription‘ Here died Wolfe victorious.” 

The view from the fort is exquisitely beautiful; you have the noble 
river, with its islands, shipping, and romantic promontories immediately 
beneath, and a country on every side as lovely as rock, woodland, water, 
and mountain can wits it. In my ramble round the ramparts, the spot 
where the American General Montgomery was killed, when attempting to 
scale the works in 1775, was pointed out to me. 

The regiments in garrison at Quebec at the time of my visit were the 
68th, the 70th, and the 82nd; and [ always made a point of attending 

ex dtewvas a cheering sight to see 1000 men, preceded by their 
military band, defile from the romantic heights to the plains below; but 
the beautiful precision and accuracy with which the 82nd regiment went 
through their evolutions was the delight of every one, and really made the 
heart of an Englishman expand with national pride. 

My mornings were generally passed visiting the beautiful environs of 
Quebec with one or other of my kind friends. One day we drove twenty- 
five miles to the Indian village of Lorette, returning by the Falls‘of Mont- 
morenci, which dash over a precipice 220 feet high. That part of the 
river called the ‘“ Natural Steps” is beautifully wild and romantic. On 
another occasion I accompanied a party of ladies and gentlemen to Grosse 
Isle, a lovely spot about thirty miles from Quebec, and the quarantine 
station. We were there most hospitably entertained by the Hon. Mr. 
N——,, the officer on duty ; and had altogether a most delightful time of 
it, for the scenery was very captivating, and so indeed were many of the 
Canadian young ladies who accompanied us. 

I left Quebec on the same evening by the packet for Montreal, after 
having shaken hands with my kind friend, sath a for the last time. 

Though friend after friend may each falsely depart, 
Though life’s dreary shadows around us may fall, 


One shake of the hand that is felt at the heart,— 
And oh! ’tis a beautiful world, after all. 





CuapTer IV. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN-—-LAKE GEORGE—SARATOGA SPRINGS—- TRENTON 
FALLS—-SCENERY OF THE HUDSON-——-THE KATSKILL MOUNTAINS— 
WEST POINT-—-NEW YORK—BOSTON—HOME. 


On reaching Montreal I crossed the river to Lapraire, and from thence 
took the railroad to St. John’s on Lake Champlain, seventeen miles far- 
ther. There I found the Whitehall, a magnificent steamer, which con- 
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veyed me 127 miles on to Ticonderoga, nearly at the other extremity of 
the Lake. We touched at Plattsburg, where a severe engagement, both 
by land and by water, took place during the last war with Great Britain, 
in which we had the worst of it, and lost our naval commander Downie, 
who fell while leading his ships to the attack of the American flotilla at 
anchor in Cumberland Bay, off Plattsburg. 

I passed Sunday at Fort Ticonderoga, the only ruin I have seen in 
America. It is of no great antiquity, having been built by the French 
in 1756. In 1758 it was attacked by General Abercrombie, who was 
repulsed with the loss of 2000 men. In 1759 it was abandoned by 
the French, and continued in possession of the British until the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war. Immediately opposite is Mount 
Defiance, a finely wooded eminence, which was occupied by the artillery 
of Burgoyne in the same war. My informant, an humble cottager close 
by, gave me these particulars, and a large bullet which he had recentl 
ploughed up. He appeared to be thoroughly acquainted with the his- 
tory, the brief history, of his own cay? fi and upon the whole, I am 
inelsned to think that the lower classes in this country are better educated 
than with us. The scenery around the fort, including the lake, and 
the wooded heights around, is extremely pretty, and not unlike that of 
Scotland. The hotel is in a wood just above the lake. One of the visit- 
ors, an eminent divine from Philadelphia, read the church service under 
the trees; and the whole scene, from its pleasing and novel character, was 
much calculated to inspire feelings proper to the occasion. 

The next morning I sent on my baggage, and walked four miles through 
a romantic country to the head of Lake George. There I found the 
Lady of the Lake getting up her steam for her passage to Caldwell. 
The scenery of Lake George throughout is, as the Yankees say, “ dread- 
ful pretty,” though not, I think, equal to Loch Katrine, to which I have 
often heard it compared. There is too great a sameness about it to 
please me, though some of its projecting crags are certainly very pic- 
turesque, especially one called Rogers’ Slide, celebrated as the spot where 
Colonel Rogers escaped from the Indians during the French war, by 
sliding down its slanting surface to the ice on the lake beneath. 

On reaching Caldwell I amused myself by reading a great deal of 
original poetry in the visitors’ book there, which proves beyond a doubt 
that the Yaitkeos are not so totally devoid of sentiment as people at 
home are led to imagine. What can be more beautiful than the follow- 
ing outbreak of passion addressed to the fascinating Miss Howe, of 
Saratoga Springs ?— 
When weary I are 
I smokes my cigar, 

And as the smoke rises, 
And gets in my eveses, 

I think of thee,.dearest, 
And oh! HOW I sighest. 


From Caldwell I proceeded by stage to Saratoga Springs, ~~ 
seven miles. The country through which we passed was not particularly 
interesting, and the crops looked very thin. I sat on the box with the 
driver, from whom I obtained a good deal of very interesting information. 
The country people were busy with their hay. From all I could under- 
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stand, the price of labour is much higher than with us; the lowest wages 
for mowing being a dollar a-day each man, besides his keep. We passed 
Bloody Pond, near which a severe engagement took place in 1755, and 
halted at the little village of Glen Falls to breakfast, and to visit the Falls 
on the Hudson, which are very beautiful. In the course of the journey 
we stopped at a road-side inn to water our horses; and perceiving the 
landlord rocking himself in a chair at the door, with a pitcher of water 
and glasses before him, I very civilly requested him to hand me up a 

lass. 
“< Well, now,” said the fellow, in a tone of ealm insolence, “ I reckon, 
if it ain't worth your while to come down for it, it ain’t worth my while 
to bring it; and you may drink with the horses, for what I care.” 

This made me feel quite dandery. “ Why, you vile cur!” I responded, 
‘1 merely asked you to do that for me which under similar circumstances 
I would willingly have done for you ; but it is evident that, like most of 
your class, you mistake insolence for independence.” 

“« By the stars and the stripes, colonel,” said the driver, as he touched 
up his horses, “he’s quite crippled for once, a surly old crittur! you were 
down upon him like a thousand of brick.” 

I Several days at Saratoga, and could scarcely perhaps have 
timed my visit better, for the place was overflowing with fashionables 
from almost every State in the Union, We had balls every evening; 
and certainly a man may travel far and wide and not see so many beau- 
tiful women assembled together in one spot as he will find here ; but then 
the American ladies are so deficient in animation, and there appears for 
the most part so much apathy about them, that you feel perfectly con- 
vinced in your own mind, that if they marry at all they will marry pru- 
dently—with perhaps a greater regard for the happy man’s dollars than 
for the happy man himself. I passed several hours in the drawing-room 
one day, where I kept both my eyes and my ears open, The conversa- 
tion of the young ladies was of the most insipid character; they sat 
together in groups, attended by long-haired youths with turned-down 
collars, who handed them ices, and occasionally ¢ook something nice 
themselves ; neither reading, music, nor drawing, oceupied any portion of 
their time. 

I was present at several of the balls, which were very numerously 
attended, though, from the grave countenances of most of the gentlemen, 
it was evident that a quadrille to them was no laughing matter. 

There is perhaps nothing that strikes a stranger more in respect to the 
society in this country, than the almost entire absence of anything like re- 
finement. The ladies on this occasion were gaily and fashionably dressed ; 
still there was a want of style about them, as well as the men, who for 
the most part are stiff and ceremonious, without being either graceful or 
gentlemanlike. 

The waters here are said to be very restorative. I drank ten tumblers 
every morning myself, and experienced the greatest relief ; but I would 
advise every one who wishes to benefit by the waters to take a turn after 
the tenth glass on the circular railroad close by. You enter a car on 
wheels, and work your own e by turning a kind of grindstone im- 
mediately before you ; and the faster you turn the handle, the faster you 
go—that is a fact. 
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I was often amused with the congratulations and greetings that were 
exchanged between the interesting invalids as they rapidly passed and 
re each other. ‘How’s your woman ?” “First rate.” ‘A fine 
day, colonel.” ‘Yes, dreadful.” ‘Is your brother Zeth well?” “Yes, 
quite elegant.” 

The country around Saratoga is not very pretty, though in some 
degree interesting from the circumstance of two battles having been 
fought in the immediate neighbourhood during the revolutionary war, 
in both of which the Americans whipped us, as they call it. The result 
was the surrender of Burgoyne and his whole army at Saratoga, on the 
17th of October, 1777. 

On the 19th of August I left Saratoga by railroad for Schenectady, 
twenty-two miles, and from thence travelled eighty miles to Utica, 
through the lovely Valley of the Mohawk. This was one of the most 
beautiful rides I had in America, the country throughout being richly 
cultivated, and enclosed on either side by lofty hills wooded to their 
summits. I took up my quarters at Bagg’s hotel at Utica, and the next 
day rode fifteen miles in a gig to Trenton Falls, passing through scener 
that often reminded me of North and South Wales. I passed three hours 
at the Falls, which are extremely beautiful ; the river dashing through 
walls of rock 150 feet high in a succession of torrents, and the tops of 
the precipices covered‘with noble forest-trees. 

On my return to Utica I once more passed through the fertile Vale of 
Mohawk to Schenectady, and from thence to Troy, twenty-seven miles, 
one of the prettiest towns on the banks of the Hudson, with fine avenues 
of trees extending along its principal streets. From thence I took 
steamer on the noble Hudson to the village of Katskill, where I found 
four-horse stages in readiness to convey passengers to Pine Orchard House 
on the Katskill mountains—a charming spot, and at which I passed two 
most delightful days. The elevation of the hotel above the river is 2212 
feet ; and the whole Vale of the Hudson, of immense extent, is spread out 
before you as on a large map. Near the hotel, in a wild wood, is one of 
the most picturesque falls that can be conceived, which greatly reminded 
me of that of the Devil’s bridge in Wales. 

From the Katskill landing I embarked on board a noble steamer to 
West Point, a distance of eighty miles. This is the post which the 
traitor Arnold had arranged through André to deliver up to the British ; 
but the plot was discovered, and André was shortly afterwards hung as 
: spy at Tappan. 1 saw the very spot where he met his fate, poor 
ellow ! 

The military academy of the States is at West Point, and the cadets 
are about 200 in number. They were in camp at the time of my visit, 
and a very pretty sight it was ; they went through their various military 
manceuvres very creditably three or four times a-day, and their whole time 
seemed to be passed in this way. One’ of the officers connected with the 
establishment, to whom I had a letter of introduction, told me that his 
duty there was by no means an agreeable one, as the pupils came there 
with too great notions of equality, and consequently required a great 
deal of breaking in before they could tamely submit to the rigid discipline 
of the fort ; and that they very frequently left with angry feelings towards 
their superiors, which they cherished in after-life. ‘They bivouacked in 
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tents, he said, three months every summer, and in winter lived in the 
barracks, studying the theoretical part of their profession ; that the ex- 
amination in tactics and mathematics was so severe that numbers were 
turned back and sent to their friends, and who in consequence did all in 
their power to undermine the institution, which, he said, was hated by the 
great mass of the people, as being far too dignified and aristocratic to 
suit their notions of equality; and he concluded by remarking, that 
formerly the officers of the United States army were often low, ignorant 
fellows, but now they were most anxious they should be men of education 
and gentlemen, and every means would be resorted to, under God’s favour, 
to render them such. 

The most beautiful part of the Hudson is from West Point to New 
York, a distance of fifty miles—especially the highlands, where for nearly 
twenty miles the river is enclosed on either side with bluffs and headlands, 
clothed with foliage from the edge of the water to their very summits, 
with here and there beautiful valleys between them. On leaving the 
highlands, and approaching New York, the scenery of the river becomes 
still more varied and picturesque ; an immense range of pore 
walls of rock, called the Palisades, from 300 to 500 feet high, rising from 
the water for a distance of nearly twenty miles. 

I was upon the whole much pleased with the scenery of the Hudson, 
though I will not go the length of saying it is equal to the Rhine, which 
is a more interesting river from its historical associations, and the pic- 
turesque ruins which adorn its banks. 

From New York I made an excursion to Boston, the metropolis of New 
England—a beautiful city, containing a population of 80,000 inhabitants. 
I had many delightful drives and walks in its lovely neighbourhood, the 
scenery of which very closely resembles that of England, and is diversified 
with pretty villas and country-seats. I went one day to Mount Auburn, 
the Pere la Chaise of Boston, as lovely a spot as I ee anywhere seen, 
and of great extent, its romantic pia a § comprising almost every variety 
of hill and dale. : 

I of course visited Bunker's Hill, where the famous battle was fought 
in 1775. They have just completed a splendid monument there, which 
is 220 feet high. I ascended to its summit by steam, and had a delight- 
ful view of the surrounding country. I was much pleased with Boston. 
It is quite an English-looking city; has a handsome park, and many ex- 
cellent private residences. It is one of the oldest cities in the Union, 
having been founded in 1630. 

My visit to Boston completed this portion of my tour in America, and 
on the 11th of September I set sail for merry old England in the splen- 
did ship Ashburton, of 1100 tons, with the pleasing reflection that 
neither my time nor my money had been fruitlessly spent. 

There is not that pleasure in making a tour on the American conti- 
nent that there is in an excursion of a similar nature in Europe; for 
though scenes of exquisite beauty and grandeur are to be met with, they 
are far apart, and the general character of the scenery is too monotonous 
to please me; neither are there to be found those interesting relics of 
antiquity which give such a peculiar charm to European countries. 
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LEGENDS OF TRACHENBERG. 


By Jonn OxxnrorD. 


Tue Silesian city of Trachenberg, which stands on the banks of the 
Bartsch and the Schetzke, should properly be called ‘‘ Drachenberg,” as 
it takes its name from a mountain upon the top of which were found a 
nest of snakes, or, as they were then termed, “dragons.” The chief 
object of interest in this place is a large castle, once of extraordinary 
strength, which has recently been beautified by the addition of handsome 
parks. To this castle belongs our principal legend. 

In the garden attached to the edifice there are four stone statues, not 

beautiful as works of art, but connected with a tale so striking, that 
it furnished our dear friend Herr Gddssche (to whom we have been 
indebted for many legends) with the subject for a two-volume novel, 
which he published in the year 1837. Of the merits of this same novel we 
know nothing, not having seen even the outside of the same. We also 
confess that we have not curiosity enough to send to Germany for a copy. 
We take the story short, and a very good story it is. 

Two of the statues in question represent a couple of very elegant per- 
sonages about to open a dance. If these are not so liandsome as the 
might be, we easily see that the fault lies with the artist; but wit 
respect to the other pair, who play on the fiddle, they are evidently 
meant to be repulsive. One of them, to be sure, is a fine-looking fellow, 
apparently led astray by evil passions ; but as for his companion, there is 
a devilish enjoyment about his face which makes us shudder as we gaze 
upon him. 

[Our readers will be good enough to understand that when we say 
‘‘ we easily see,” and “ we shudder as we gaze,” and so on, we have not 
the slightest notion of persuading them that we have actually beheld the 
figures. We imbue ourselves as much as we can with the spirit of our 
story, and occasionally we fancy the objects are really before us, but as 
for setting our eyes on this lumber of Trachenberg—bah ! ] 

Now, according to the tale connected with these statues, a knight once 
lived at Castle Trachenberg who possessed the very usual treasure of a 
lovely daughter. So dazzling was her beauty that it seems to have even 
obliterated her name, for to this day she is known by no other appellation 
than that of the “fair one of Trachenberg.” 

This “ fair one” proved a sad annoyance to her respectable father. At 
first she was so grand that not a single suitor appeared worthy of accept- 
ance in her eyes, although remarkably good offers poured in from all 
parts of Silesia and Poland. Then the haughty mania went off, and 
she so far forgot herself as to fall in love with—a wandering rat- 
catcher. 

Rat-catchers were remarkable persons in the old days. The cunning 
which was necessary to ensnare the rat was supposed to be com- 
bined with a craft that passed terrestrial bounds. Thus we read of a 
rat-catcher who not only fascinated all the vermin out of a city by the 
charm of his music, but who afterwards piped all the children into a 
river, when a dispute arose as to his remuneration. Our present rat- 
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catcher looked superior to his vocation. He was a tall, stately, handsome 
man, with an Italian cast of countenance ; and when he stopped at the 
castle, which was not a little troubled by rats, he attracted the attention 
of all the servants. The “fair one’s” own maid was particularly struck, 
and could not enough expatiate on the attractions of the argon. a while 
she dressed the hair of her young mistress. She almost fancied, she said, 
that he was some lovely supernatural being, like the Nixie who once 
appeared on the Bartsch. 

“ And what sort of a Nixie was that?” asked the lady. 

“ A very beautiful creature,” answered the maid, ‘“ who wore a dress 
of a light watery hue, and a head-gear gracefully formed of reeds. One 
day when a number of persons were dancing, she astonished them by 
appearing in the midst of them, and joining in their sports without utter- 
ing a syllable. Still more did she surprise them when she vanished no 
one knew how or whither. Two young fellows became so desperately 
enamoured of her, that they would not rest satisfied till they followed 
her; and when they saw her plunge into the Bartsch, it had such an 
effect on their weak minds that they died within three days after- 
oe. &. ..., 

This story, which certainly was poor and pointless enough, had not 
the effect of stifling in the bosom of the “fair one” a burning curiosity 
to see the wonderful stranger. Ah! she might have been warned against 
the effects of curiosity, by the fate not only of the youths who followed 
the Nixie, but also by that of the wiseacre who had lately taken it into 
his head to stare at the “ spectral hearse.” 

Our readers are probably not aware, that in the Lent of every yeara 
hearse drawn by four black horses was in the habit of passing through 
Trachenberg, till it came to the Polish gate ; making a dreadful rattling 
noise as it went along, while the aint was enlivened by the fire which 
proceeded from the hoofs and nostrils of the horses. At the gate it re- 
mained stationary for a moment ; when all of a sudden the horses sprang 
into the air and vanished, and the hearse disappeared in a contrary direc- 
tion, plunging itself into the castle ditch. An accidental meeting with 
this unlucky vehicle invariably produced a swelling in the head; and a 
godless wight, who ventured to peep at it from a window, was frightened 
to death in no time. Ultimately (after the time of our legend), the 
supernatural nuisance was stopped by the discovery and respectable inter- 
ment of a human skeleton. ‘That the gentleman was desirous of Chris- 
tian burial is conceivable enough; but why he was so spiteful at every 
one who looked at the vehicle by which he gave notice of his wishes, 
we cannot explain. 

Curiosity, 1t must be observed, was rather a standing vice at ‘Trachen- 
berg. Once a number of citizens, who were out late on the road leading 
to the castle, saw something white at a distance; and one of them returned 
to the spot on the following morning, to have the benefit of a closer in- 
spection. When he came home again he had seven noses, as the reward 
of his impertinent investigation ! 

The “ fair one,” obeying the impulse of the true Trachenberg curiosity, 
contrived to see the rat-catcher unobserved; and in an instant fell des- 
perately in love with him. The rat-catcher had previously beheld the “ fair 
one,” and had likewise been smitten. Glances were soon followed by 
assignations; and in time the knight’s daughter and the gallant snarer 
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of vermm met every evening in the castle garden. It is consoling to 
learn, also, that our hero was no real rat-catcher, but an Italian nobleman, 
who had fled his country for political reasons, and merely adopted as a 
dernier ressort the honourable profession of which he was an apparent 
member. 

At one of the interviews in the garden, the Italian told his beloved 
that he must set out for his own land on the following morning, and 
made the very reasonable request that she would remain constant to him 
for one year. Surely this was not so long a time—this one little year. 
Nevertheless, we grieve to say that it proved too long for the “ fair one” 
of Trachenberg, although she had made the most solemn vows of 
fidelity. 

What were the political views of the count we cannot say; but this 
we know, that events at home proved favourable to his interests; that he 
recovered his estates; and that, when before the end of the year he re- 
turned to Silesia, and rode up to Castle Trachenberg to claim his bride, 
he cut a very stately figure, and was followed by a very splendid train. 
Greatly was he disgusted when he overtook another train, equally splen- 
did, and heard that the ladies and gentlemen who composed it were 

ing to the castle_on purpose to celebrate the marriage of the “ fair 
one” with—somebody else. 

In the presence of all the company he swore very lustily that he would 
be revenged ; and to attain that end he adopted the expedient of calling 
on the Father of Evil, who, in those days, seems to have been always 
ready to appear, on the slightest hint that his presence was desirable. 
The devil rose into sight, and made an agreement, by which he under- 
took to grant a full allowance of revenge to the count; the latter, on his 
part, giving himself up, body and soul, in return, on the old-fashioned 
plan. Thus was a very good cause spoiled by the employment of very 
sorry expedients. 

The wedding ceremony was performed at the castle on the following 
day, when our worthy confederates introduced themselves in the guise of 
foreign musicians, and offered to accompany the dancers with some rare 
instruments. ‘Ihe offer was gladly accepted; and when evening came, 
and the tables were removed, the bride aud bridegroom stood up to open 
the dance. 

Among all the horrible sounds that ever were heard in this world, there 
was never found one to equal the sound that arose when the two strange 
musicians struck up. Not only did a frightful yelling and shrieking pro- 
ceed from the strings, but there was a sort of derisive jabbering all round 
the room, as if a troop of devils were mocking at the solemnities. The 
bride and bridegroom could not stir from their place, and felt, to their 
horror, that their clothes were growing rigid like metallic sheets, and 
that the blood in their veins was turning, colder and colder. This most 
unpleasant sensation gained in intensity; the unfortunate couple were 
unable to draw a breath, and at length stood, garments and all, trans- 
formed to stone. A roar of exultation from the strange musicians {ol- 
lowed this extraordinary change ; but their mirth was stayed by a tre- 
mendous clap of thunder, which had no sooner ceased than they also 
were petrified to statues. That the guests fled in all directions is not to 
be wondered at ; nor do we see any cause to envy the old knight of the 
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castle, who found himself alone with the four statues. He looked at 
them for a few minutes, and then, putting on the best face he could, he 
slunk off to the castle garden. It is impossible to have two passions very 
strong at the same moment, and hence the old man’s grief for the loss of 
his daughter was not half so acute as it would have been if the circum- 
stances of her decease had been less frightful. 

When day dawned, he gathered together the most stout-hearted of his 
guests and retainers, and returned to the ball-room to perform the very 
unpleasant task of removing the figures. There they stood, looking 
more horrid than ever, with the morning sun shining upon their im- 
movable features. What must have been the sensation of those domestics 
who had to lift them from their place, we do not pretend to conjecture. 

The worthy old knight, with a fine sense of discriminating justice, had 
the bridal pair honourably buried in the castle garden, and put up a 
mass for their souls ; whilst he ordered the devil and his partner to be 
dishonourably flung into a certain yard appropriated for the slaughter of 
incurable steeds. Having thus judiciously settled matters, he went to his 
bed, but was disturbed by a most unpleasant sound, which lasted the whole 
night. When he arose he saw to his horror that the grave in the garden 
had reopened, and that there were standing by it the statues, not only of 
the bridal couple, but also of the strange musicians. 

The experiment was made of reburying the young couple, and pitch- 
ing the others into a deep lake ; but this proved a failure, for the next 
morning they all four stood at their old spot, and, as this was just before 
the window of the castle, it was almost impossible to avoid seeing them. 
The old knight then thought of getting’ the servants of the petrified 
count as assistants, and persuaded them to take away their master and 
his associate. This plan was of no avail, for the servants could never 

roceed a score of miles from the castle before the unlucky statues had 
slipped through their fingers, and were at their old post with a precision 
worthy of mechanism. 

At last some good man suggested to the knight, that the four statues, 
as they seemed to have such an affinity to each other, should all be 
buried together in the garden, and have a decent service performed over 
them. This expedient was adopted; the devil, among the rest, came in 
for his share of the benediction, and there was no more disturbance in the 
castle. 

But how is it the figures are to be seen now ? Because a later occu- 
pant of the castle, finding them in the course of a general digging, 
thought they would make pleasing ornaments for his garden, and set 
them up accordingly. If the old knight had been of the same mind as 
his successor, what a world of trouble would have been saved ! 
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THE HABITUE’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY CHARLES HERVEY, 


Politics at a Discount—“ La Filleule des Fées”—“ Carlotta Grisi,” Perrot—“ La 
Guerre des Femmes”—Les Suites d’un Soyfflet—“ Suzanne au Bain,” Mademoi- 
selle Cico. No. 4 of “La Foire aux Idées.” 


“ Je vais revoir mon comptoir, ma boutique; 
Je vais revoir mes parens, mes amis; 
Et nous allons voir si la République 
Pour nous attendre est restée a Paris.” 


So sang Félix and Delannoy in “ Une Semaine a Londres,’’ and so— 
& peu de choses prés—might sing many a homeward-bound pilgrim, 
gladly exchanging what l'homme blasé calls the chocolate fogs of London 
and the incipient snows of Switzerland for the invigorating purity of a 
Parisian sky. For, in spite of all that alarmists may say to the contrary, 
the baneful, upasian influence of anarchy and socialism is rapidly giving 
way to a more cheering state of things: people are beginning to find 
out—better late than never—that even Robert Houdin himself, the far- 
famed wizard of the Palais Royal, is a mere Tom Noddy compared with 
some of the political conjurors whose feats date from February 24, 1848 ; 
and that a Republic may be as effectually, if not always as easily, eseamotée 
as a pocket-handkerchief. Like Monsieur Paris in the “ Foire aux Idées,” 
who, after retreating in alarm from the audacious little republican pro- 
geny of la Mére Gigogne, suddenly plucks up courage and whips sl 
all round, the great majority of Frenchmen have at last made up their 
minds to face the enemy, and throw up the parts they have so long 
sustained of April, or rather February fools. 

Nevertheless, their dislike to things as they are is passive rather than 
active. Far from sharing the enthusiasm of worthy Monsieur Jeanne, 
the papetier of the Passage Choiseul, whose Jeyitimate ardour entails 
upon himself on an average one duel and an indefinite number of pugi- 
listic encounters every week, they look on the Republic as a kind of 
povisional cobweb, which may be swept away any day by a vote of the 
Assembly; and feeling perfectly convinced that, as in the dramas of the 
penny theatres, the rightful heir (according to their own individual 
views) must eventually get the upper hand, they consider the present 
state of transition as an inevitable corvée, and smoke the pipe of resig- 
nation en attendant mieux. 

One necessary consequence of this indifference is a general disinclina- 
tion to talk politics: beyond the precincts of the Assemblée Nationale 
and the Bourse, the most confirmed button-holder hardly dares to hint 
at anything approaching to this used-up and forbidden theme. The 
Turko-Russian question, Kossuth’s letter to Lord Palmerston, and even 
Huber’s condemnation, are equally at a discount, and yield the palm, 
both in club and salon, to the last performances of Rachel and the first 
of “ La Filleule des Fées.”’ 

“La Filleule des Fées!” Had the announcement of this Terpsichorean 
novelty met my eye some two months ago, through the medium of the 
newspapers, I should probably have wistfully murmured, 

May I be there to see! 


For, let me tell you, courteous patron of the New Monthly, it is no 
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easy matter to sit down in an English watering-place, or, what is 
worse still, in a remote corver of Erin's green isle, and write page 
after page about sparkling vaudevilles and pretty French actresses, as 
if one had them sous le main! Yet such, with little intermission, has 
been my destiny for the last year and a half, and, parole d’honneur, as 
Selby used to say in the “Prisoner of War,” a most ungrateful, tanta- 
lising task I have found it. However, chague matheur a son terme: a 
few weeks back I caught myself humming M. Dumolet’s 


Bon voyage, et vite 4 Paris; 


and henceforward, so long as the above seductive little metropolitan 
dissyllable maintains its position at the foot of my monthly causerie, so 
long mayst thou feel assured, indulgent reader, that the habitué is at 
his post, intent on amusing not only himself but thee also. Si faire 
se peut. 

To return to ‘‘ La Filleule des Fées.” Mesquinerie, so long the order 
of the day at the Opera, has at length given way to largesse; and it is 
but fair to add, that in the getting up of the new ballet liberality and 

taste go hand in hand. The oldest inhabitant, or rather abonné 
of the Academie, can hardly call to mind ‘a mise en scéne so harmonious 
in all its details and so perfect in its ensemble. The costumes are un- 
usually varied and picturesque, and the groupings arranged with con- 
summate skill; as for the scenery, it is worthy of fairy-land, and of 
Monsieur Cambon and his coadjutors. 

I wish that the projectors of the Phonetic, News, instead of rendering 
our language still more unintelligible than it is, had exercised their in- 

-_ in inventing a new set of complimentary phrases and epithets, by 
the help of which I might, in some measure, have satisfied my conscience, 
and fittingly eulogized Carlotta Grisi. As it is, I fear I must lay down 
my tx in despair. What can I say of her that has not been said a 
hundred times before ?—and how infinitely would all that I could say fall 
short of the reality! Let the applauding shouts, the rappels, the flowers 
nightly carpeting the stage in a8 honour, speak for me; no one will 
dispute their eloquence or sincerity. 

As for Perrot, his brilliant rentrée and admirable performance of the 
peasant Alain has already excited the jealousy of certain of his com- 
rades ; one of whom (a confirmed bavard) thus gave his opinion of the 
eminent pantomimist: ‘Je ne lui trouve rien de remarquable, voyez-vous ; 
il ne mime pas trop mal, c’est vrai, mais un autre aurait pu jouer le réle 
aussi: bien que lui,” and so on for a quarter of an hour, until he finally 
stopped short for want of breath, and waited for an answer. ‘“ Ma 
foi!” replied the person addressed, “je ne suis pas assez connaisseur pour 
diseuter les qualités de I'artiste dont vous me parlez: seulement, si 

Javais 4 choisir, il me semble que je préférerais bien un Perrot a un 
perro-quet.” 

The veto officially put on the performances of “ Rome,” and the con- 
sequent temporary closing of the Porte St. Martin, have proved a real god- 
send to the other boulevard theatres, and more particularly to the Theatre 
Historique, where Dumas’ “Guerre des Femmes” continues to draw 
excellent houses. The piece, like all produced under M. Hostein’s 
management, is carefully got up, and is, to say the least, as interesting 
and amusing as any of its predecessors. Mélingue and the charming 
Madame Rey contribute by their exertions not a little to its success, 
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and Pierron, in an episodic and somewhat canaille part, after making his 
audience heartily wish him hanged, drawn, and quartered, for his ras- 
eality, during four acts, comes out in the fifth with a few genuine touches 
of pathos, which bring the sobs and pocket-handkerchiefs of the sensitive 
into full play. 

Two or three weeks ago a considerable scandale was caused in the 
coulisses of the Théatre Francais, by a quarrel between B , the 
Bolingbroke of “Le Verre d'Eau,” and R , the younger brother of 
a celebrated tragic actress. A version of the affair found its way into 
one or two of the newspapers; but many of the particulars given were 
om partially incorrect, or altogether apocryphal. The real facts are as 

ollows :— 

After a “ wordy war” of some minutes, B so far forgot himself 
as to give his youthful opponent a most unmistakable box on the ear; 
as a necessary consequence, the preliminary arrangements for a meeting 
on the following day were made forthwith, and seconds chosen. La nuit, 
however, porte conseil ; and B , possibly thinking he had gone too 
far, sent one of his ¢émoins to his adversary early next morning with a 
letter of apology. ~R , after carefully perusing the missive, observed 
that B would find him in the Bois de Boulogne at the appointed 
hour, and declined giving any further answer. 

Both parties were punctual at the rendezvous ; and on the appearance 
dl his antagonist, R , stepping forward hat in hand, thus addressed 

im :— 

“‘] have received your letter, monsieur, and am perfectly disposed to 
accept the apology you offer me, neither wishing to kill you or be killed 
by you ;. but I have first a question to ask you. Were you in my place, 
would you after a similar affront consider yourself satisfied with a similar 


excuse, or not ?” 

‘* Mais out,” answered B——. 

*‘ You are quite certain ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“ Enchanté de apprendre,” replied R , at the same time ad- 
ministering to Bolingbroke a vigorous soufflet with one hand, and with 
the other presenting him with a copy of his own letter. B , furious 
at this unexpected attack, insisted on an immediate appeal to arms ; the 
seconds, however, unanimously refused to allow the matter to proceed 
further, and little R marched away with flying colours. 






































A son of Amédée de Beauplan, the clever vaudevilliste and musical 
composer, lately acquired a somewhat questionable notoriety as author of 
& most indelicate little piece, or rather scene, which lost none of its licence 
by being performed at the Vaudeville by Mademoiselle Cico. Its title, 
“‘ Suzanne au Bain,” attracted a large audience to witness the first repre- 
sentation ; the details and allusions, however, notwithstanding the prover- 
bial good humour of a Parisian public, were trop peu gazés to esca 
censure, and the curtain fell amid general disapprobation. Next any the 
managers received an intimation from the procureur de la république, 
that the piece, although announced in the bills for repetition, must, on the 
Score of its indecency, be withdrawn. The affiche was accordingly altered, 
but so late in the day that few persons present that evening in the theatre 
were aware of the change; and great was the disappointment of a mem- 


















































































376 The Theatres. 
ber of the Assembly, who had taken a stall expressly to see ‘‘ Suzanne,” 
when informed of the prohibition. 

“‘ Je suis volé!”’ he exclaimed—* vole comme dans un bois. Je ne suis 
venu que pour voir Cico nue—si connue !” 








_ Another novelty, and of a very different order of merit, is now exciting 
a marvellous furore at the same theatre, I allude to the fourth number 
of “ La Foire aux Idées.”. As a French critic justly remarked, the au- 
thors of this clever series had, in the preceding numbers, contented them- 
selves with inflicting skin-deep scratches on the objects of their satire ; 
but in No. 4 the rouge party is literally flayed alive. What remains to 
be said in No. 5 is to me a puzzle, for the present highly réal piece seems 
to have exhausted the vocabulary of abuse in its unmerciful hits against 
everything republican ; as for the members of the provisional govern- 
ment, Marrast en ¢éte, it does not leave thein a leg to stand on. 

Every couplet (and there are about fifty of them) has its point, and a 
pretty at one tog; and I am bound to say that the actors exert them- 
selves gallantly to make them tell. I would not wish a democe soc. (if he 
were a personal enemy of my own) a more disagreeable task than to be 
forced to listen either to Ambroise anathematising Messieurs les homards, 
and extorting an universal dis by his energetic delivery of the last line in 


the couplet final, 


La societé se defend, et n’ meurt pas,— 
or to Lecourt burlesquing the républicains du lendemain with 


Nous n’avons eu personne a vaincre, 
Ce qui fait que nous somm’s de grands vainqueurs,— 


or even to Henri Potier’s pretty air, “‘ Soc, soe, et démoc,” and its ac~ 
companying “ Sauvajeska,” a Mabilleian pas contrasting the utter choc- 
nosophes attitudes of Mademoiselle Cico with the unassuming grace and 


gentillesse of Madame Clary. 
Paris, October 22, 1849. 








THE THEATRES, 


Tue elastic “ ens rationis,” to which dramatic philosophers give the 
name of “theatrical activity,” after remaining pent up so long that we 
feared its elasticity would be destroyed altogether, has freed itself at last, 
with such an impulse, with such a rapid spirit of production, that the part 
of our brain devoted to the drama has during the latter portion of October 
been kept in a constant whirl. 

Inthe first place, there has been Mr. Macready’s appearance at the 
Haymarket, on the occasion of which John Bull determined to make up 
by enthusiasm for Brother Jonathan’s deficiencies in good manners. 

hen we say that there was something really “ Lindish” in his reception, 
we shall: give the best expression to represent vivid hats and animated 
pocket-handkerchiefs. When we add that for many nights he played 
nothing; but Macbeth and Hamlet, and that. these performances drew 
erowded houses, we show that his success is as solid as it is brilliant. 
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The Theatres. 


At the New Strand Theatre, which now takes a prominent place among 
the Westminster establishments, Mrs. Stirling, whom we praised in 
eral terms last month, has made a decided step in her ath ree by 
ihe impersonation of a character in which Mademoiselle Rachel created 
a Parisian furore last April. This character is Adrienne Lecouvreur, a 
French actress, poisoned in the last century by a lady of quality, whom 
_ she rivalled in the affections of Marshal Saxe. The suppressed storms 
of jealousy, and the agonies of a painful death, are represented with an 
union of force and careful elaboration, which few of our present actresses 
could attain. The version of “ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” which has served 
as a vehicle for this admirable histrionic display, has been made by 
Mr. John Oxenford, and is called the “ Reigning Favourite.” 
_ At Sadler's Wells another lady, of position fat less established than 
Mrs. Stirling, has likewise made an important advance. Miss Glyn’s 
performance of the Queen of Egypt, in Shakspeare’s “‘ Antony and Cleo- 
pare is not only distinguished by that sedulous gesticulation which she 
as often carried to an extreme, but is animated with an impulsive fire 
for which we by no.means gave her credit. It seems as if the real spirit 
at last moved freely, in spite of a severe discipline, not bursting the 
fetters, but carrying them with facility. We really now begin to enter- 
tain great hopes of Miss Glyn. ‘The play, which has been dragged from 
the shelf by Mr. Phelps, has been put on the stage in most superb style. 
It is a grand moving picture of ancient Egyptian and Roman life. 

At the Surrey we find symptoms of that desire to rise into something 
of literary dramatic importance, which has been so laudably displayed at 
Sadler’s Wells and the Marylebone, and which promises to convert 
the old dramatic monarchy of Westminster into a federal system that 
shall embrace the suburbs. Mr. Creswick, an actor of considerable 
merit, has placed himself at the head of this southern movement; and 
Messrs. Bernard and Marston, two of our best dramatists, have furnished 
the establishment with a domestic play, called ‘ Trevanion,” which has 
proved highly successful. 

The “legitimate” business goes on at the Marylebone, and will, go 
on till Christmas brings Mr. Watts and his company to the Olympic, 
that is now rising like a Phoenix from its ashes, to the edification of all 
who go through that delightful thoroughfare Wych Street. Mrs. 
Mowatt is still the heroine, choosing Shakspeare’s comedies as her sphere 
of action, and winning all hearts by the grace and beauty (mental and 

rsonal) with which she endows Beatrice and Rosalind. 

The Adelphian wags have found matter for imitation in the famous 
pas des patineurs, which our friend Lumley first exhibited to the London 
rei and a sprightly farce by Mr. Stirling Coyne terminates bril- 
iantly with the skating scene, which is transferred from the Danube to 
the not less renowned lake in the Surrey Zoological Gardens. 

The Lyceum has scarcely yet put out its strength, though we have a 
very clever farce, by Mr. Bernard, called “ A Practical Man,” in which a 
fidgety, irresolute gentleman is played, as no one else can play such a 
part, b Mr. Charles Mathews. 

- At the Princess’s opera remains the staple article. ‘“ Don Giovanni” 
has been done in very creditable style; and a young English singer, 
named Louisa Pyne, hed not only made a successful début as Zerlina, 
but has created’ some sensation in Bellini’s’ “ Sonnambula.” Her chief 
attributes are purity of style and faultlessness of intonation. 
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THE OGILVIES.* 


Tuts is at once a passionate and a philosophical love story—apparently 
the first work of its author. Its very faults, as well as its beauties, attest 
to its being penned by a female hand. That Katherine Ogilvie, a ro- 
mantic girl of sixteen, should, on her first entrance into the world, discard 
a good-humoured sporting cousin for the impersonation of poor Keats in 
a certain Paul Lynedon, is by no means improbable ; but in this case the 
amount of passion awakened in the young girl by this man of clear brown 
complexion, and calm, contemplative eyes, exceeds probabilities, while the 
manner in which Paul is described as ever “shaking back his beautiful 
hair” betrays the authoress. The success with which the more minute 
characteristics of the man are afterwards eliminated—his total want of 
that greatest of all attributes, truth to himself and to nature—his un- 
pardonable weakness in trifling with young Katherine’s affections at the 
time that he is attached to her cousin—his reawakened and guilty passion 
for Katherine when a woman and a wife—all swamped in one great and 
simultaneous climax—marriage and death—more than repay, however, in 
their transeendent and highly-wrought beauty, any slight deficiencies at 
the onset. 

The story of the loves—no less powerful, but better regulated—of 
Eleanor Ogilvie and of Philip Wychnor, is an admirable antithesis to the 
preceding Romeo and Juliet affair. A description oft done before, that of 
a cathedral close and its population of deans, canons, deacons, and their 
wives and widows and daughters, so formal, so select, so prostrate before 
the paganism of conventional propriety, introduces us to this true and 
loving couple, and a harsh, uncompromising aunt, Mrs. Breynton, who is 
at the bottom of much future suffering, and who so far forgets the imma- 
culate propriety of the close as to purloin and read lovers’ letters. Philip, 
however, entails misery on himself and his love by refusing, on principle, 
to enter upon the career opened to him by previous expenses incurred in 
his education, and by other advantages secured to him, because he does 
not feel a call to the ministry. Few will sympathise with the lover in 
this heroism of principle. If not good enough, he ought to have sought 
to have made himself so. Eleanor, in abetting him im this eestatic refine- 
ment, makes all the sacrifices come from herself. He makes none; yet 
the nobility of soul that could yearn for nothing but truth and wisdom and 
justice m works of intellect and imagination—a eareer to which Philip, 
seceding from the church, is fain to devote himself—surely demands 
some of those elements of thought and attributes of mind which might 
as well have fitted their possessor to the ministry of Christ as to that of 
man. These are grave inconsistencies in working out so serious a problem 
as the heroism which underlies the common forms of life. The 
authoress herself, in one of her best philosophical moods, advocates the 
right of love in earnest language :— 


Most writers on the subject are (she says), we think, somewhat in the wrong. 
* The Ogilvies. A Novel, in 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
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They never consider that love is duty—a most solemn and holy duty! He who, 
loving and being beloved, takes upon himself this second life, this glad burden of 
another’s happiness, has no right to sacrifice it for any other human tie. It is the 
fashion to extol the self-devotion of the girl who, for parental caprice, or to work 
out the happiness of some lovelorn sister, gives up the chosen of her heart, whose 
heart’s chosen she knows herself to be. And the man who, rather than make a 
loving woman a little poorer in worldly wealth—but oh, how rich in affection!— 
proudly conceals his love in his own breast, and will not utter it—he is deemed a 
- gelf-denying hero! Is this right? 

You writers of moral fiction, who exalt to the skies sacrifices such as these, 
what would you say if for any cause under Heaven a wife gave up a husband, or 
a husband .a wife, each dooming the other to suffering worse than death? And 
is the tie between two hearts knitted together by mutual love less strong, less 
sacred, before the altar-vow than after it? 

This is a noble vindication of the rights of love, and exhibits to great 
advantage the author's capacity, manifest throughout, of placing feelings 
and acts alike in their proper position ; looking at them in the nakedness 
of truth, discarding all that is conventional and artificial, and guiding her 
judgment solely by the elementary tests of conscience and nature. 

Philip, however, not acting exactly as he ought, had he considered the 
breaking of the bond of love a sin, even though no consecrated ordinance 
had rendered the actual perjury visible guilt, is devoted to a life of hard 
struggles, first as tutor to the son of an unfortunate editor, who appears 
to be brought in for the sake of some secret personality, and next as a 
writer himself, a frequenter of the British Museum, sal a friend of Dr. 
Drysdale, in whose company he learns to write out of his own soul, and 
not for the approbation of any particular set or coterie. It is needless to 
say that the author has not ventured upon such an incredible legend as 
to state that Philip was enabled by his writing to earn Eleanor for his 
wife ; no, that is accomplished more intelligibly by a sub-dean bequeathing 
to her some 6000/. Eleanor was, at the time that this fortunate legacy 
came, abroad, and—what between her aunt’s delinquency and an incorrect 
representation which had been made to Philip of her former relation with 
Paul Lynedon—her return is only followed by estrangement and by a 
series of mistakes which seem so easy to remedy, as to inflict “ delightful 
torture” on the novel-reader. That the result to these pure hearts and 
minds is happiness, we need not say, but, before that is attained, the sick- 
ness of hope deferred, and the agony of a guileless soul's suffering from 
unjust aspersions, are told in what decidedly constitute the most forcible 
passages and most touching pages of the work. The impression left at 
the conclusion is that of remarkable power on the part of the author— 
great capacity for intensity of feeling—high intellectual attributes—dis- 
crimination alike in the internal and external world—and an earnest rather 
than a subtle imagination —a mind more given to emotion and impulse 


than to niceties or novelties of detail, plot, of construction. 





THE CAXTONS.* 


“‘ REGARDED as a novel,” says Sir E. Bulwer Lytton in his preface, 
“this attempt is an experiment, somewhat apart from any previous work 
of the author : it is the first in which humour has been employed less for 





* The Caxtons; a Family Picture. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 3 vols 
William Blackwood and Sons. 
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the purpose of satire than in illustration of amiable characters ;—it is the 
, too, in which man has been viewed less in his active relations with 

he world than in his repose at his own hearth ;—in a word, the greater 
part of the canvas has been devoted to, the completion of a simple 
Amity Picture.” And a beautiful picture it is too: the portraits 
striking, yet characteristic ; the colouring exquisitely tasteful, yet true to 
msrp dhe accessories of cone rapa ee e themselves, 
t 0 t. importance in the hi of ordinary life, and attesting in 
this A instance, what location has said of the family conte 
that each has a history in-itself, and even a poem, to those who know 
how to search its . The amount of high feeling and of true 
heroism that is involved in the almost daily transactions of life, has been 
hitherto far too, much overlooked by writers of fiction, They, haye 
deemed it too much a matter of necessity to wander into the realms of 
the extraordinary and the excessive, to excite the sympathies, It may 
be that the dlasé novel-reader will still prefer the work of high excite- 
ment, but the great majority will decidedly be won where the sympathies 
of all are concerned ; for there are few who will not find, somewhere or 
other, their own, thoughts reflected in a family picture. It has, been 
Justly and beautifully remarked, that the chivalry of the world has not 
perished because its arena has been transferred from the lists of the field 
to the closet of the student—because it. grapples with a prejudice instead 
of a giant, and boasts for its trophies not prostrate bodies but en- 
franchised thoughts. So it is, also, in respe¢t to domestic ties and 
family life. In the sanctity of affection, under its humbler forms—in the 
modest ministry of kindness—in the devotion of love, refined by trial and 
transformed by faith—in the aspirations of youth—its exuberant ener- 
gies turning, as with the instinct of nature, for space and development— 
in the sad that every profession and career is overstocked, every path 
in life already rtatbered by others, that, as Sir E. Bulwer Lytton has 
it, the numbers of the “one too many in the midst of the crowd” are 
daily increasing in the inevitable progress of modern civilisation—in all 
nese there exist poetic elements, w ich will grow richer as time explores 
them, and more improving and chastening the more we learn and accus- 
tom ourselves to love and appreciate mind, and intellect, and goodness, 
id their products, above worldly gain and ambition. Sir E. Bulwer 
ytton arrives at a similar conclusion, only he justly adds that, con- 
stituted as youth is, with the desire of action as strongly implanted in 
Ats nature as any of the most powerful emotions of after-life, it is rarely 
until our researches have spread over a wider area that we, become 
sensible of so simple and so hackneyed a truth, that, whatever our wan- 
derings, our happiness will be found within a narrow compass, and 
amidst the objects more immediately within our reach. Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton, who has shown his mastery in all the various fields of fiction— 
the, satirical, . the historical, and the tragical—has also evinced the same 
power in this novel of domestic life ; and, from the circumstance before 
uded.to, of the numerous class to which its interests must have a 
harm, adorned in this instance by the chastening and improving pen. of 
genius, we should think that, if not the highest work of art of its 
author, it will be the most popular and the most extensively admired and 
appreciated. 
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+4 ERNEST VANE.* 


Mr. Cocnrane has undertaken a bold task in this his last novel— 
the unflinching exposure and unsparing flagellation of the vices of the 
so-called man of fashion. It would be difficult to depict a more diabolical 
character than the one in question. Beauty and grace of person are to 
him’ but a veil to dissipation of the most reckless and abandoned kind; 
and title and position in society, and even wealth, are all made subservient 
to the same daring repudiation of the obligations of life, and of all laws, 
human and divine. ‘Such is ‘Luttrel,’ only son of Lord Linton, as he is 
here depicted to us. Luttrel had recently exchanged from the Guards for 3 
comipany in ‘a regiment of the line, at that time quartered in Wales, for his 
extravagance had quite ruined ‘Lord Linton; and he had solemnly told him 
that this was the very last effort he would make to save him. Before joins 
ing his regiment he had to break off with that which came with other 
vices under the general denomination of * London habits,”—the daughter 
of a Tyrolese gentleman, in whose house Luttrel was one night, durin 
his travels, driven to ask shelter, and which kindness he, as a matter ot 
course, repaid by the seduction “of his only child. The home of Marie, 
and the luxury of the Sybarite’s life, are well depicted, as are also the 
pangs of a first separation, and the utter ruin of the heart's best affec- 
tions. But what was all this to the hardened man of fashion? A mere 
subject for ridicule and cold irony. 

In the neighbourhood to which Luttrel was forced by the exigences of 
his circumstances there dwelt a retired Liverpool merchant of great 
wealth, who had purchased one of the finest properties of the county, 
‘and whose whole hopes and affections were centred in an only a 
Ida,—worthy by her beauty and her ‘virtues of the love with which she 
was cherished. In the same neighbourhood dwelt also Ernest Vane and 
his! sister-—less wealthy than their “parvenu” neighbours, but of old 
family and good county connexions. The familiarity of neighbourhood 
i begot a warm affection between Ernest and Ida; but unluckily, Lord 

inton liad heard of the wealth of the Leslies and the inheritance of the 
‘only daughter, and, coveting the latter for his ruined and profligate son, 
he so wrought upon the old merchant’s vanity, by the promise of associa- 
‘tioti with titled and high political personages, as to seduce him to his 
views, even against his otter feelings as a father, and the acknowledged 
‘preference of his daughter. 
* ‘In’ the ‘hean time, Luttrel himself had not been inactive in his own 
‘particular line." He had been busy winning the affections’ of ‘Algitha 

ane, for his own purposes; and although he had failed, ‘still he had so 
far succeeded as to blast the young girl's reputation for ever. It is 
after this last outrage that he is introduced to us as the wooer of the 
young and guileless Ida! ‘The sacrifice of the lamb is momentarily ex- 
pected, when, luckily, Ernest discovers at the same time that the villain 
who has deceived his sister is also the favoured suitor of his betrothed. 
‘He hastens to London, seeks a quarrel with the man of fashion, anid ‘is 
killed by him! This is' more of a tragical dénowement than, generally 
‘appértaitis to works of fiction ; but Luttrel lives to be punished by those 
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inflictions, worse than death, which infallibly attend upon vice and crime. 
There are few works, indeed, in which the particular objects held in view 
bf author are wrought out with more effect and pathos; and, but for 

repulsi of Luttrel’s character, we know of few that possess a 


deeper or more sustained interest. 





THE LORD OF THE MANOR* 


Mr. Haut is a bold racy writer, He tackles with his subject as in 

old times a Fielding or a Smollett would have done; only Mr. Hall’s 

life is the low life of the times we live in, and Mr. Hall’s slang is the 

real thing of the present day—all that a prurient cockneyism has super- 

added in the way of “ stunning,” “ milling,” “ chalking,” and a thousand 
other erudite embellishments to the vulgarisms of olden times. 

Jacky Stratford, the hero of the story, is the illegitimate offspring of 
an English baronet, and a drunken Irish mother, whom he casts off and 
marries to his groom. His education is made to embrace a knowledge 
of the imitation of birds, cats, old clothesmen, chalk drawings of Newgate 
martyrs, street-preaching, chanting, whistling double, still vaulting, 
single stepping, boxing, and music. His business proceedings were mainly 
limited to wheeling a barrow for a greengrocer woman, driving a dog- 
cart, and the “Irish trade”—that is to say, begging. As, however, he 
failed in obtaining “ celebracy” in the latter department, he went ulti- 
mately into service, beginning at the institution’ of a Christianised Jew 
and quack, a Dr. Benzoni. We have no doubt that there are many 
who will roar over the broad caricature pictures of this worthy and of 
his promising family, and that their cachinnation will reach its acme when 

come to the tricks played upon the gallant widow-hunter, Colonel 
O’Craizem, who allows his nose to be put into a vice, in order to win a 
doting old lady, who finishes by running away with another young hero 
of this story—one William Kent, who is depicted as a kind of low-life 
cherubim. An extract will give the best idea of the two young heroes, 
as also of the peculiar smartness of style and choice language in which 
the author ind It is upon the occasion of our hero coming out as 
a prodigy monkey-monster at a minor theatre :— 
So, by the left side of a sovereign, ‘old prompter Cousins was right. That 
rehearsal last night was what Billy Kent calls a conic section; it was a 
! I must not tell poor Billy all at once about my degrees; it might 
make him faint, I don’t know what I shall eventually have to do with 
him. Iam now speaking of after life. It is to me the most screamin’ thing, 
as how he can won all the prizes at school and yet be such a precious little 
baby. Dang me! only to think that yesterday, when [ went out to take a little 
airin’ arter bisiness—ha, ha! bisiness of Dr. Benzoni’s—that there he was a 
watchin’ for me at the corner of the street—ay, two hours; and what for? ha, ha! 
I livin’ in one of the best bbed houses in the west—to bring me a little 
tart, for fear I should never have had anythin’ nice sin’ I left his grandmother’s 
employ! Bless me, but that chap always makes me cry! Dash me, if he finds out 


when Iam to make my grand deboot, he'll be there a settin’ up a scream, or 
kickin’ up some such fun! 


' This, the reader will say, has little to do with the country or with lord- 


-* The Lord of the Manor; or Lights and Shades of Country Life. By John 
Thomas Hall, Esq. 2 vols. William Shoberl. 
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img it. at the manor. Whoever, indeed, looks for the ised “ lights 
and shades of country life” will be wofully disappointed, for a great 
tion of the story passes in London ; and when the actors take oe 
off from the gin-palace to the manor, it is only London life removed to the 
country—parvenus of the very lowest description placed in the position 
of res and responsible persons. In fact, it is very difficult to give 
an idea of a work which interests itself solely with characters which we 
ean neither understand nor sympathise with. To say there is not talent, 
however, would be erroneous; for low cockney life is hit off, as far as 
. we are enabled to judge, to perfection ; and the actors, whether realities 
or not, are certainly humorous and grotesque caricatures. 





SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS AND LETTERS OF BERNARD 
BARTON.* 

LiTerary persons will welcome these relics of a worthy man—one 
who, from his fine spirit of devotion, honourable feeling, and high 
morality, was an honour to thecraft. “The staple of his poems,” says a 
critic m the Edinburgh Review, “is description and meditation— 
description of quiet home scenery, sweetly and feelingly wrought out— 
and meditation overshadowed with tenderness and exalted by devotion, 
but all terminating in soothing and even cheerful views of the condi- 
tion and prospects of mortality.” It was to Mr. Barton that Charles 
Lamb wrote, on the occasion of his contemplating abandoning his pro- 
fession for a literary life, that vehement exposition of an author's miseries 
which has since excited much discussion, and has been stated to be an 
exaggeration. ‘“‘ We have known,” says one celebrated publisher, who 
measures literature by the yard, “authors by profession lived cheer- 
fully and comfortably labouring at the stated sum per sheet as regularly as 
the weaver at his loom or the tailor on his board ; but dignified with the 
consciousness of following a high and ennobling occupation, with all the 
mighty minds of past ages as their daily friends and companions.” 
Without stopping to remark upon the refinement of feeling and the 
delicate appreciation of an author’s calling and his proverbial sensibilities, 
in comparing him with a pale weaving-machine, and a man doing a 
woman’s duty, we must say we do not consider Charles Lamb's statement 
to be at all over-charged. Our own experience chimes with him, and 
we might quote the introduction to the “ Patriot,” a tragedy in five acts, 
by George Stephens, which has just come to hand, as a case in point—— 
a most sad one too. And who has not known, as well as the amiable 
Elia, literary men almost starving? We have letters every month from 
such ; others we have known relieved by the last frailty from conscious- 
ness ; and others again seeking for relief from the last resource of all— 
self-destruction. 

There ig (says the same scribbling publisher) an invariable incom- 
patibility of the poetical temperament with habits of business and steady 
application. This would only show that what our ee gets from 
his literary tailors and weavers cannot, by his own showing, be poetry. 
The wise sayings and the parables which were legacied by a Redeemer 
to a whole world were not given forth with the regularity of a machine; 











* Selections from the Poems and Letters of Bernard Barton. Edited by his 
Daughter. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 
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wherefore then expect poor fallen man to be more highly gifted than the 
inspired of olden time, able to send forth in a business-like man- 
ner, and with never- , the inexhaus spirit ? 
Thies suggeste 8 case, and others ‘which have 
unfortunately come ly us, have carried us away from 


the consideration of a volume from which we would willingly have made 
extracts.. “We perceive that it is headed by a Gcdllly aed Vatateibere, 
which rejoices our hearts, for the sake of a. good man’s child; but it 
contains so varied and instructive a correspondence with many of the 
leading men of the day, and such a selection of poems to: claim notice, 
both by their elegant simplicity and purity of style and feeling, that we 
feel no misgivings as to the success of the undertaking. 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY? 

WE are in having it in our power to notice this Dictionary of 
Professor Spiers's, which has been completed after a continuous labour of 
fourteen years. It exhibits an extraordinary advance on all former dic- 
tionaries, as it embraces all modern terms of literature, science, and art, 
and it is certainly the most complete work of its kind ever produced. 


r - 


THE ROMANCE OF ie PEERAGE.+ 

A tTurrp volume of this delightful and interesting work has made its 
appearance. The author, we should suppose in answer to some animad, 
versions that have been made upon the subject by the democratic press, 
has introduced this new volume with a forcible and well-written chapter 
on the hereditary principle. The curiosities of aristocratic family bis- 
tory are-afterwards evolved in connexion with the strange history of 
Charles Brandon’s widow and her second marriage—the romance of Sir 
Robert Dudley—Bess of Hardwick and the Talbots—the Cavendishes 
and the Stanhopes—Lord Pembroke and Sir George Wharton—the 
Wharton and Stuart duel—the Bruce and Sackville duel—the Lord 
Crichton of Sanquhar and the disputed Earldom of Menteith, A bill of 
fare surely sufficient to tempt the most fastidious, and to which we hope 
to be able to refer at length at an early opportunity. 








git» RUINS OF MANY LANDS} 
T heartily do we rejoice to see a second and an enlarged edition of 


Mr. Michell’s remarkable work. We should do so if it were only for the 
self-congratulatory fact that these Poems first saw the day in Ainsworth’s 
fagazine ; but we do so from far more agreeable feelings, not unmingled 


7 


with wonder and surprise that any book of poetry should reach a second 
edition in our days. It speaks of an improving taste, which is as grati- 
fying as Mr. Michell’s success, or the part which we have taken in first 
bringing his poetry before the world. 


7 French-English and English-French Dictionary ; newly. composed 
from the ch Dictionaries of the French Academy, Laveaux, Boiste, Besche- 
relle, &c.; from the English Dictionaries of Johnson, Webster, Richardson, &c.; 
and from the Dictionaries and Works ‘of both Languages. In 2 vols. 
By Professor A. Spiers, Ph.D. London, Whittaker and Co. 

t The Romance of the Peerage ; or, Curiosities of Family History. By George 

aik, Vol. UL. Chapman and Hall. | i" 

t Ruins of many Lands. A descriptive Poem. By Nicholas Michell. Second 

edition, enlarged. W. Tegg andCo. oe lave ones On 














